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Santa Barbara Permanently Established 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
William L. Stewart, Jr., secretary of the 
Transpacific Yacht Club, that Santa Bar- 
bara is now permanently established as the 
starting point of the Honolulu race. The 
decision was reached after careful considera- 
tion of all factors relating to the development 
of ocean racing on the Pacific, as Santa Bar- 
bara appeared to satisfy the problems posed 
by course, weather, and the concentration of 
potential starters, The Transpacific Yacht 
Club is looking forward to a record entry list 
in 1938. The Cruising Club rule will be used 
to handicap entries and, while the dividing 
lines have yet to be established, it is known 
that there will be three or more class prizes. 


+ + + 


That Big Wind 


Now that it’s all over and the relics of 
hundreds of small boats have been gathered 
up for firewood, there seems to be every dis- 
position on Long Island and in New England 
to give the hurricane its due. We don’t call it 
the Rain Storm, or the High Tide or the 
Unaccountable Collapse of Houses and Trees, 
but admit (rather gloatingly, one would say) 
that New England is definitely in the'Hurri- 
cane Belt. Owners of ex-waterfront houses 
whose undamaged motor cars were covered 
by insurance thought it no worse than an 
ironic joke that their houses were uncovered. 
A local newspaper wrote of the havoc dealt to 
the Bristol (R. I.) Yacht Club, and remarked 
dryly that Carl Rockwell was now commo- 
dore of a membership list and a $15,000 
deficit. 

This club, together with the Beverly Yacht 
Club at Marion, Mass., and both stations of 
the New Bedford Yacht Club, seems to have 
suffered the severest property losses. But the 
disposition even there was to look for the 
silver lining, as is evidenced by Boston 
Bill Swan’s tale of the Beverly Yacht Club’s 
historic records. Bill, who is a bug on all kinds 
of yachting data, had been after the Beverly 
yachtsmen to get them to let him take the 
club documents away from the clubhouse on 
Butler Point and keep them in safety in 
Boston. Every time he mentioned it the club 
officials said, ‘‘A fine idea, Bill. We’ll have to 
do that very thing some day.’”’ At the conclu- 
sion of the 30-Square-Metre races early in 
September Bill got hard-boiled and drove 
away with the records. They were the only 
things at Beverly saved from the high water 
— that is, the Big Wind. 

ie 


Cruising Club Rendezvous 


There were a couple of irregularities ob- 
served at the Prices Bend Columbus Day 
rendezvous of the Cruising Club of America, 


CALENDAR 


November 11-13 — Semi-annual Dinghy Regatta, for 
Roosevelt Class X Trophy and Class D Competition, 
Essex Y. C., Essex, Conn. 

November 27 — Ballast Point-Pinellas Point Light Race, 
Gasparilla Y. C., . ig 


February 11 — Lipton iecpie Race, Biscayne Bay Y. C., 
Miami, Fla. 

February 14 — Miami-Nassau International Ocean Race, 
Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 

February 18-22 — Southern California Mid-Winter Re- 
gatta, San Pedro Bay. (Tentative.) 





one being that the cruising men foregathered 
on October Ist instead of the 12th and the 
other that they chose Oyster Bay instead of 
Prices Bend for their rendezvous. Otherwise 
everything was according to Hoyle, with the 
signal ‘‘CP” flying from the starboard 
spreader of Commodore George Wallace’s 
Trivia, signifying that captains and crews 


were invited aboard, and with George Town- -~ 


send’s Cheerio Too and George Roosevelt’s 
Maid moored alongside for additional deck 
room. Next morning fifty-one Cruising Club 
yachts were counted lying at anchor, and 
those who didn’t feel like counting didn’t have 
to since there is no attempt at regimentation 
at these fall rendezvous. There is, in fact, a 
refreshing tendency, as revealed by the 
triplification above, to let George do it. This 
was the first rendezvous following the general 
vote of the club to bar ladies from such 
gatherings, and a few of them were there, 
God bless ’em. 
+ + + 


“B” Dinghy Owners to Draw Sails by Lot 


The smaller the boat, the more important 
is the sail, good, medium, or bad. At least, so 
it appears after seven years of Frostbite 
dinghy racing, where even slight, almost in- 
distinguishable differences in sails account 
for margins of victory of a dozen boat lengths 
or more on courses less than a half mile long. 

In last winter’s racing at the Long Island 
Sound strongholds of the ‘‘B” One-Design 
dinghies, new and faster sails kept appearing 
so frequently that keeping up with the latest 
developments became an expensive proposi- 
tion and much of the racing was being decided 
in the sail loft rather than on the water. Inter- 
est in the sport lagged as those who could 
not afford to keep up the pace found their 
boats completely outclassed. 

To forestall a continuation of the sail- 
designing contest, the ‘“‘B’’ One-Design Class, 
representing the owners racing at Green- 
wich, Larchmont and Manhasset Bay, has 
decided that hereafter each boat will be 
limited to one sail a year, such sails to be 
purchased in one lot from one sailmaker who 
shall make them as nearly alike as possible, 
the specific sail for each boat being drawn by 
lot. The regulations set up to accomplish 
this go into the most minute detail and are 


designed to assure everyone’s getting a sail 
equal to but no better than the best which 
have so far been developed. Sails will be 
ordered and built in lots of not less than 


three. 
+ + + 


Not Gone With the Wind 


The Edgewood (R. I.) Yacht Club held 
its annual meeting in what was left of its 
clubhouse after the hurricane (the big fire- 
place functioned prefectly) and _ elected 
Stanley G. Cady commodore; Leon E. 
Nickerson, vice commodore; Harry F. Live- 
zey, rear commodore; Roland W. Goff, 
secretary; Llewellyn W. Roffee, treasurer; 
Arthur L. Wood, measurer; Howard V. 
King, W. Richmond Wing and J. M. Jasper- 
son, trustees for three years; and Dr. Russell 
R. Hunt trustee for two years to fill the un- 
expired term of Rear Commodore Livezey. 
The club has offered the use of its house for 
their meetings to any and all yachting organ- 
izations whose quarters have been destroyed. 


ee 
P.W.A. to the Rescue 


Southward-bounders will be interested in 
the news that additional facilities have been 
provided at the municipal yacht pier at St. 
Augustine. Gasoline, electric current and 
water service have been at the pierhead and 
slips for several years, and now further ac- 
commodations have been made in the matter 
of new slips, extensions to existing slips and 
deepening of the basin. The work has been in 
progress for several months, this being a 
P.W.A. project, and the cost of the improve- 
ments approximates $22,000. The new slips 
have been placed along the north and south 
sides of the pier and all slips have been 
dredged to a depth of six or seven feet. Ma- 
terial obtained by dredging has been de- 
posited behind a new wall built east of the 
old sea wall, the new wall extending from the 
bridge of Lions Park, some 500 feet, leaving 
the yacht pier in about the center of the new 
park area. The City of St. Augustine was 
sponsor for the project. 


he Jee, 
Key West Recovers 


At Key West, the townspeople are relax- 
ing a bit from the strenuous work of rehabili- 
tating a city to enjoy their boats and the 
surrounding waters. The yacht club, under 
the leadership of Commodore James Mac- 
Mullen, is remaking the house at the Gar- 
rison Bight Bridge into a snug club head- 
quarters and planning activities for the 
coming season. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is fostering racing among the 
port’s motor boat owners and sailboat owners 
are developing a series of weekly races. 
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Your FLORIDA home 








@ Perhaps you’ve spent many delightful winters in Florida. But the one I 
you’re going to enjoy most and talk about longest is the memorable first p 
winter you spend cruising the sparkling waters of the South . . . on your 
own yacht! . 
Down the beautiful Indian River . . . a few weeks at Palm Beach and | 
Miami... follow the Gulf Stream along the Keys... call at romantic ports | 
of the Caribbean. . . visit the Florida West Coast... why not get a// these | 
thrills 47s winter? | 
You can (and live like a king while doing it) on the new Elco Motor 
Yacht 53. Spacious above and below decks, luxuriously appointed, this 
beautiful yacht brings you all the comforts of home. . . afloat. Designed 
and built to the highest standards, she is superior to many a more costly | 





specially built boat in looks, livability, and seaworthiness. 
Now is the time to place your order for early delivery down South. See 
the Elco 53 at Port Elco, or write for illustrated descriptive literature. 


BEAUTIFUL LINES give a hint of thé Elco 53’s 
sparkling performance and sea-going ability. 
Ideally suited for extended off-shore cruising, 
this outstanding motor yacht has accommoda- ; 
tions for an owner’s party of 6 and crew of 2. ey 
Priced from $25,900. “ - 


5, 





* * * 


ELCO CRUISETTE 41...a favorite with yachts- 
men who cruise and fish in southern waters. 
She has a separate, third cabin forward for your 
captain-guide and a big, deep after cockpit that 
is a fisherman’s delight. This and other Elco 
cruisers are available with the last word in pro- 
fessionally designed fishing equipment (write 
for special, illustrated Angler folder). The 
Cruisette 41 is priced from $11,250. 





Address all inquiries to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom Fr 8] & T E L Cc 2 (at Park Ave.), N.Y.C. 
* * * * 
THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. Florida Office: ELCO CRUISERS, INC. — County Causeway, Miami 
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yt seagoing cowboy who was made a 

present of the somewhat battered hull of a 
yacht by a chance acquaintance and was 
planning a world circumnavigation although 
he was without resources, had his problem 
solved by the hurricane. . . . Now he’s in 
the market for a wife with $5,000 who'll buy 
him a boat and accompany him on a voyage 
to the South Seas where he’s convinced he 
will find Amelia Earhart. . . . Asked if he 
could navigate he countered with, “Could 
Corrigan?” ... 


Stand by to give the Motor Boat Show a 
great big (Ira) Hand... . 


| Now BUILDING 


ONE DESIGN 
CLASS OF FINE 
N 





Ralph Wiley, bland Patriarch of the Oxford 
(Md.) Brethren, says he’s approached by so 
many wistful folk with $600 and aspirations 
to sail themselves into oblivion that he could 
make a fortune if he could figure out a way of 
building second-hand boats. . . . 

Complete with leaks, termites, etc. 


This month’s prize for the “What Is 
Wrong With This Picture’ contest goes to 
Gene DuBois of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
who fires the following salvo: 

“While passing Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street I happened to cast a weather eye aloft 
and spotted a newly painted signboard with 
the caption, ‘Snug Harbor Ahead for 
Savers.’ ... 

“The sign, four stories in height, purports 
to show two schooner yachts at anchor in 
what might pass for a New England harbor. 
But as I looked at the picture more carefully 
I fell to wondering just how snug it might be 
for the kind of landlubbers who went cruising 
about in the sort of vessels portrayed. .. . 

“Without wasting too much time over the 
matter, I counted at least 18 fundamental 
errors in rigging, ranging from the customary 
lack of agreement between wind direction 
of flags and the way the boats are riding at 
anchor (unequipped with hawse pipes and 
with no evidence of chain or cable, perhaps 
because they’re using Anthony Fokker’s 
Q.E.D. type of ground tackle), through to 
fore booms that overlap the mainmasts and 
backstays to port and starboard that appar- 
ently are part of the standing rigging. . . . 

“The topmasts are fidded abaft the lower- 
masts, as are the yards; the main sheets-are 
belayed to the boom ends; the fore-and- 
aft canvas, which doubles with squaresail 
on some of the masts, isn’t seized to the 
hoops. ... 

“Furthermore the artist has evidently 
equipped his craft with disappearing steering 
gear, invisible davits, and removable brackets 
on which to fit running lights.” . . . 
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An adventurous osteopath got a dose of his 
own medicine when he made a voyage from 
China to California in a 36-foot junk. .. . 
He took a terrific going-over at the hands of 
the ungentle Pacific and was escorted most of 
the way by a school of belligerent whales 
which threatened to rub out the boat... . 


Schooner or cruiser wanted in exchange for 
can opener patent. — Herald Tribune 


Have patent on lifeboat; need $400 to make 
demonstration. Give half interest. 
— Herald Tribune 


Have patent leather pumps; will exchange 
for sea boots any time. 


A fine sail from Larchmont over to Oyster 
Bay in Cheerio Too with genial George Town- 
send, Graham Biglow, Walter Barnum, fol- 
lowed by a quiet evening alongside George 
Wallace’s Trivia and, it seemed to me, most 
of the Cruising Club membership aboard us 
for dinner that night but nevertheless sleep 
wasn’t out of the question because the Town- 
send Plan of bringing along CruSailer las a 
kind of escape hatch worked out so ad- 
mirably.... 


Carrol Klotzbach’s copy of World’s Popu- _ 
lar Encyclopedia sets forth that Sir Thomas 
Lipton, tea planter, devoted much time to 
yacht raising.... ‘If you can,” says 
Carrol, ‘‘and I am sure that with your con- 
nections you can, see if you can get me a 
handfull of seeds. . . . I’m all plowed up 
and ready.” ... 


The boys who race dinghies in Canada 
have special equipment in the form of a sling, 
rigged to a wire from the masthead, on 
which they can stretch out to windward and 
then, by flexing the knees, swing back in- 
board... . They call it “King George’s 
Jubilee truss” and here’s‘how the contraption 
got its name....A solicitor for King 
George’s Silver Jubilee Trust Fund ap- 
proached a London Cockney, asking him for a 
contribution. . . . “‘An’ ’ow was I to know 
that he wore one,’’ was the prospect’s cautious 
rejoinder... . 


“Manila Mike” of Manitowoc, Wis., who 
refers to this department as a channel for 
“polite marine scandal,’’ is another eritic 
who chides me for my reference to Jascha 
Heifetz as a conductor... . 


How was I to know he was a motorman? 


“‘Mike,”’ who does that weekly column of 
spar slush called “Flying Spray,”’ recites that 
as he and Phil Rhodes stood together on a 
bridge watching Tamaris ‘‘standing out on a 
long slant to windward” a lubber approached 
and inquired curiously, “Say, what’s the 
matter with that boat? It seems to be tipped 
Oren 3% 


Which reminded Phil of the time the vis- 
itor to his drafting room saw a blue print 
with a yacht’s lines laid down. . . . After 


studying the plan view for a while and noting 
that the waterlines curved differently from 
the diagonals he exclaimed brightly, ‘‘Now I 
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know why sailboats always capsize. Hell, 
they’re designed that way, hunh?” .. . 


Everybody is hurricane-minded these days 
in these latitudes since everything’s gone 
with the wind. . . . Richard Hughes, who 
has a red beard and a fine, ironic humor, is 
having his latest opus, ‘In Hazard,’’ com- 
pared favorably with “Typhoon” and it 
seems to me I’ve heard something about a 
play on Broadway that’s a roaring success 
and called ‘‘Kiss The Gales Goodbye.” . . . 
The last time I met Mr. Hughes was at Ford 
Madox Ford’s where I was engaged most of 
the evening in a futile effort to draw out the 
host on the subject of his collaboration with 
Joseph Conrad... . 


Nourmahal was off Point Judith about the 
time the twister struck. . . . Guests aboard 
pleaded with Mr. Astor to seek shelter. . . . 
Wisely he put to sea. . . . For six hours the 
anemometer (which registers up to ninety 
only) was static at that point... . 


Lincoln Colcord thinks the best place to be 
in a hurricane is down a well, sitting on the 
bucket. .. . 


Dorothy Thompson, my favorite cosmic 
viewer with alarm, warns her readers that 
“‘we’re all in the same rocking boat.” . . . 


Judging from the sit-down tendency, 
which is practically ubiquitous, I guess every- 
thing’s gonna be all right. . . . 


The first time a former Secretary of the 
Navy saw a battleship he’s reported to have 
exclaimed, “‘My God, they’re hollow!” .. . 


Venerable Cap Neilson of Cock Robin had 
her made fast at Essex, Conn., with no less 
than 28 lines before the storm burst... . 
Next morning when the owner came aboard 


the skipper reported that the paint hadn’t 
been'scratched but ‘‘some of the varnish blew 
agra tna’ 


You can swap ten cent bars of laundry soap 
for $15 pearls in the South Seas if you’ve get 
the right soap, according to Gerry Mefferd 
and Ray. Kauffman who have been doing a 
bit of trading with the natives in those parts 
lately. . . . They claim there hadn’t been a 
“pearl boat” in Tongareva in three years 
when they arrived in their 45-foot ketch 
Hurricane which they built themselves in 
collaboration with a shipbuilder’s son in the 
Mississippi delta... . They got through 
the Panama Canal for $4.50. . .. 

TELLTALE 











WY Awe Cordially Inuited lo Inspect 
. Americas Newest Motor bar 


The 4, chard Suprer-8 
Now only $2035" 


A Great Companion bar for the 
1939 Edition of 
The Yamous G7 D chard 12 
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THE NEW PACKARD SUPER-8 offers you something entirely 
new in motor car performance and value. 

This beautiful new automobile was deliberately designed to 
combine, for the-first time, super-luxury and super-power 
witha delightful nimbleness and an unusualease of handling. 

We urge you to see and drive this new Super-8 at your 
very earliest convenience. Visit your Packard dealer, or 
have him bring a car to your door. 


*The Four-door touring sedan illustrated—delivered for $2035 at the factory in Detroit — represents 
a really remarkable value. The price includes standard equipment. (State taxes are, of course, extra). 











STARS ROUNDING A MARK 


From a painting by W. N. Wilson 
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The sloop yacht ‘‘Alice’’ made the passage from Nahant to the Isle of Wight in 18 days. From a painting by Fred S$. Cozzens 


THE “ALICE” 


GOES ABROAD 


The Story of a Yacht Passage to England in the Sixties 


By CAPTAIN ARTHUR H. CLARK 


N a 1866, the sloop yacht Alice, 27 tons, sailed 
from Boston for Cowes. In command was 
Arthur H. Clark, who later wrote The History 
of American Yachting and The Clipper Ship 
Era. His log of the voyage, written for the 
delectation of his friends, has for years been 
in the possession of the Nahant Club, of Nahant, Mass. Its 
conversational style —a contrast to the terseness of the 
conventional log book — gives a pleasant picture of an ocean 
passage in the Sixties. 





THE SKIPPER’S STORY 


To those who have the kindness and patience to read it: 


Yacht Alice, 27 Tons 
T. G. Appleton, Esq., Owner 


Monday, July 9th, 1866. Yacht Alice cleared from the Cus- 


tom House, Boston, for the Isle of Wight, having on the 
Articles: 


Arthur H. Clark, Master; George Hanson, Steward; Donal 
McLeod, Angus McKey, and Wm. Rohlson, Seamen. 


C. A. Longfellow and H. R. Stanfield, Passengers. 


+ + + 


Tuesday, July 10th. At 11.00 a.m., got under weigh from 
Brown & Lovells Wharf, East Boston, with a fine breeze 
from the southward. On board, Messrs. R. B. Forbes, G. H. 
Horton, and Denny Boardman. At 2.00 p.m. came to anchor 
off Nahant. Dined at Mr. Longfellow’s and in the afternoon 
enjoyed the visits of friends who came to say good bye. Very 
light air in the evening; not worth while getting under weigh. 


Wednesday, July 11th. 9.30 a.m. finds the Alice just getting 
away from Nahant with a pleasant SW breeze. As she passes 
the steamboat cove, receives the kind salute of friends from 
house top and piazza, and acknowledges the compliment 
with a. booming gun and the dipping of colors three times. 

And now for the open sea! The breeze freshens and the 


Alice darts along as if happy to be rid of city docks and 


oe 
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The opening pages of Captain Arthur 
H. Clark’s journal of the voyage 


stifling dust. At 11.00, a yacht is seen 
astern, a sloop flying the N. Y. Y. C. 
signal. Still more wind and with it the 
sea rises. Our friend, who is about three 
miles astern, is kept handsomely at 
bay. 

2.00 o’clock. He gives up the chase 
and luffs to the wind, firing a farewell 
salute. When the smoke clears, the 
glass discovers her to be the Narragan- 
sett, whose sheets are trimmed for the 
homeward run. 

At 4.00, the sky and sea frown an- 
grily as if insulted by the intrusion of so 
small and humble a visitor. So the 
bonnet is taken off the jib and a single 
reef put in the mainsail. 

At 8.00 p.m., the whole jib and main- 
sail are again set and the Alice goes on 
her way through the darkness. 


Thursday, July 12th. 4.00 a.m. “Joy 
cometh in the morning” and with it as 
lovely a sunrise as ever gladdened a 
summer sea..A light SW breeze suggests the squaresail and, 
while Harry keeps the helm, Bill, Dan and Angus get the 
sail from below, bend it, and, using the topmast for a lower 
boom, set it for the first time and the Alice fans along at 
least two knots faster. 12.00 m. The observations today place 
us in Lat., 42° 50’ N, Long., 66° 40’ W, Dist., 178 miles. 
Barometer, 30.2. 

At one o’clock, fishermen are seen on Brown’s Bank, some 
under weigh bound in, while others lay with mainsail and 
foresail hoisted, trying the ground for fish before making a 
permanent anchorage. Many lay with all sail snugly stowed, 
having rolled to and fro for weeks, with the prospect of doing 
the same for many more. As we pass, the men, ranged in 
rows along the rails holding their dripping lines, look with 
somewhat of surprise at our tiny craft. 

Two o’clock and the wind hauls more ahead and the 
squaresail is taken in, having performed excellent service for 
ten hours. The jib is again set and pulls with a will as if glad 
to be on duty again. At 4.00, the low headland of Cape Sable 
is seen shrouded in mist, the tall white lighthouse peering 
like a ghost through the fog. The current runs at a fearful 
pace, the waves seeming to tumble over each other in their 
haste but, fortunately, it is fair for us and the Alice sweeps 
by the Cape, running the distance from the position at noon 
by observation at the rate of 12 knots. At six we are off the 
Cape and just passing the rock where the noble Staffordshire 
laid her bones. At 10.00 p.m., the air is cold and somber, the 
wind light, and the Alice threads her noiseless way through 
the gloom. At midnight, the stars beam smilingly upon us, 
the breeze freshens, and at 2.00 it is beautifully clear. 


Friday, July 13th. A strong westerly wind all day with con- 
siderable sea; in the evening, more moderate. At midnight, 
wind hauling more to the N and W, jibed over the main 
boom. As yet, not the slightest inconvenience has been 
experienced with regard to the boom, notwithstanding the 
thoughtful predictions of anxious friends. I am more than 
pleased with the boat’s performance, more in love with her 
than any inanimate thing on earth. However, this is but the 
first day or two of a long and dangerous passage and perhaps 
she is only flirting with me. As a: token of my good will and 
confidence, I bet Charlie today that she makes the passage 
in 18 days! I trust that she will not deceive me. I know that 
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it is expecting a great deal of her but not more than I give by 
days and nights of care and anxious watching. The steward 
(a Chinaman, and a jewel in his department, by the way) 
ventured to salute me with: ‘‘Capitan?”’ ‘‘ Well, steward, 
what now?” “I thinkey, Capitan, this boat all the same one 
piecee frying fish. He fly all the same topside that water, 
chop chop.” 

Saturday, July 14th. A fine clear morning, the air becoming 
more bracing as we approach the Banks. At 9.00 a.m. saw 
two large ships, probably packets, steering to the westward 
and likely enough bound to New York but too far away to 
run down to, being five or six miles to the SW. This after- 
noon a light breeze from ESE, sheets hauled aft on the star- 


- board tack. At 5.00 p.m., saw a schooner, lazily rolling along, 


steering to the Wd. and probably bound in from the Banks. 
Looked like a fisherman. At midnight, calm with consider- 
able sea, rolling heavily, the main boom slatting from side 
to side with quick unsteady motion. Lowered the sail to 
prevent its chafing and secured the boom with tackles amid- 
ships. Oh, humiliating and ungenerous calm! The Alice seems 
uneasy and vexed at your unmeaning rudeness. Lat., 43° 16’ 
N; Long., 59° 50’ W; Dist., 150. Bar., 30. 

Sunday, July 15th. At 9.00 a.m. a very light breeze from the 
Wd. but not enough to steady the main boom out, there 
being considerable sea. So set the squaresail which, being of 
lighter duck and secured at each corner, draws well. Wind 
hauling to the SW and increasing so that at 3.00 p.m. the - 
mainsail and jib are set, while the wind draws abeam, making 
them stand splendidly full. At 6.00 p.m., saw a brig steering 
to the eastward, and at 11.00 p.m. passed her about two 
miles to leeward. Lat., 43° 19’ N; Long., 58° 12’ W; Dist., 
95. Bar., 30.3. 


Monday, July 16th. Calm again, but this time not so much 
sea, which makes it a little more bearable. Lower the main- 
sail but keep the squaresail and jib set. Maybe they will coax 
a breeze. Our friend the brig just in sight astern. At 9.00 a.m., 
set the mainsail and took in the squaresail, the breeze being 
SE by E. At 11.00 a.m., saw a bark steering to the N and W. 
Kept off a couple of points and spoke him. Proved to be the 
Br. bark Normandy, bound to Halifax. The captain promised 
to report us. 


Tuesday, July 17th. Wind SE and fresh. At noon, just 
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bi After the voyage. The “‘Alice’’ at 
‘anchor off Cowes, Isle of Wight 


crossing the edge of the Banks in Lat. 
44° 32’ N. It was my intention to pass 
about 100 miles to the southward of 
the Banks but fine southerly winds 
have caused me to change my plans 
and I now intend crossing directly in 
the center, following, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the great circle track. 

At 4.00 p.m., tacked and stood to 
the southward to speak a bark steering 
to the Wd. She proved to be the George 
Henry, of Yarmouth, N. 8., bound to 
Marrimashee. The skipper seemed a 
good sort of fellow and said that he 
would surely report us and wished us a 
pleasant and safe passage. Also saw 
one ship steering S, one Br. bark steer- 
ing W. 

At 6.00 p.m., kept off and exchanged 
signals with a large English str. steer- 
ing to the Wd. and having a. white 
ring around her smokestack. Showed . 
the burgee, white ground and red letters. Think she made it 
out. She had on board steerage passengers, who thronged 
the rail to look at the little Alice as she flitted past. At mid- 
night, pass the lights of vessels laying at anchor on the 
Banks. Wind fresh from SSE, sky ‘clear. 


Wednesday, July 18th. Ho for the Banks!! 

5.00 a.m., sunrise— and a grand scene, the sun just making 
the eastern sky rosy, a beautiful green sea (the result of 
shoal water and a sandy bottom) with the perpetual mist 
and fog of the Banks for once drawn back like a curtain, so 
that we may see in all its loneliness and simple grandeur 
this floating settlement upon the great highway of the ocean. 
We scud along at a rattling pace, passing brigs and some- 
times a bark, all with their topgallant masts down and the 





T. G. Appleton, the owner, is seated in the center, facing left. Beside 

him are C. A. Longfellow and H. R. Stanfield. Captain Clark (with 

telescope) and the three seamen are standing. George Hanson, the 
Chinese steward, is seated in front 
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topmasts housed. They are all French; their boats are just 
leaving for the morning haul of the trawl. 

Our attention has been so much occupied with the French 
fishermen and their novel aspect that a large bark ahead, 
steering the same way as ourselves, has been quite neglected. 
The glass quickly announces her to be a Dutch vessel — we 
of the Great Republic call everything Dutch which says 
“Yar” for “Yes” and do not bother ourselves much about 
the German States or the Schleswig-Holstein question — 
and the glass also says that she is lumber loaded, because 
she neither stands up to her canvas nor holds her wind. 

On glancing aloft as we pass, I notice that he has his top- 
mast studding sail boom rigged out, and pondering the prob- 
lem of whether Providence ever gives such people a fair 
wind, and if so, what for, is interrupted by the discovery of a 
fisherman laying at anchor nearly ahead but far away. We 
ought to pass close to one as we may never again have the 
opportunity. So the course is shaped that we may pass close 
under his stern. By this time Der Friede is well astern and 
her bow ports, only used for spars or lumber, have been re- 
cently caulked, a significant proof of her.cargo. The name 
gives aclew to her nationality. 

- We pass close to the brig and smell a strong odor of fish. 
Her name is Emilie. The crew, compesed partly of a large 
Newfoundland dog, look at us in wonder from the stern. It 
is probably our speed which causes the panic. 

Ten a.m. finds the sea.and wind too many for us so all 
hands are called and a single reef-put in the mainsail, and 
away she flies again like a bird. Succeed in getting observa- 
tions, with the spray flying like rain. At one, see a large 
steamer to leeward and recognize her as a Cunarder by the 
red smokestack. Set the ensign and she answers. Also show 
the burgee and hope she has seen it. Passed two barks this 
afternoon, steering the same way as ourselves. The evening 
shuts down thick, rainy, and cold. Strong wind and heavy 
head sea, spray flying over the weather bow and aft to the 
quarter boat. Making nine and ten knots. Considerable 
water in the cabin. Steward at work with his bucket and 
sponge. 


Thursday, July 19th. Six a.m. Crossing the eastern edge of 

the Banks, after a splendid run across of 42 hours. Wind 

more moderate, fog thick, air cold. At 8.00 a.m., wind hauling 

to the SW, got the squaresail on her. At noon, very light air, 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Before the hurricane struck the New 
England Coast, Waldo Howland’s cut- 
ter “Escape” swung at her moorings in 
Padanaram. She was a Colin Archer 
boat, built in Norway in 1896. Here 
is all that is left of her. 


Upper right, this view from the air 
shows what happened on the New Lon- 
don waterfront. Piers have been 
smashed to matchwood and steam fish- 
ermen lie submerged. At the right is 
the railroad station. Further to the left, 
outside of the picture, a lighthouse 
tender lay with her bows almost up 
on the railroad track. 


Center, at Providence, the hurricane 
deposited this tug boat inside the pil- 
ing of the pivot pier of the railroad 
bridge. The shore beyond was swept 
clean of buildings and covered with 
wreckage of every description. 


Boston suffered severely and the wa- 
terfront was a grisly sight. Here we see 
a group looking over the damage in 
front of the headquarters of the South 
Boston Yacht Club, on Dorchester Bay. 


Acme Photos 
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Above, Port Washington, L. |., during 
the blow, with the yachts in the harbor 
tugging at.their anchors. The ketch 
“‘Heigh-Ho IV,” in the foreground, 
had dragged her anchors and gone 
ashore when this photograph was 
taken. Later, she was blown up onto 
the pier, drifting back again to lie 
against the bulkhead. 





The cutter ‘“‘Narwhal,” as she ap- 
peared after the hurricane, is shown 
at the upper right. She is a 40-footer 
with a canoe stern. 


The beach and the sea wall at City 
Point, South Boston, covered with 
wrecked pleasure boats, presented a 
heartbreaking sight. While some can 
be repaired, many are a total loss. 


Bee) 


At Onset, at the head of Buzzards Bay, 
the hurricane drove these two husky 
schooners up on the driveway be- 
tween these cottages and the beach. 
The little motor cruiser jammed be- 
tween the ‘‘Pandora”’ and the street 
sign seems to be in a bad way. 


Leslie R. Jones Photos 
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into a hurricane!” has always been good, sound 
advice but I have now weathered two hurricanes 
and both of them were far away from Florida. 

In October, 1934, we were hove to for three days in the Bay 
of Biscay. There were times when we thought Lismore could 
not last much longer and we were scared as we tapped the 
barometer glass to see if the needle would jump up or down. 
The seas were high and the breaking crests were bad. If 
anyone had told me.that the time would come when I would 
wish I were in that hurricane again rather than in another, I 
would have laughed. On the night of September 21st, right 
here in New Bedford Harbor, I longed for the wide open sea, 
no matter where nor how bad it was. 

We had been cruising in Maine in our ketch Lismore and 
were on our way home to New York. Soon after passing 
through the Cape Cod Canal on September 20th, a fog 
shut in. By keeping the lead going until the water shoaled, 
we felt our way to New Bedford where we anchored outside 
the harbor until the fog lifted enough for us to enter. We 
intended to go on the next day — or rather the same day, for 
it was two o’clock in the morning when we dropped anchor 
off Peirce and Kilburn’s dock. It was a smooth, well protec- 
ted anchorage, where we slept soundly. 

“Come on, get up, we’ve got to get going!” It was the 
same call that I have heard from my wife, Olva, for quite a 
few years. Always on the move, when there are so many 
good harbors in which to sleep. But this time my sluggish 
mind thought quickly enough, before the bed covers were 
pulled off. 

“How about the mail? Please let me sleep while you get 
it.” 

“ All right. But you’ve got to be up and ready to go when I 
get back or else —”’ That “or else” always seems to work 
while she is away. 

An hour later I reported Lismore ready to go ‘down the 
outside to Chesapeake Bay” but Olva handed me a news- 
paper with the remark: “‘ Perhaps this will change your mind. 
You might want to stick to Long Island Sound.” 

It was a local newspaper telling of the Florida hurricane 
that had moved up to Cape Hatteras. Around New Bedford, 
increasing northeast winds, fresh to strong, were predicted. 
Just what we wanted for a good run to New York. But I soon 
changed my mind again; storm warnings were up, flying on a 
flagpole over Fairhaven. A red flag with a black center above 
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AFLOAT IN THE HURRICANE 
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“Lismore” Slips into Harbor for the Night 


—and Rides Out the Hurricane at Anchor 


By WILLIAM ROOS 





“Lismore” is an auxiliary ketch, 72’ over all, 56’ water line, 15’ 8” 
beam and 10’ draft. Her engine is a 4-cylinder 6"’ by 10” Superior 
Diesel. Left, after the blow, the schooner “‘Gallant’’ was well up on the 
causeway. She had dragged her four anchors for more than a mile, the 


engine running full speed ahead all the way 


a red pennant, meaning the approach of a storm of marked 
violencé with wind beginning from the southeast. We were 
safe with a wind from that direction and, therefore, decided 
to wait another day. It was then blowing southeast and 
increasing gradually to gale force. 

From the deck of Lismore we could see men on the yachts 
at Peirce and Kilburn’s and all around us preparing for a 
storm; putting out fenders, doubling up mooring lines, 
dropping more anchors and letting out more chain and cable. 
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The ketch Nam Sang, at anchor next to us, put out another 
anchor on a cable which they carefully protected from 
chafing through; then they stripped the sails off the boat. 
They were waiting to be hauled out and so it was all right to 
take the sails off. We were not; so we doubled up the gaskets 
on our sails, especially the stops on the jib, to keep them 
from blowing away. By that time it was blowing darned hard 
but there was nothing to worry about; the wind was offshore 
and Lismore was holding on one anchor. 

The crew of the Nam. Sang wanted to speak us. The 
three of them were grouped together at the mainmast and 
one was shouting through a megaphone. Above the howling 
wind I could just about hear him: ‘‘ Do you want any help?” 

They had looked at Lismore, seventy-two feet over all, 
with a mainmast eighty feet from the water line to the truck, 
and then at our crew — myself, Olva, and Roy, our sailor. 

I shook my head. No, we could take care of ourselves, we 
hoped. It blew harder; we started to drag our anchor away 
from the Nam Sang and the Peirce and Kilburn dock. We 
moved slowly and, when I thought we were out where we 
were clear, I lowered the second anchor, cranking it down 
with the windlass until it just touched bottom. As Lismore 
sheered off to port and then started to fall back, I veered 
chain on both anchors. We then had both anchors spread out 
ahead of us with 300 feet of chain on each. That was all we 
could do, but it seemed enough; we were holding our own 
and felt we could hold our own as we had many times before. 

But gradually the wind shifted around to the south. Out- 
side the lighthouse, it looked darned rough. A motor-sailer, 
with a long bowsprit rigged for swordfishing, came in, fol- 
lowed by some large fishing trawlers. Then, through glasses, 
I could see another motor-sailer anchored outside the light- 
house, evidently in trouble — and it looked like lots of 
trouble. A passenger steamer pulled out of the dock on the 
New Bedford side and started out the channel. 

““Darned fool!” we thought. 

She was high-sided, with three or four decks that caught 
the force of the wind dead ahead. Moving very slowly — in 
fact, so slowly that I-doubted whether she would be able 
to get outside of the narrow channel — she disappeared in 
the mist that was flying along before the gale. Two passenger 
steamers came in and then, later, the one that had gone out; 
I bet they were glad to get back even though they took great 
risk in docking again. Violent gusts at times swept into the 
harbor bringing along a heavy mist, obscuring the lighthouse 
and everything in its path. We were interested in seeing what 
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Richard H. Anthony 
The steel 70-footer ‘“‘Mary M” was high and dry on the Fairhaven 
shore, wreckage all around her. Below, looking along the causeway on 
the Fairhaven side, where the hurricane had piled up boats and 


flotsam of all sorts in a confused tangle 
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was going on around us. The crew of the Nam Sang ran to 
launch their dinghy while the captain stood by watching 
them. We could not hear a word they said but their actions 
told everything. The captain never moved. Reluctantly, 
they secured the boat again and joined him in the cockpit. 
The jib of a black schooner nearby, caught by the wind, 
suddenly left the bowsprit and went up as if hoisted by the 
halliard, then started to go to bits, cloth by cloth. I could 
not believe my eyes when I saw a dinghy coming down the 
wind through that smother of foam. The man in it made a 
desperate lunge for the taffrail of the schooner. 

I thought I heard someone calling me and turned to see my 
wife’s face close to mine, shouting something about that 
man, but I could not hear it. He caught the taffrail all right, 

(Continued on page 97) 
Track chart showing hurricane as. it moved north from the West Indies 
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“Sarah-Ellen Il” is 40’ O” in 
length over all, 11' 6” beam 
and 2’ 10” draft. Driven by a 
pair of Kermath Diesel engines 
developing 85 horse power 
each, she cruises at a 14-mile 
pace. Mr. Simmons plans to 
use the yacht in the Bahamas 
and along the southern Atlantic 
Coast of the United States and 
the shores of the Gulf. 


“SARAH-ELLEN 


Le 


This new motor boat, built for J. W. Simmons, of Tallahassee, 
Florida, by the Chris-Craft Corporation, is one of the most 
completely equipped sport fishermen afloat. She has auto- 
matic steering, ship-to-shore telephone and electric refrigera- 
tion. Harpooner’s pulpit and lookout’s seat aloft are pro- 
vided. At the left is the cockpit with swivel fishing chair, 
refrigerated bait boxes and large fish box with running water. 
The amidship portion of the transom may be removed and a 
roller shipped therein for landing big fish. Lower left; the 
cabin, looking forward. Below, one of the two sets of controls. 














‘‘Alagi’ has run more than 500 miles in competition during the past two years with no major breakdowns 


M. Rosenfeld 


GRIEF AND GLORY IN THIS YEAR’S RACING 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


INCE the admission of foreign boats and en- 
gines into our Gold Cup and President’s Cup 
-— races, it has taken the European motor boat 
— men ‘only two years to dominate our two 
- greatest racing events. This is one way of ex- 

pressing it. Another and perhaps fairer way 
would be to say that of all the new and old 12-Litre boats 
in the world, regardless of nationality, only one managed 
to keep running and, naturally, walked off with all the im- 
portant races. In this connection, it must be remembered 
that all the other Gold Cup boats in Italy and France fell 
apart during the season, as did the entire American fleet. 
Bad luck? No. Bad management? Yes. 

There is not a great deal to be said about the thirty-fifth 
Gold Cup Race on Labor Day at Detroit and the President’s 
Cup Race in Washington, which Count Rossi won so de- 
cisively and with so little competition, except this — pre- 
paredness won again. And in those three words is the whole 
history of thirty-five years of motor boat racing, here and 
abroad. 

In the highly complicated and expensive business of 
racing boats in the big inboard classes, there is a scant hand- 
ful of men who know what it is all about, get really expert 
work done on their hulls and motors, get their boats built 
and tried out months in advance and get all the bugs worked 






out of them. When race time comes, their hulls are known to 
be correctly designed, stable, strong and fast. Their engines 
are ready in every part and every accessory. They run and 
they win races. Such men as Gar Wood, Melvin Crook, 
George Reis, Antonio Becchi, the Italian, Bill Horn and a 
few others whose exploits have been the high spots of our 
motor boat racing. 

In outboard racing, there are two or three dozen such 
people, Jacoby, Fonda, Ferguson, Mullen, Carlisle, Neal, 
Wearly, the Tysons and others. 

And now comes Count Rossi to prove that he belongs.in 
that efficient group of practitioners whose boats are ready 
to race at race time. No broken oil line, no untried idea of 
hull design, no weakly fastened frame or overlooked engine 
part punishes the good Count in the middle of a race by 
suddenly depriving him of the rewards of months of labor 
and expense. His old Isotta-Fraschini engine, which consists 
of six cylinders out of one of the 12-cylinder machines used in 
the fleet of flying boats General Balbo flew from Italy to 
Chicago four or five years ago, is constantly kept in prime 
condition by his small staff of mechanics headed by the 
skillful Venturoli. His boat, not a seagoing craft but a 
racing machine beautifully and strongly put together, never 
falls apart or does unexpected things. The combination has 
run more than 500 miles in competition during the past two 
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years with practically no breakdowns. It has won many 
races in Europe; has won, with a perfect score in three races, 
the 12-Litre world championship; established the 12-Litre 
world record of 91.04 miles an hour; made the fastest lap 
for two years in the Gold Cup Race and the fastest time ever 
made for the entire 90 miles; finished second last year and 
now has captured our two premier trophies, making record 
times in both events. 

It is not a story of skillful design, superb driving, mystery 
engines or unlimited cash outlay. It is purely a story of 
reliability brought about by careful preparation. 

In the sixteen Gold Cup Races since the limitation of 
power was put into effect in 1922, every single race has been 
won by reliability, frequently one boat running perfectly 
while the others quit entirely or limped around with internal 
ills. Packard Chriscraft, Baby Bootlegger, Greenwich Folly, Imp, 
Hotsy Totsy, Delphine IV, El Lagarto, Impshi and Notre 
Dame all won on reliability. It is the priceless ingredient of 
racing which a majority of our race boat owners seem never 
to achieve. Races are won in the boat house. 

Generally speaking, and with only a sprinkling of excep- 
tions, our Gold Cup boats from the beginning have been the 
subject of faulty design, weak construction, incorrect en- 
gineering, inadequate preparation, bad management and, 
consequently, dismal performance. It was not hard luck 
alone which has been responsible for the failure, as compe- 
titions, of most of the last ten Gold Cup Races. There are a 
number of other reasons. 

In the first place, the Gold Cup Race has always been a 
development race. It was planned as such, to stimulate 
experimentation in hull and engine design and practice. 
There are no standardized boats and engines available for it. 
Those who desire to participate are forced to use old aviation 
engines or pay huge prices for the building — and frequently 
rebuilding — of new engines of untried and unknown per- 
formance. Designers of automobile engines and automobile 
mechanics are employed to work out the complicated and, 
to them, unfamiliar problems of marine propulsion. Experi- 
mental hulls are created, sometimes by qualified naval 
architects but frequently by other men with plenty of 
imagination but little knowledge of marine design. And this 
is as true in Europe as it is here; in fact, somewhat more so. 


J. W. Bramble’s “Pep IV” won in Class K at Washington and set a new world’s record of 55.249 m.p.h. 


YACHTING 


But perhaps this is as it should be. After all, the Gold Cup 
was originally dedicated to experimentation in boats and 
engines. The absence from the present marine market, here 
and abroad, of stock boats and engines suitable for high 
speed racing in the 12-Litre and unlimited classes may be a 
good thing for development. It has certainly been productive 
of experimentation. Countless breakdowns, upsets, failures 
and vast public disappointment have been the accompani- 
ments. The A.P.B.A. Year Book, in its Gold Cup records, 
does not paint the forlorn competitive picture as it really is 
because, giving only the best speeds made by the boats in 
single heats, it does not show that in each of the past ten 
races all but one or two of the contenders have failed to 
finish the entire race. It has cost the losers somewhere be- 
tween five and ten million dollars to try out their ideas since 
that first Gold Cup Race on the Hudson in 1904. This vast 
sum has not been entirely wasted. It. has brought forth a 
number of valuable ideas which have produced progress in 
our racing boats. The speed of the Gold Cup Class has 
climbed from 23.6 miles an hour to 72 in competition, with 
single miles at 91. 

While real competition is still lacking, we all dream of a 
race in which four or five of these new speed creations will 
hang together long enough to finish the entire three heats of 
the Gold Cup Race at their highest capacity. And that, my 
hearties, will be a contest to tell the grandchildren about 
many years hence. It is what we are all hanging around for 
and what all these fellows are spending their good money for 
on hulls and engines. 

False economy -has also played havoc with our 12-Litre 
racing as a spectacle. You can’t buy for a song an ancient 
cylinder block and, with economy and dabbling, create 
around it an engine which will run with the necessary per- 
fection for 90 miles at 90 miles per hour. It’s not in the cards. 
Time, or rather the lack of it, has wrecked more boats than 
driftwood or rough water. It has been the habit of many of 
our Gold Cup contenders to start construction of a boat in 
June, to complete her and try her out the day before the 
race and — spend that night rebuilding the hull and motor. 
If you want names, I can give you at least twenty offhand. 
Motor boat racing is not primarily a contest of driving skill. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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J. H. Thom’s “Circe” was designed by David Boyd, of Sandbank, Scot- 
land. She is his first international racer to appear in American waters 


HERE are, I suppose, handicaps in every branch of 

trade. Dismissing them all with the assertion that I 

know nothing of them, I call attention to the lamentable 
circumstance that a dramatic climax is denied the factual 
reporter of sports events. No matter how ardently or pains- 
takingly he may work up to the climactic moment, leaving 
the reader in gasping suspense until the crashing dénoue- 
ment, the headline writer or the caption wizard spoils it all. 
Thus — again avoiding wearisome comparisons — this story 
is entitled, ‘‘Circe Takes Seawanhaka Cup,” and how, with 
this dead giveaway, can I reproduce the thrills which 
electrified spectators in the decisive race of the twenty-sixth 
contest for the historic trophy? 

Perhaps I’d better not try. Circe, when she arrived in this 
country from the Clyde, was one of four Six-Metres compos- 
ing the challengers for the British-American Trophy. She 
wasn’t the worst of the four nor was she, as judged by the 
results of the eight-boat match, by any means the best. 
The American defenders went only one more race than the 
minimum distance in that series, winning four out of five, 
and in the first of them Circe finished last in a 12- to 15-knot 
breeze. 

In the second race of that series, Circe, owned and sailed 
by J. H. Thom, a newcomer to the Sound, was sixth, or third 
from last. At the next try, which was uncompleted, Circe 
was next to last when the American Djinn attempted to slip 
past her and pick up a place in the point score. Thom met 
the issue and in the ensuing luffing match Djinn fouled 
Circe and withdrew. A lesson might have been drawn from 
the Scotsman’s fighting spirit in this sudden and quickly 
terminated contest but it was lost to sight in the more im- 
portant fact that Djinn’s disqualification crippled America’s 
team for the re-sailed race. Circe was fourth when they met 
again for the third race, and in the fourth heat she was again 
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“CIRCE” TAKES 
SEAWANHAKA CUP 


Challenging Scottish “Six” Makes It 


Three in a Row 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


in this unenviable position. Finally, in the light sailing which 
Goose loves and in which the American champion finished 
first for the second time in the five-race match, Circe came 
in next to last. 

Goose’s record having been spread all across the summer’s 
chapter of Six-Metre racing on Long Island Sound, there 
was no element of surprise in her choice as defender in the 
match for the Seawanhaka Cup which immediately suc- 
ceeded the British-American races. The choice was made be- 
fore the Scottish yachtsmen had indicated their challenger 
and the surprise came when the bright-hulled Circe was 
selected to wrest the cup from the pride of the western 
world. 

Goose had won three straight races when pitted against the 
best that Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Great Britain (the 
last represented by the Bermudian entry Solenta) had to 
offer in the Scandinavian Gold Cup series. She had been de- 
signed by Olin Stephens, who was instrumental in dynamit- 
ing the “‘J”’ boat class by the excellence of his contribution 





Edwin Levick Photos 
“Goose,” owned by George Nichols, was designed by Sparkman & 


Stephens, Inc., and built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., of City Island 
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to the design of Ranger. She was sailed by the veteran 
George Nichols and the talent-in her crew included Briggs 
Cunningham and Rod Stephens — all of them recognized as 
among the best of American yachtsmen. 

Circe, on the other hand, had been designed by a young 
man of about Olin Stephens’ age who nowhere matched the 
American’s experience. His name is David Boyd. He is head 
designer of one of the lesser known firms of River Clyde boat- 
builders, Alexander Robertson, & Sons, of Sandbank. He 
had never before been represented in international racing in 
American waters. He has designed, I understand, a boat to 
the Ocean Racing Rule but she has done nothing to distin- 
guish herself. Circe is the first ‘‘Six’’ that has been built. to 
his design. Sailing in the team races, she had some of the 
worst light sails that have ever been seen in top competi- 
tion west (or east) of Center Island buoy, which is the 
rendezvous if not the actual starting point of Seawanhaka- 
sponsored international races. 

So why was Circe chosen? For the sufficient reason that she 
had won twelve firsts in the season’s racing on the Clyde, 
as compared with nine apiece for Vrana and Erica, her 
Scottish team-mates. But the Clyde is far different from the 
Sound, as everybody who has raced there says, and Goose 
was designed and built for the light to moderate winds and 
sea that we are liable to get. . . . But at this rate we aren’t 
getting anywhere extremely fast. 

The Seawanhaka match began on Saturday, September 
17th, a day, as it happened, that was good for no other sport 
than yacht racing. It wasn’t wind or the lack of it that 


marred the day but the unending showers of rain. The wind, 


in fact, was good. It began at 17 knots, when the Scotsman 
won the start from the American, and it piped up to 25 knots 
before the two “Sixes” had pitched or rolled twice around 
the 6-mile windward-leeward course. Circe led from start to 
finish and won from Goose by 1 minute 44 seconds. 

This, apparently, was Circe’s weather. It was more than 
she had felt in any of her previous starts in American waters 
and the best of it, from the Highlanders’ standpoint, was 


that it heralded one of our typical three-day easterly blows. . 


What Saturday had begun, Sunday would continue, with 
Monday following briskly after. Though it might lighten 
on the third day, the season was well advanced and a piping 
northwesterly could not be long delayed. 

Sunday ran true to form and, although it had lightened at 
midday, the wind at 2:00 p.m. was increasing from a 13-knot 
east northeasterly. Again Circe had the start and, in this 
6-mile twice-around triangular race, it might have been said 
that the difference between the two boats was represented 
by the relative advantage and disadvantage of the start. 
Circe stayed on top to the windward mark, although it was 
observed that on a port hitch in toward the Long Island shore 
she failed to gain as she smoothed the sea. On the starboard 
tack, as the Scottish boat sailed out into more turbulent 
water, she gained again and rounded the first mark, accord- 
ing to my calculations (which undoubtedly suffered from the 
gyrations of my own spectator boat) by 26 seconds. 

There followed a broad reach, northwest by north, spin- 
nakers filling perfectly and Circe’s, borrowed from one of her 
late team-mates, as effective as her rival’s. But the chal- 
lenging skipper, apparently unwilling to risk trouble at the 
second mark boat, took his in long before he reached there 
and the defender picked up 11 seconds. The next reach was 
too close for spinnakers and, with the wind hardening to 20 
knots, Circe seemed, from a position astern, to be having 
trouble even with her Guinea. Once the sheet was slacked 
a yard or more until the luff of the sail fell in, and again the 
Scottish boat bore well off as if to blanket the headsail the 
better to sheet it down. 

The next instant Circe began a luffing match which bottled 
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up an all-but-successful bid of Goose’s to reach past her and 
gain the inside turn. When that affray ended, both boats 
were nearly a quarter of a mile high of the course. Circe laid 
the buoy on the port jibe but Goose, which had sailed close- 
hauled a few seconds more, jibed over to starboard, and then 
back to port as she rounded. The time difference here was 
20 seconds and the distance in that fresh breeze of wind 
more than half a dozen boat lengths. 

Once more on the up grade, Goose gained as she fetched the 
quieter water near the shore and here, splitting away from 
Circe for an appreciable interval, it appeared that she had 
won a valuable advantage. But, when Circe finally tacked to 
starboard and picked up as she forged into the rough water 
off Lloyd Neck, it became apparent that she could lay the 
windward mark. Goose couldn’t without another hitch to 
port and Circe rounded and set her borrowed spinnaker 1 
minute 12 seconds in the lead. 

Which ended that yacht race. Goose, always a reaching 
fool, gained 27 seconds on the next leg and halved her loss on 
the final stretch but the challenger won with a safe lead 
of 26 seconds. 

Now the third race was another story. The easterly had 
moderated so that, while it left a bobble of sea in the last 
of an ebb tide, it was blowing no more than 6 knots when 
the contestants met to westward of the Center Island buoy. 
It was Goose’s weather, so far as anybody knew to the con- 
trary, and there was not the slightest shadow of a doubt 
that it was Nichols’s start. He was on top of Thom with way 
on when the gun was fired and, before the Scotsman had 
gotten his own situation under control, Goose was 50 yards 
to windward and going fast. By less than this distance in 
her own weather, Circe had gained the preceding start and 
won the race. 

Have I mentioned that it rained? For three days it rained. 
Frequently it poured. At times, the rain and the Sound were 
all but indistinguishable, one from the other. Just now it was 
merely raining but the wind was hauling from east-northeast 
so that when Circe came to the port tack (covered by Goose) 
it seemed that she was heading for the starting line which 
she had so lately left. Her Genoa jib, which had looked bad 
the day before, shook its leach in a listless way and I have 
no doubt that the gloom in the vicinity of J. H. Thom was 
thicker than the rain. 

In a few minutes, the fitful wind backed again and Circe 
got going within a few points of her destination, but ever and 
always Goose widened out her lead. They tacked toward 
Cold Spring Harbor entrance and, when they came about 
halfway to the outer mark, the wind hauled to the southeast 
and the race became a procession. Goose reached the mark 
and, after the required starboard hand turn, reached home 
again. When Circe made her turn, she was 2 minutes 35 
seconds astern. The wind strengthened and the rain poured 
down. The rain lightened and the wind hauled into the south- 
west and presently, as Goose neared the inner mark, she 
was obliged to make a short hitch to lay the buoy. Circe, sail- 
ing in the bad luck which usually accompanies the trailing 
boat, was headed even more and made two starboard 
hitches to achieve her destination. At the beginning of the 
second round, she was 5 minutes 1 second astern and the 
yacht race, to all intents and purposes, was over. 

Circe seemed to have given up trying. Although Goose 
carried her spinnaker the entire three miles of this only lee- 
ward leg, Circe reached under her Genoa until she had 
covered half the distance. Then — it was a matter of minor 
interest in a procession like this — it was seen that she had 
picked up 40 seconds on the third leg. There were left to her 
only three miles in which to achieve the impossible and re- 
gain the 4 minutes 22 seconds which she needed to win. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The interior of the deckhouse is in mahogany, 
natural finish. The main cabin is finished in an un- 
usual light oak, with furniture to match. The owner’s 
stateroom is done in a soft walnut finish. Guests’ 
staterooms are painted, with mahogany trim. Up- 
holstery and carpets harmonize with the woodwork. 
The styling of the interior was done by Armin 
Hansen, of Milwaukee. At the top is the after star- 
board corner of the main cabin; below it, the cock- 
pit and, at the bottom, the owner’s stateroom. 


“Tamaris”’ was designed for Ralph T. Friedmann, of 
Milwaukee, by P. L. Rhodes, of Cox and Stevens, 
and built by Burger. Boat Co. - 


“TAMARIS” 


While nominally an auxiliary, this yacht has power enough 
to travel at the speed of a good sized motor boat and at 
the same time performs excellently under sail alone. With 
her ample beam there is plenty of room below while her 
light draft permits her to enter many a shallow harbor. The 
deckhouse is large, light and airy and from it access is had 
to the quarters below. A special feature is the roomy 
cockpit, equipped with binnacle, telemagnetic compass, 
Bendix engine controls and automatic steerer, Bludworth 
direction finder, etc. A waist high teak rail surrounds it. 
Two 150 hp. Superior Diesels are installed under it. 
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YACHTING 


The Thirty-S quare-Metre 
Class has been racing off 
Marblehead for several years 
as well as in Buzzards Bay 


Below, the Swedish invaders. 
Left to right, Axel Wessman, 
Thorsten Lord, Erland Alm- 
quist, Erik Forsberg, Sven 
Salen and Carl Alberg 


Leslie R. Jones 


THE SWEDISH 30-SQUARE-METRE INVASION 


By WILLIAM U. SWAN 


unlike the first in 1929, was successfully repulsed early 

in September by a pair of Beverly Yacht Club boats 
which outsailed a couple of Scandinavians in five races in 
Buzzards Bay, in the first international match for the Bev- 
erly Yacht Club Challenge Cup. This is a five-gallon silver 
bowl, which must be sailed for in the waters and by yachts 
of the holding club. : 

Nine years ago, Eric Lundberg accompanied a trio of 
German ‘30’s”’ to Marblehead and, although barred from 
competing for the President Hoover Cup, subsequently won 
five straight races against the Germans and Americans. 

The match this year was initiated in 1937 by Uffa Fox, of 
the Island Sailing Club of Cowes. For some unexplained 
reason and after the Beverly Yacht Club had gone to con- 
siderable bother and expense, the English challenge was 
withdrawn less than two months from the date set for the 
match. 

Sven Salen, of the Royal Swedish Yacht Club, who had 
already planned to bring over his Six-Metre Fdgel Bla for 
the Scandianavian Gold Cup series at Seawanhaka, on 
learning that the Beverly Yacht Club had been left holding 
the bag, gallantly offered to add a couple of ‘‘30’s” to his 
fleet, his own Fdgel Grip and I. Rosenlund’s Lill Singva IT, 
the latter to be sailed by Erik Forsberg. 

After a series of trial races off Marion late in August, the 
Beverly Yacht Club selected Viking, owned by Alfred E. 
Chase, and Moose, by John 8. Lawrence, both of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, as defenders, qualifying them under the rules 
by electing the owners honorary members. Both American 
boats as well as the Scandinavian boats in the match were 
designed and built in Sweden. After January Ist, 1939, 
yachts contending for the Challenge Cup must be built in 
the defending or challenging countries. 


T= second Swedish Thirty-Square-Metre invasion, 





The skippers and crews in the match were: Fdgel Grip, 
Sven Salen, captain, Thorsten Lord, Axel Wessman; Lill 
Singva II, Erik Forsberg, captain, Erland Almquist, Carl 
A. Alberg; Viking, Alfred E. Chase, captain, John H. Cun- 
ningham, Jr., Alden Haskell; Moose, John 8S. Lawrence, 
captain, E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., John E. Yerxa, James L. 
Parker, Jr. 

Viking was easily the outstanding boat, not only in the 
international match but in the three races for the President 
Roosevelt Cup which followed. In the match, she scored 
1734 of the 29 points gathered in by the Americans, Fdgel 
Grip being second with 1114, Moose with 104 and Lill Singva 
IT with 10 points. The Beverly Yacht Club upheld its record 
of never calling off a race through lack of wind and on one 
day turned on a 20-knot northeaster that stalled the fleet. 

Team work was more or less a feature of the match, 
especially in the fourth race in which Fdgel Grip deliberately 
hauled off the course to blanket Viking so that Lill Singva 
IT might win. This maneuver, however, proved fruitless. 

The first race was sailed over a triangular course 1034 
miles in length. The wind was southwest, light to moderate. 
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Perfectly timed, Viking won the starting honors over Lill 
Singva IT, with Moose covering Fdgel Grip a trifle to leeward. 
The two American boats held their advantage for half an 
hour when the wind dropped to a whisper, leaving Fdgel Grip 
to drift into third place as Moose headed inshore for a better 
breeze. When the wind took on again from the same quarter, 
skipper Chase, with an uncanny scent for air, picked it up 
first and was soon out ahead with the race well in hand. 
At the windward mark Viking led Lill Singva II by 3:14; 
Fégel Grip by 5:57 and Moose by 6:47. 

The smaller, high cut spinnakers on the American yachts 
proved more effective than the larger but lower kites on the 
Swedish but Lill Singva II was favored with an extra puff 
that gained her a few seconds on Viking, while Moose nearly 
nailed Fdgel Grip at the mark. At the turn into the home 
stretch, Viking led Lill Singva II by 3:05; Fdgel Grip by 7 :22; 
and Moose by 7:25. 

At the finish, Viking beat Lill Singva II by 3:12; Fdgel 
Grip by 8:13, and Moose by 9:51, making the point score: 
Americans, 514; Swedes, 5. 

The second race of the series was sailed over a windward 
and leeward course of 14 miles. The wind was southwest 
and strong. 

In the second race, starting honors again went to Viking, 
but two minutes later, in tacking to port to cover Fdgel 
Grip, a jib batten caught on the spreader and before it could 
be cleared the two Swedes were leading for the first and only 
time in the series. Skipper Chase buckled down to his job 
and in fifteen minutes was once more out ahead. 

_ Moose, which had purposely held on to her mooring to roll 
in a reef unbeknownst to the Swedes, was a minute late at 


Left, the men who 
sailed “Viking”? to vic- 
tory. Alfred E. Chase, 
skipper; Alden Has- 
kell and John H. 
Cunningham, Jr. 


Right, “Viking,” owned 
and sailed by Alfred 
E. Chase. High point 
winner in the interna- 
tional match‘ for the 
Beverly Yacht Club 
Challenge Cup 
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the start but her shortened sail soon paid dividends for she 
weathered Lill Singva II and gained on Fdgel Grip, both of 
the Swedish yachts being much overpowered. 

At the windmark mark, off West Island, Viking led 
Fdgel Grip by 3:11; Moose by 5:31 and Lill Singva II by 
13:34. On the slide to the finish, the Swedes set their big 
spinnakers, : Fdgel Grip’s being bright blue, but the sails 
hindered instead of helped. 

Viking beat Fdgel Grip by 5:37; Moose7 :01, and Lill Singva 
IT, 16:40. This made the score: Americans, 1144; Swedes, 9. 

For the third race, a quadrangular course of 12 miles was 
set and the race was sailed in a fresh northeast breeze. 

The windward start was productive of complications. 
Fdgel Grip was too early and tacked to port across Moose, 
while Viking, just astern, bore away to get out of the mixup. 
Once more Viking worked up into the lead and, in the three- 
mile thrash up the bay, beat Moose 17 seconds and Fédgel 
Grip 40, with Lill Singva II far astern. In the four-mile run 
down the bay, Viking hit a strong adverse tide and dropped 
back into third place while Fdgel Grip, coming up fast, nailed 
Moose by 17 seconds at the second mark, with Viking 48 
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seconds and Lill Singva II more than five minutes astern. 

In a short two-mile reach, Fdgel Grip gained steadily on 
the fleet, leading Moose at the turn by 1:03, Viking by 1:36, 
and Lill Singva II by 5:46. She added minutes to her margin 
in the three-mile run to the finish where she beat Moose 
6:08; Viking 8:00 and Lill Singva II by 16:07. This made 
the score: Americans, 1614; Swedes, 14%. 

Skipper Lawrence, in Moose, ran alongside the race com- 
mittee boat after the finish and announced his intention of 
protesting Fdgel Grip for the starting mixup, only to be 
waved aside under Rule 40, made famous by Sopwith; he 
had not displayed his protest flag promptly. The race 
committee, however, exercised its prerogative of hearing 
testimony on what took place and decided that Fdgel Grip 
had not filled away on the port tack. 

The fourth race was sailed over a windward, leeward 
and windward course 10 miles in length. A light to moderate 
southwest wind blew. 

At the start, Moose, coming up on the starboard tack to a 
windward start, forced both of the Swedes over the line for a 
restart, Fdgel Grip having to return twice. By this time, 
Viking was well out ahead and led Moose at the mark by 
1:11, Lill Singva II by 5:33, Fdgel Grip by 8:31. 

In the five-mile run up the bay, the stern boats brought 
up a freshening breeze and gained steadily. Half way to the 
mark, Moose was leading but, unfortunately, in jibing, her 
crew did not see a buoy in the middle of the bay which had 
to be regarded. As Moose’s spinnaker swept the mark, Mr. 
Lawrence ordered it smothered and withdrew, leaving 
Viking to battle with the overtaking Swedes. Fdgel Grip 
was within a hundred yards of Viking, with Lill Singva IT not 
far astern, as they approached the leeward mark. Viking 
rounded neatly but Fdgel Grip, dowsing her spinnaker and 
breaking out her Genoa, ignored the mark and ran over to 
cover the American, so that his club-mate might win. It 
was, of course, perfectly legitimate and for half an hour it 
looked as if skipper Salen had accomplished his purpose. 
When Lill Singva II was half way to the finish, Salen let 
Viking go and ran back up the bay to turn the omitted 
mark. But, although Viking was easily crossed by Lill 

(Continued on page 105) 
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THE NEW ANNAPOLIS “34” 


She is 34’ O” in length over all, 10’ O”’ on the water line and 3’ O”' draft. Her power 
plant is a pair of 6-cylinder Chrysler Ace engines which drive her better than 18 m.p.h. 
The engines are rubber mounted and the machinery compartment is sound insulated. 


YACHTING. 


Piet. t OR 11”. 


This attractive motor yacht was built by the Annapolis Yacht 
Yard, Inc., from designs by its president, Chris B. Nelson, for H. A. 
Delano, of York, Pa. She is framed with oak and planked with 
white cedar, Everdur fastened. Trim is of mahogany. The plans 
of “‘Del-Cor IIl’”’ were published in the May, 1938, “Yachting.” 


Rideout 
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The “Thirty Squares” had a hotly contested season, John Lawrence’s “Moose” finally reaching 
the top of the class and, with Alfred Chase’s “Viking”? being selected to turn back the Swedish 
invaders on Buzzards Bay in the Roosevelt Cup series 


XTREMELY close competition in the major classes 
E was the keynote of the 1938 championship season off 
Marblehead, a season also distinguished by the tri- 
umphs of veteran helmsmen and by as poor racing weather 
as yachtsmen can remember. 

- Although there were some runaway victors in the battle 
for the Marblehead open championships, the competition 
was keen in the Eight-Metres, Thirty-Square-Metres, Class 
T, Town Class, and the first two divisions of the Brutal 
Beasts. In four of these classes, the fight was so close that a 
difference of a single place in the last race would have 
changed the winner. Final margins in these classes varied 
between .002 and .006 points. 

It was a poor season at Marblehead in another respect, 
however, for although the competition was all that could be 
asked and the turnout of racing craft was only slightly below 
the 1937° average, the wind god was not codperative. 
Throughout the season, the breezes proved most unreliable 
both in strength and direction, there being a greater number 
than usual of light fluky days. Even when the breeze had 
any strength, it frequently took a notion to wander about 
the compass. The number of really fine racing days could 
almost be counted on the fingers of one hand, certainly of 
both. Under the circumstances, the race committees at 
Marblehead deserve to be complimented on their mystic 
powers of forecasting for, despite the vagaries of the wind 
which seemed to be a common complaint all along the New 
England coast, they hardly ever failed to give the racing 
craft a course which provided at least the semblance of a 
good windward leg. 

A total of 122 different boats took part in the 24 open 
championship races, which is about an average number for 
recent seasons, but it seemed sad to see the once famous class 
of 25-raters, which headlined Marblehead racing for nearly a 
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SEASON— 
A SUMMARY 


LEONARD M. FOWLE 


decade, shrunk to a single pair. More- 
over, the racing between this pair was 
one-sided, Harold Wheelock’s Cara 
Mia sweeping everything as the grand 
old Robin failed to live up to past form. 

The Eight-Metres, on the other 
hand, quite made up in numbers and 
competition for what Class Q lacked, 
and one of the closest races in a major 
Marblehead class within memory re- 
sulted. The final victor was Thisbe, 
sailed by Charles Francis Adams to 
repeat her 1937 championship triumph 
and prove the ‘‘ Deacon of the Glades”’ 
was still a master hand at a tiller de- 
spite some lean years with Bat in 
Class Q. 

It took all of Mr. Adams’ skill to 
bring Thisbe home to victory in 1938. 
At the end of Marblehead Race Week she was behind 
Marbett and Venture in the standing in a four-cornered race 
which also included Gypsy as a dangerous competitor. Yet, 
in the last six races, ‘‘Charlie’’ Adams sailed Thzsbe in a 
manner which killed off her rivals and allowed her to emerge 
with a margin of .002 over Marbett as the pair stood .717 to 
.715 at the season’s close. It was a triumph of age and ex- 
perience, but for the second season a comparative youngster 
pressed the master for his honors. This season Harry B. 
(‘‘“Bob”’) Thayer provided the most strenuous competition 
when he took over the sailing of Edmund Gabriel’s Marbett 
(ex-Decima and Chinook), a Fife craft with a reputation for 
speed in a breeze. Although imported into the United States 
in 1931, Marbett had never been raced with any regularity 
and had been out of all competition during the past two or 
three seasons. Despite the handicap of a limited sail locker, 
particularly in the matter of light canvas, and in spite of 
Marbett’s heavy weather reputation, Bob Thayer sailed her 
beautifully to make her a dangerous competitor in all 
weathers. 

In addition to the close fight for the title, the Eight- 
Metres were closely followed by yachtsmen because of Miss 
Nancy Leiter’s new Venture. Throughout the season, this 
long green creation of the associated designing skill of E. 
Arthur Shuman, Jr., and C. Padgett Hodson proved a most 
dangerous contender and was in the running for the cham- 
pionship until Labor Day. Venture, with a powerful hull and 
a modern rig designed with a large fore triangle to make the 
most effective use of Genoas and parachutes, was at her best 
in light to moderate weather, and her performance this 


season with a comparatively inexperienced skipper against 


the boats sailed by “Charlie” Adams and ‘‘ Bob” Thayer 
leads many critics to hail her as the fastest ‘“‘Eight”’ on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 
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Gypsy, sailed for the first time in several seasons almost 
exclusively by her owner, Harry E. Noyes, was in the thick 
of the battling until late August and again proved that she is 
a great boat, while one of the surprises of the season was 
Gordon Abbott, Jr.’s, Cockade (ex-Mab and Egret). This light 


‘ weather performer was a craft that appeared to improve with 


age and, following alterations by Frank Paine, Cockade ex- 
perienced her best season and gave a good account of herself 
in all conditions. In early September, she captured the 
Ladies’ Plate series. It is, indeed, regrettable that she was 
one of the victims of the hurricane, the only important rac- 
ing yacht in the Marblehead fleet to be lost. Nelson Ald- 
rich’s Armida performed exceedingly well during the first 
half of the season but dropped into the ruck following a 
disastrous Race Week. 

Next to the “Eights,” the “‘Thirties”’ attracted the most 
interest. During the season, any one of eight boats in this 
class was a potential winner and some excellent racing re- 
sulted. Early in the season, Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s, Roulette II 
was out in front but in July she was replaced in the van by 
Alfred Chase’s Viking, 1937 champion. 

However, just before Race Week, John Lawrence’s 
Moose started to travel with consistent speed and in the next 
month, during which she was judged the winner of the 
Leonard Munn Fowle Memorial Trophy for the outstanding 
performance of Marblehead Race Week, Moose swept into 
the lead for the season’s championship and retained her 
laurels until the end, although Viking won the Eastern 
Yacht Club championship. 

It was a source of pride to the Marblehead class when 
Moose and Viking visited Buzzards Bay and were selected 
for the American team in the series against Sweden which 
the Americans won in September. Aside from these leaders 
in the championship racing, Blaney Dane did exceedingly 
well with the old Bacardi, and the Hoveys (Elizabeth, 
Charlie, and ‘‘ Buss’’) got more speed out of Oriole (ex-Blue- 
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bill) than she had hitherto shown. With better fitting can- 
vas another season, she will be more dangerous. Daniel E. 
Watson, the new owner of Lill-Singva, took some time to be- 
come accustomed to racing a “‘Squeak” but she was an 
increasing threat as the season progressed. Jimmy Con- 
nolly’s Valiant and Conrad Nelson’s Brilliant proved 
troublesome under certain conditions. 

The championship racing in the other larger classes all 
developed into walkaways for the leading boat. Charles G. 
Moody’s Mary cleaned up in Class R but Henry Taggard, 
with Stranger II, and Herbert Farnsworth, with Rebel, both 
newcomers to the class, should make it more interesting in. 
1939. Horton Brown’s Tinker swept Class S, and E. Sohier 
Welch’s Evanthia II ran away from the M-B Class Knock- 
abouts. Despite Evanthia’s wide lead for the major honors, 
the latter class had some spirited racing as the close bunch- 
ing of Sea Dog, Nabob II, Caprice, Taira, Jackanapes III, 
Amazon, Navigo, Chinook, and Noremac in the fight for sec- 
ond place shows. 

‘To compensate for these wide margins, the junior and 
smaller classes at Marblehead, except for the Sophomores 
where Clark Shepard’s Twinz had a wide edge, have seldom 
experienced closer racing. In Class T, Albert Clay’s Amboy 
had a lead of but .003 over Paul Haley’s Ilex in a class which 
had some good racing all season. In the first division of the 
Brutal Beasts, Bobby Coulson’s Thistle led Hope Noyes’ 
Bounding Clam by only .004 to spare. The good racing of 
these two classes was further emphasized by the fact that 
Ilex won the Eastern championship in Class T. A third boat, 
George O’Day’s Good News, captured the Eastern cham- 
pionship of the first division Beasts. There was also good 
competition in the other divisions of the Beasts where Sally 
Smith’s Squeekie and Leland Estes’ Leda divided honors in 
the second division and Frank Scully’s Pokey won the 
championship of the novice grouping. 

The Town Class, introduced in 1936 by year ’round 
residents of Marblehead, continued to 
grow and its competition this season 
was much keener than heretofore, with 
Barbara Bloomfield Wood’s Brilliant 
Jr. nosing out John Lynch’s Buddy by 
.685 to .679 in a class of 26 boats. 

As the Corinthian decided to aban- 
don its club championship series this 
season, there were only two champion- 
ships, both open, to be contested. The 
Marblehead season’s championship 
consisted of 24 races run by the Bos- 
ton, Corinthian, and Eastern Yacht 
Clubs with all yachts required to 
start in at least 18 races, including the 
last two contests, or be penalized. The 
Eastern also offered an open cham- 
pionship for the eleven contests under © 
its colors. The figures for these cham- 
pionship races are given below with 
the boats that qualified for the sea- 
son’s championship listed according 
to their order of finish. The winners of 
the Eastern championships, where 
different from the season’s winner, are 
starred: 


Championship standings of the 
Marblehead open racing season: 


Class and name Starts Eastern Season’s 
The ‘‘Eights”’ furnished some of the closest racing ever seen off Marblehead in a major class, small Cuve ate heres re ee 797 
: Fs S98 F "4 ara a . . 
margins separating the leaders. Here are Harry E. Noyes’ ‘‘Gypsy” (to windward) and Gordon Robin 18 .500 .475 


Abbott’s ‘‘Cockade”’ in a ‘‘photo finish” 


(Continued on page 100) 








The start of the first heat for the 4-Litre Championship. “Chrissie II’ won the heat but ‘‘ Miss Manteo II” captured the second heat and the trophy 


THE PRESIDENT’S CUP REGATTA 


OMEHOW the weather man got confused in apportion- 
ing the weather for the two week-ends assigned to the 
President’s Cup Regatta. He dealt out light, baffling 

winds and smooth water to the sailing craft and three days 
of blue skies and. a fine sailing breeze to the motor boat 
racers. Too much breeze, in fact, on the first day of the meet, 
which was devoted to the outboard hydroplanes, for the 
fields were reduced by the rough water. 

The two bright stars of the first day, September 23rd, were 
James Mullen, last year’s intercollegiate champion, who 
cleaned up in Classes B and C, amateur, and Class F,, open, 
and Thom Cooper, of Kansas City, who won in Classes A 
and B, professional, and finished well up in Class C and in 
the open Class F event. Although it was rough, there was 
only one boat capsized, Charles Blake turning a somersault 
in the first heat of the Class C professional race. 

Saturday morning was allotted to mile trials and Jack 
Cooper, of Kansas City, drove his ‘‘225”’ Tops II over the 
mile and boosted his own world’s record to 75.393 miles per 
hour. After this fine performance, while heading back to the 
navy yard, a heavy piece of driftwood wrecked shaft, strut 
and propeller, putting the boat out of the day’s racing. 

There were fourteen races scheduled for the day, the 91- 
and 135-cubic-inch boats being sent away together and all 
the inboard runabout classes, except E and K, being lumped 
together. This made a class of ten racing together instead of 
several uninteresting duels. The ‘‘225’s” turned out only a 
few boats for the national championship but put up some 
fairly lively racing. In the first heat, Gibson Bradfield’s Bad 
News led until close to the finish when she burned off all her 

(Continued on page 104) 


Fine Weather, Many Trophies and Few Boats 
By CHARLES H. HALL 


Count Theo Rossi’s ‘‘Alagi’’ won the President’s Cup 


and set new lap and course records for the event 
M. Rosenfeld Photos 
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POWER BOAT TO THE RESCUE 





N Saturday, September 17th, 1938, a 32-foot 
sea skiff, with a powerful motor, roared out of 
Sie. ‘e a harbor along the Connecticut shore, jumped 
teen” the rip at the edge of the steamboat channel, 
<—— zy *teadied fora moment in the deeper water, and 

then started to throw it white over the deck- 
house as she stuck her nose into the dirt of Long Island 
Sound which was waiting for her around the point. 

The weather was lousy, with a Scotch mist driven hard by 
a fresh ENE breeze, and the waters of the Sound doing 
what they always do in a breeze out of the NE quadrant. 
All of which turned out to be the forerunner of the ‘‘tropical 
disturbance of hurricane intensity” which ran away from 
the tropics and visited the North Atlantic Coast on the 
following Wednesday. 

Once around the point and out in the Sound, the skipper 
of Ginger II headed her west toward his destination, and she 
stopped tossing the whitecaps and started to wallow and roll 
and yaw, as most cabin power cruisers will in a following sea. 
On board, besides the skipper, were a Star boat expert and 
his wife, and the skipper’s sister. Jack, the Star boat sailor, 
commented as the boat dipped her rail: 

“Holy Mike, skipper, this is worse than a Star boat!”’ 

“Yeah,” the skipper answered, as he rolled the wheel to 
keep her from broaching to under a driven wave crest. 
“‘No sails to steady a motor boat; goin’ to get some next year, 
though, just for this sort of stuff!” 

‘Wish you had one now,” Jack complained. 

The skipper chuckled. ‘‘ What’s the matter, can’t you take 
a?” 

“Can’t take — but I can give!’”’ Jack exclaimed, and 
hauled himself to the rail, where he suited the action to the 
word. Coming up for air after his first effort, and feeling con- 
siderably relieved, he looked about to see what he could see. 
Off to the south’ard a fleet of small sail boats, evidently in a 
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If you" are broadside to the sea, watch 
your roll when you lift the person you 
are rescuing from the water. Right, om- 
inous weather: A good time to look 
around before the downpour. The best 
place to pick up a man here would be at 
the opening in the rail abreast the pilot 
house, or else at the cockpit aft. Below, 
rescuer with correct grip. He is turning 
the man “‘backside to.”’ Never try to take 
@ person on board belly side down 

M. Rosenfeld 





A Yarn and Some Conclusions Connected 


With Motor Boats and “Man Overboard” 


By 
F. G. MERRICK 


race, were struggling along close-hauled on the port tack 
and making heavy weather of it. 

“Hey, skipper!” he called, ‘‘looks like a sail boat in 
trouble yonder.’”’ He pointed to where one of the craft was 
tossing about, a rag of jib fluttering wildly, and her mainsail 
doused. 

‘““Yeah. Let’s see what’s going on,” the skipper shouted 
and threw his throttle wide. The little cruiser jumped as a 
race horse would if you smacked him on the rump and tore 
perilously, yawing high, wide and handsome, toward the ap- 
parently disabled sail boat in the distance. With the change 
of course, Ginger IJ ran beam to the sea and leaped cra- 
zily from crest to trough, with spray hurtling across her 
constantly. 

The ladies, who had been below trying to scrape together a 
sketchy lunch, barged up on deck. 

““What’s the matter?” they cried in unison. 

The skipper merely pointed. Suddenly one of the ladies 
exclaimed: 

‘“‘What’s that little black thing in the water there?”’ 

All hands looked toward a small black blob, about a 
quarter-mile to leeward of the sail boat, which appeared and 
disappeared as Ginger II rose on the crests and slid into the 
troughs. Jack picked up the binoculars and steadied himself 
against ‘a stanchion for a look. 








“It looks like man overboard to me,” he announced. 

Without comment, the skipper headed over for the object. 
At the speed at which the boat was traveling, she soon was 
close enough to verify Jack’s statement. It was a man in the 
water, without question; and that he was alive was evident 
when he waved feebly at the approaching power boat. The 
skipper leaned hard on the whistle button, to let him know 
that he was seen and Ginger IJ roared toward him. 

‘How are you going to pick him up?” asked the skipper’s 
sister. 

‘“‘Wait till we get there,”’ she was told. ‘‘Hey, Jack, get a 
life ring ready and bend on a good length of line. Lines are 
under the transom back aft there.”’ 

‘All set, skipper,” Jack reported a moment later. 

“‘Got plenty of line?” 

‘Yeah. And a couple of extra coils if the first’s too short.”’ 

“‘Okeh. Have the boathook handy, too. I’m going to run 
just to leeward of him and round up. I’ll keep enough way on 
to'coast past him and give him a lee. As soon as he’s to lee- 
ward, heave the life ring. Work snappy, I can’t have the 
propeller turning when we get near him, you know.” 

A little later they rounded up, the motor was throttled 
down, the clutch thrown out and, as the Ginger II lost way 
just to windward of the man in the water, Jack dropped the 
life ring neatly within reach of his hand. He had strength 
enough left, fortunately, not only to grab the life ring but, 
when they had hauled him within reach of it, to grab the 
boathook and chin himself on it, while Jack and the skipper 
gave him a hand over the side. 

While the ladies furnished blankets and plied him with 
brandy, he admitted shamefacedly that the sail boat which 
seemed in trouble was the one from which he had slipped and 
fallen into the water, and that the only trouble with her was 
that her crew was looking for him. Which was just as well, 
as the weather had shut in thick and it would have been a 
hard job to find her again. 


Full speed to the rescue. A man in the water has been sighted 
and this sea skiff tosses it about to get there in a hurry 


3 i Pail” Sete 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 


That was a good, thorough, seamanlike job! It was re- 
counted to me merely as an interesting and exciting experi- 
ence. But, partly for the very reason that it occurred when 
the weather, although disagreeable, was not such as to make 
the rescue a heroic exploit, but when it was the sort of 
weather rather frequently experienced; and partly because 
it_ was the sort of experience anyone may have on the water, 
at almost any time, it contains food for thought. I cannot 
help but wonder, of all the thousands operating motor boats 

(Continued on page 110) 
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OFF THE GRAND BANKS 


From an etching by Philip Kappel 
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Hopetown Harbor, as seen from Elbow Cay bight. “Motu” got aground while entering 


“MOTU” GOES TO ANDROS 


Part II—From Abaco Home to the United States 
By CORROL KLOTZBACH 






UGAR LOAF CAY is a most remarkable saw-like 
44 row of rock bumps. With these astern and 
Elbow Cay Light ahead, you may gallop 
— merrily along free of shoals. Should you come 
- this way, locate the northernmost of the Parrot 

Cays — which won’t be where the chart indi- 

cates it to be — pass close to and then keep the light open 

‘on the starboard bow until close enough to make out Eagle 
Rock at the entrance to the harbor, a good 300 yards north- 
ward of the light. Then steer for the rock and pass 80 feet to 
the southward, following here the ‘‘ white lakes” described 
before. Head for the open cement street of the settlement 
until the harbor entrance opens up, curve to starboard and 
pass through this 50-foot gateway about in the center and 
you are in— provided you don’t deviate a hair from the 
deep streak and go aground. 

We deviated and stuck nicely for the first of many times 
and the only time it ever happened on the flood. There was 
the end of the town in full sight, a lighthouse near by with 
workmen in view upon its top, squealing children ashore, a 
church bell ringing. Dinghies passed close to, the occupants 
scowled, not a hand lifted in salute. Fine way to greet 
strangers visiting this H’outpost h’of H’Empire, thought we. 
So we piled into the dink with the lead line and sounded out 
the best water. Halfway in, we encountered a large, bald, 
black man, smiling and genial, who informed us that the 
coming tide would give us ample water and telling us where 
the channel lay. He introduced himself as ‘ P. K.”’ (Principal 
Keeper) Sawyer of the light. We continued in with him for a 
brief visit to the light. 

The P. K. introduced us to E. Barratt and F. Wrathmall, 
engineers in charge, with whom we later spent many pleasant 
hours. Wrathmall had his family out from Sunderland and 
lived in style in one of the few houses in town which afforded 
glass windows. Barratt managed in solitary bachelor gran- 
deur in what we later referred to as “‘ Hilltop Manor.” 

Returned to Motu, we found her afloat and swinging to 
her anchor. Picking it up, we proceeded in without further 
mishap, to anchor off the government dock amid much 
hoarse yelling from the children ashore. The brats (and 
adults) here boast the ugliest voices.I have heard anywhere; 
a hoarse croak from some, a complaining whine from others. 

I immediately went ashore to present our T'ransire, a bit 
of paper you will encounter upon entry and have along until 
you leave. It is merely a sort of pass listing the vessel’s name 
and ownership, cargo ‘‘ballast,” that you get at each 


departure and turn in upon arrival when going from one 
administrative district to another. It enables them theoreti- 
cally to keep a check on your movements, costs nothing and 
gives the commissioners and constables something to do. I 
was grouchily received by a surly appearing individual 
whom I took to be the town bum, lying, as he was, upon his 
back in the jail yard. He later turned out to be the: Magis- 
trate of Abaco, a somewhat honorary title. Informed that 
the Commissioner was away, I was directed to the Constable, 
Richard Russell, and unloaded the Transire, hizzoner re- 
ceiving it with a notable lack of enthusiasm. I hastened to 
return to Motu where I found a stalemate in an attempted 
conversation with some children in dinghies hanging to each 
quarter. These kids had not as yet outgrown their bump of 
curiosity; by all others, we were left entirely alone that day 
with one notable exception which, for once, we did not live 
to regret. : 

The exception arrived after 4:30 p.m., when work at the 
light stopped and the harbor was temporarily aswarm with 
dinghies returning the lords and masters to their ’omes. All 
passed by but’ one. That one, sculled feverishly: by a long- 
nosed and gangling gentleman in an immense straw hat, 
luffed alongside and a self-appointed friend, mentor, and 
guide so announced himself and added as an afterthought 
his name, Rogers Lowe.. From Rogers we nightly heard of 
storm and wreck, gossip and scandal, encounters with giant 
“‘scuttles,” clever doings of an individual whose name 
always turned out to be our bashful Roger. His good wife 
later undertook our laundry and baked our bread, also kept 
a flock of chickens for us in a coop I financed. Chickens here 
must be kept for weeks and the fish flavor fed out with corn. 
They must also be fattened and rested so as to tender up, a 
three-month old ‘‘fryer’’ being a well seasoned veteran of 
the eternal war against starvation. 

So began the long siege of the “‘season’’ and let it not be 
forgotten that this was the hurricang season — not the 
‘‘season”’ of the resort cities. We settled down in the harbor, 
leaving off and on for picnics to nearby islands with the 
engineers and the Methodist parson, the -Rev. William 
Armstrong — soul-saver, raconteur extraordinary and Walter 
Winchell of Abaco — whom we sometimes ferried around to 
his outlying parishioners, Motu with church pennant at 
masthead. With fishing-trips, journeys behind the reefs to 
Green Turtle Cay and Marsh Harbor, time passed easily 
and there was plenty to amuse us. Between times, I painted 
ship and remodeled the interior. On Sunday nights we held a 
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Elbow Cay Light was being ‘remodeled. Right, residents 
in the Bahamas date everything from the latest hurricane. 
Here are some ruins on Green Turtle Cay 


meeting of the Charlie McCarthy Fans Asso- 
ciation and Marching Club of Abaco; another 
evening during the week was devoted to polite 
bridge sessions during which the Commissioner 
and I bristled nationalistically at each other. 
Erase from your mental images that one of old 
Etonian or Harrovian carrying on for King and 
Country in these remote outposts of empire. 
Substitute in this case a vain, fidgeting person 
of Greek extraction, born in New York City, 
naturalized as a Bahamian, and more British 
than a stage butler. Put yourself in my shoes 
and attempt an answer to this poser fired at me 
one evening before we got to the coats off and 
play ball stage. ‘‘Tell me, deah Mr. Klotzbach, 
is it true that the state of discipline in the 
Ameddican Navy is lax as we are wont to 
believe?’’ This in a fine pseudo-Oxford accent, 
while our bona fide British engineers stifled their 
laughter and I gasped and gulped. I thought up 
an answer to it by the next day — but it was then too late. 

Hopetown is a queer place. The island and harbor bear out 
one’s dreams of a tropical paradise, the waters are crystal 
clear and marvelously colored palms fringe the sandy shores, 
the bush is heavy and flowers at all seasons, fish are plentiful, 
fruits grow abundantly wherever cultivated and one might 
expect to find a happy, easy living people. Instead . . . on 
the lighthouse side of the harbor are found happy, healthy 
black faces, well fed and hospitable people, gracious, kindly, 
generous. From there one hears music, singing and laughter, 
there are plump chickens in the runs, fat sheep and goats in 
the yard, the homes are clean as are their inhabitants. Across 
the harbor the general rule is the opposite extreme; there is 
dirt, filth, ugliness and squalor, lack of food, wizened 
crabbed faces, ugly voices, squabbling eternal, -imbecilic 
brats and adults — all the effects of a close-bred clan of 
whites well down the degenerative ladder. There is singing, 
true, of the unmelodious hymns that a Christian civilization 
manages to produce and this in voices far less melodious 
than those of harbor tugs. 

The most serious problem in .the Out Islands is food. 
Where there are blacks, there will be found some pretty 
fair gardens, and vegetables and fruits may be obtained in 
small quantities. Fish and chicken must compose a regular 
part of the diet, some canned meats can be used but become 
unwelcome in a short time. Hopetown’s stores contain flour, 
dirt, canned milk, filth, potatoes, cockroaches, grits, weevils, 
salt meat, dirt and cheap candy. A few other items, such as 
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canned sardines and corned beef, round out the picture. The 
local diet is summed up in “grits and grunts” — the grunt 
being a small, ornate, and plentiful fish. 

To enlarge the diet, one sends off to Nassau via the mail 
boat that comes every two weeks, weather permitting. For 
good old H’American canned goods, one pays a price that 
destroys the enjoyment of eating them; high prices are the 
rule in these poverty stricken islands. There seems to be 
some sort of governmental theory that if things cannot be 
bought they will be grown; instead, they are merely gone 
without. Fresh meats, when ordered, must be specified sent 
on an expensive block of ice; should the mail be delayed, as 
it often is, the meat is apt to be a trifle high. 

Our friend the ““P.K.” slaughtered weekly as a rule, one 
goat being shared nicely between himself, the engineers, the 
parson and us visitors, there being in effect a system of 





rotation that assured us each of a leg of goat every other 
week. Goat chops are not at all bad, particularly if one 
persists in calling them ‘‘lamb.”’ Once we shared in a pig at 
Marsh Harbor and gleefully prepared dinner with po’k 
chops, our last can of sweet potatoes and Southern Maryland 
hot biscuits. Alas and damn, the pig tasted of fish! 
Unfortunately for us northerners, the fish also do not run 
true to form. Some we ate and enjoyed, others were too 
much for us. One in particular turned out to be a gastro- 
nomic horror, though it commands a premium locally. 
Roger had been promising us a rare treat, a fine chub, and 
we heard of chub for weeks before seeing one. Came an 
offshore wind and a quiet day on the reef and off went . 
Roger to his chubbing, returning just before dinner with a 
boatload. Alice fried our hunk for some 35 minutes, the fish 
seemingly getting tougher all the time. Finally we had a go 
at it and one mouthful finished us with chub. It tasted as 
roach paste smells — out here you will get to know all 


- about roach paste — and, when I rushed topside to throw it 


overboard, the damned thing glowed in the dark. I should 
not have been surprised to see it swim off. 

A number of fishes are reputed poisonous; the barracuda, 
amberfish and horse-eye jack share this distinction though 
they are generally eaten. My impression was that unsanitary 
handling and decay were responsible but Doctor Stratton, 
at Marsh Harbor, convinced me otherwise though he could 
furnish no scientific explanation. The consensus is that these 
fish become poisonous through eating some plant on the reef, 
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those partaking being pizen, the others not. I never experi- 
mented. The ’cuda smells like a brass bed anyway and, by 
the time one wrassles in a big jack or amberfish, there’s no 
energy left for eating. : 

We went here and there exploring, carried the parson off 
to his more outlying churches — his boat being crocked with 
a bad magneto — laughed over the squabbles of the people 
ashore, rebuilt the interior of the fore part of the boat and 
kept a wary eye on barometer and a wary ear to the radio. 
We planned, in the event of a hurricane, to take Motu up in 
the narrow ‘‘creek”’ away from the settlement, jam her into 
the mangroves and tie up as well as could be, then chase 
ourselves off for the security of the lighthouse. Do I hear 
cries of “‘ What, leave the ship?” Yup, that I would and, from 
what I have heard and seen, I’d leave a much larger boat 
than ours if any better sanctuary offered. For one thing, 





though the harbor here is well protected, the protection is 
low and forms no break for the wind. For another, the harbor 
sometimes has a number of houses ramming around in it 
during hurricanes. Most important of all is the conviction 
that, during one of these lovely affairs, about all one could 
do is pump and that down below; should anything go wrong 
outside, little could be done to repair it. 

Five times during our stay we kept vigil on what the 
Weather Bureau at Miami had to say about “An extra 
tropical disturbance moving slowly WNW” and meditated 
on the choice that had planted us right in the middle of the 
road, so to speak. Each time the sails were brought below, 
all extra halliards likewise, lashings passed over hatches and 
boom and the cumbersome hurricane hawser I had provided 
broken out and laid ready for use. This rope, of 1% inch 
diameter and 300 feet long, presented quite a problem in 
stowage. It finally rested alongside the cockpit and under 


the deck, being stowed foot by foot through a small door 


and taking a bit over an hour each time. 

Only once did a whirligig approach closely enough for 
alarm. Reported as of small diameter and moderate inten- 
sity, it apparently passed about 40 miles off Elbow Cay. We 
did not go up the creek, though strongly urged by Roger who 
became a veritable prophet of doom. At sunset that night 
the sky was marvelous. Great clouds towered high in the red 
glare to westward while off to the SE, in the reported 
direction of the storm, a great black cloud rested, seemingly 
immovable, on the horizon. Ashore, hammers banged as 
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At sunset, great clouds towered in the red glare to 
westward and the barometer fell slowly to 29.28. Left, 
New Plymouth, on Green Turtle Cay, once a thriving port 


houses were battened, the usual children’s 
shouting was stilled. Motu swung to a moderate 
chain and best anchor, the breeze came light 
and fitful. So it stayed all through the night 
while we watched the great cloud, constantly 
shot with lightning, slowly move northward 
offshore. Our radio at this time was useless, 
static being so bad nothing could be distin- 
guished. My decision to remain at anchor was 
based on the behavior of the barometer; it fell 
slowly with the storm in sight and stopped 
after going to 29.28. The surf roared but little 
more loudly on the rocky outer shore and there 
seemed to be small concern among the birds 
ashore or gulls in harbor. 

The concern of the people is understandable. 
The great hurricanes of ’29 and ’32 had taken 
things pretty well apart. Since then, few major 
repairs had been made on the houses, all of 
which are ramshackle affairs further ravaged 
by time. Here and there are piles of debris from wrecked 
homes, a menace that remains despite the lesson of the past. 
It seems they ‘‘belong”’ to folks long gone away and, as 
property, are inviolate. The government .. . talks at 
length in a phony British accent. 

We delayed departure until long after the hurricane 
season passed. Strong northerly winds kept us in and we 
had been harbor rats so long we hesitated to leave; de- 
partures are always difficult after a few months. I felt quite 
badly about old Roger and fear I was quite gruff when we 
finally left the dock. All he could say was: ‘‘ Well, I knew you 
did not come to stay,” over and over. A wave to our light- 
house friends and a squeeze through the narrow entrance and 
Hopetown was behind us. 

From there we went to Marsh Harbor to say farewell to 
Doctor Stratton and family, to linger nearly a week while a 
northerly wind that roiled the banks blew itself out. Stratton 
gave us everything but his Sunday suit; no day passed with- 
out gifts of much needed provisions, fresh beans, cauliflower, 
potatoes, cocoanuts, plump chickens. Should I go there 
again, I expect to find him in sore straits as he will no doubt 
by that time have given everything away. 

Leaving Marsh Harbor, we sailed northward between the 
cays and the main island. This is all plain sailing; there are 
shoal spots, most of which are easily seen — by my wife but 
not by me — and the way is sheltered except for the few 
miles around Whale Cay, Motu drawing too much water for 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Thirty Comets turned out and made up the largest class in the regatta but were able to finish 
only two races of the series. Warner Willcox defeated William White by a single point 


POTOMAC RIVER REGATTA SAILED IN SMOTHERING FOG 


Record Fleet Competes in Two-Day Series of Fourth Annual Regatta at Washington 


OMING all the way from Massachusetts to the north 
and from Puerto Rico to the south, a fleet of 129 
sailing craft converged on Washington the week-end 
preceding the races for the President’s Cup to fight it out on 
the Potomac for prizes and glory in the fourth annual 
regatta to be sailed under the auspices of the Potomac River 
Sailing Association. The series was scheduled as part of the 
program of the President’s Cup Regatta. This event, and 
the power boat events held later in the week, gave Washing- 
ton almost a solid week of racing. 

With this large fleet it is too bad that Aeolus and the 
Weather Bureau were not kinder to the sailors, for two 
worse days for racing could not be imagined. On Saturday, 
when the gun for the first race was fired from the Coast 
Guard Cutter Calypso, an easterly wind was sweeping the 
Potomac, with rain and a thick mist cutting down visibility. 
However, the breeze was from eight to ten miles’ velocity 
which sent the boats of the eleven scheduled classes over the 
course of two and one-half miles, twice around, well under 
the two-hour time limit for the five miles, except in the 
Handicap and Sailing Canoe classes which had hard work 
beating the clock. 

The largest single class to sail was the Comet which 
turned out thirty boats and was a nip-and-tuck affair. 
Warner Willcox, in his former national champion Escargot, 
finally won the first race after William White’s Frolic had 
led for the first round. Sassy Too was second. The two 
Twenty-foot classes, the open and restricted, turned out 
well balanced fleets-that brought the closest finishes of the 
day. Prentice Edrington, in Lady Avon, after trailing Cricket 


In close quarters. Two of the Twenty-foot Open Class, 
“Vanity,” which won the series, and “‘Strut-Away” 





IT for a good part of the course, steadily overhauled herand 
nosed her out at the finish to get the winning gun. 
Defender, sailed by the veteran Oscar Hartje, led the 
(Continued on page 103) 
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RADIO NAVIGATION 


Part II—The Practical Use of the Radio Compass 


By 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


A newcomer to the field is this small 
portable set. The square loop aerial is 
used as a cover when the set is not in use 


HE process of taking bearings with the radio compass, 
Ts described in Part I, is the basis of all radio navigation. 

The practical application of the method consists solely 
in plotting a combination of bearings on your chart, exactly 
as you would plot bearings of a visible object taken with a 
pelorus. 

Before discussing the various applications of radio com- 
pass bearings to navigational problems, however, let us con- 
sider the question of possible errors and how to avoid them. 
Every competent navigator knows that navigation is not 
an exact science. Given the data, a ship’s position can be 
worked out mathematically to the last fraction of a mile; 
but the data will contain unavoidable human and technical 
errors, depending in character upon what navigational 
method is used. 

Fortunately, in practice, proper allowance can ordinarily 
be made for these errors and the vessel’s position satis- 
factorily fixed; but it is imperative that anyone undertaking 
to use a radio compass be aware of the fact that there are 
errors which must be guarded against. Every method of 
navigation has errors peculiar to itself and radio navigation 
is no exception to this general rule. The errors you must 
look out for are: 


1. Errors of the Operator. This is the most important and 
most variant form. A neophyte may find it difficult, at first, 
to gauge the accuracy of the bearings he takes; after a 
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reasonable period of practice, an operator should be able 
to take bearings within 1° of accuracy on a small boat, 
within 25 miles of a beacon (usually ample range for boats of 
10 feet draft and under) in any but severe weather, and with 
sufficient accuracy for practical purposes within 100 miles. 
On larger, steadier vessels, the range will be considerably 
greater. 


2. Errors Due to Yawing, Pitching, or Other Motion of the 
Vessel. This is a joint responsibility of the operator and the 
helmsman but it is entirely up to the man at the wheel to 
keep a steady course. For this reason, it is advisable to have 
the best man available at the wheel while taking radio 
compass bearings. Part of an operator’s job is to know the 
capabilities of the helmsmen; with one man he may have 
complete confidence in the accuracy of the course, while 
with another he may consider it necessary to make a small 
allowance for eccentric steering. 

Errors of the two foregoing classifications must be 
constantly guarded against, but an experienced radio 
compass operator is always aware of how much reliance 
he can place on the bearings he takes. The following four 
types of error, which may be called mechanical errors, can, 
on the other hand, usually be avoided entirely; the first two 
by calculating the error and correcting the bearings ac- 
cordingly, the last two by selecting the time and the radio 
beacons employed. 





A convenient installation on the 
bridge deck of a modern motor yacht 


The realization of a navigator’s dream. Radio compass and 
all other navigating gear may be reached from one spot 
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3. Deviation. This error is caused by distortion of the wave 
front, and by reradiation. It is a calculable error affected by 
the arrangement of masses of metal and, to a less extent, of 
other material, on board the vessel herself. Once the error on 
different points of the radio compass is found, it should not 
change, provided the arrangement of the vessel and the 
location of the radio compass is not altered. 

The amount of deviation will vary considerably with the 
construction of the vessel and the location of masses on 
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Figure 2. See also Figure 1, Part | 


board. On small yachts with wooden hulls, comparatively 
little rigging, and no large bodies of metal in the vicinity of 
the radio compass, there may be no appreciable deviation on 
any bearing; on larger vessels, particularly those of metal 
construction, deviation on some bearings may be large. It 
is not, however, good practice to assume, as has occasionally 
been done, that because a yacht is small and built of wood, 
deviation is not present and that it is unnecessary to check 
the radio compass for this type of error. It is impossible, 
under any circumstances, to be certain that deviation is 
absent or negligible without first taking bearings to find out. 

The process of finding the deviation in your radio compass 
is neither complicated nor beyond the powers of anyone 
competent to take radio compass bearings. But it requires 
care and patience, as inaccurate calibration will affect all 
radio bearings taken subsequently. 

The usual and most accurate method for calibration on 


_yachts is to use a pelorus. This method requires a helmsman, 


a radio compass operator, and a pelorus operator, each of 
whom should be thoroughly competent at his own job. 
The pelorus is set up in the vicinity of the radio compass and 
the pelorus’ lubber line carefully adjusted to coincide with 
the fore and aft line of the vessel. The vessel is stationed 
within sight of a radio beacon with no obstructions between, 
preferably at a distance of more than two miles (Navy 
practice requires three to five miles), and simultaneous bear- 
ings are taken with the pelorus and the radio compass. All 
bearings are read in relation to the fore and aft line of the 
ship (so many degrees from ahead, etc.), and dependence on 
the magnetic compass, except for keeping a steady course, is 
thereby eliminated. 

It is obvious that the difference in bearing between the 
pelorus reading and that of the radio compass is the devia- 
tion on any given point on the radio compass. For accurate 
calibration, bearings should be taken for each 10° of arc 
and each error should be marked + or — in accordance with 
whether the radio compass bearing is greater or less than 
the pelorus bearing. 

Another less accurate but simpler method is to take radio 
compass bearings on a radio beacon from a known position 
of your vessel, without the use of a pelorus. This method 
requires only a helmsman and a radio compass operator. 
While deviation found by this method will be approximate, 
even a rough record of deviation is far better than none. In 
using this method, it is essential that you know the deviation 
of your magnetic compass on each heading. 

Whatever method be used, if deviation amounts to more 
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than 15° (some say 10°), it is advisable to have the people 
who installed the set either relocate the radio compass ‘or 
insulate whatever metal members appear to be the chief 
offenders. 

While the above methods apply in principle on any vessel, 
on large yachts, where excessive deviation may be found, it 
is always desirable to have the calibration, as well as the 
installation, done by professionals. 


4. Mercator Error. Unless you are 50 miles or more east or 
west of the radio beacon on which you are taking bearings, 
this error need not be considered at all. But beyond that 


' distance a correction must be applied if you are using, as is 


customary, Mercator charts for plotting position. This is 
because radio waves travel in a great circle and a radio 
compass bearing is along a great circle track, not along a 
rhumb line. Figure 6 shows a portion of the table for these 
corrections. When you are in north latitude and east of the 
beacon, add the correction; west of the beacon, subtract the 
correction. The opposite applies in south latitude. 


5. Land Effect. The error to which this term is applied is 
caused by the passage of the radiated wave over two different 
media, land and water. Radio waves are bent, in much the 
same manner as light waves (refraction), in leaving one 
medium to pass over another. This error is apparently 
negligible when you are well offshore but on soundings it is 
advisable to use radio beacons whose bearings neither follow 
close to a coast line nor cross broad stretches of land. 


6. Night Effect. The error due to night effect makes itself 
evident primarily by a broadening of the null or minimum 
but there may be actual shifts in the apparent bearings. 
It is most evident near sunset and sunrise but is usually 
present, to a greater or less degree, from half an hour before 

































































Page 634] TABLE 5B. 
Distance of an Object by Two Bearings. 
pemerenee Difference between the course and first bearing. 
gg 22° ao | 26° 28° 30° seo 
30° 41.97] 0.98 
32 1.64 | 0.87] 2.16} 1.14 
34 1.41 | 0. 7941.80 | 1.01} 2.34] 1.31 
36 1, 24 | 0. 7341.55 | 0.91 $1.96) 1.15 | 2.52 | 1.48 
38 I. 11 | 0. 68} 1. 36 | 0.8491.68] 1.04 9.2.11 | 1.30] 2.70 | 1.66 
40 1,00 | 0.64] 1.21 | 0.7891.48 | 0.95 | 1.81 | 1.16 [2.26 | 1.45 | 2.88 | 1.85 
42 0.91 | 0.61] 1. 10 | 0. 73 1.32 [| 0.88 | 1.59 | 1.06 | 1.94 | 1.30 } 2.40°| 1.61 | 3.05 | 2.04 
44 0. 84 | 0.58 $1.00 | 0.6991.19 | 0.83 | 1.42 | 0.98 | 1.70 | 1.28 | 2.07 | 1.44] 2.55 | 1.77 
46 0. 78.| 0. 56 | 0. 92 | 0.669 1.09 | 0.78 | 1.28 | 0.92 | 1.52 | 1.09 } 1.81 | 1.30] 2.19 | 1.58 
48 §0.73) 0.5410. 85 | 0.64191.00| 0.74 | 1.17 | 0.87 | 1.37 | 1.02 } 1.62 | 1.20] 1.92 | 1.43 
50 0. 68 | 0.52 | 0. 80 | 0.61 40.93 | 0.71 | 1.08 | 0.83 | 1.25 | 0.96 | 1.46 | 1.12 11.71 | 1.31 
52 0. 65 | 0. 51 | 0. 75 | 0.59 1 0. 87 | 0.68 | 1.00 | 0.79 | 1.15 | 0.91 | 1.33 | 1.05 $1.55 | 1.22 
54 0.61 | 0.49] 0. 71 | 0.5740. 81.| 0.66 | 0.93 | 0.76 | 1.07 | 0.87 | 1.23 | 0.99 § 1.41 | 1.14 
56 0.58 | 0. 48 | 0. 67 | 0.56] 0.77 | 0.64 | 0:88 | 0.73 | 1.00 | 0.83 | 1.14 | 0.95 7 1.30 | 1.08 
58 0. 66 | 0.47 | 0. 64 | 0.54] 0. 73 | 0.62 | 0.83 | 0.70 1:0. 94 | 0.80 | 1.07 | 0.90 | 1.21 | 1.03 
60 0.53 1.0. 46 | 0. 61 1 0.53 | 0. 69 | 0.60 1 0.78 | 0.68 1.0.89 | 0.77 | 1.00 0.87 $1.13 | 0.98 
Figure 3. Part of Table 5B, from Bowditch 


sunset to half an hour after sunrise. It is caused by radio 
waves reflected from the sky, which are too weak to affect 
bearings in the daytime but become powerful at night. 
Usually yachtsmen need not worry about this because 
night bearings taken on beacons within 200 miles, provided 
the signals are clear and strong, are not appreciably affected. 
Weak signals should be avoided and, if you are getting weak 
signals from a powerful station, you’d better have your set 
checked the next time you are in port. 

There are a good many ways of using radio compass 
bearings. Navies even use them in war time for “locating the 
enemy.”’ But I shall describe here only a few of the more 
practical applications for ordinary navigation. 

The simplest application is in “Homing” or “ Running 
Down a Bearing,’’ because in this case you use only one bea- 
con. Figure 2 illustrates this method (see also Figure 1, 
Part I). You will note from this diagram, however, that 
while the cone narrows down as you approach the beacon — 
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Figure 4. Fixing position 


_ Position 1, three-point bearing on two lighthouses and a lightship, 
using ‘‘cones’”’ of bearing. Most probable area of position cross- 
hatched. An accurate method, but complicated. Position 2, three-point 
bearing on same stations, but taking the average of bearings on each 

- beacon and plotting single points from each. Simplest method and 
accurate enough for general. use. Most probable position in shaded 
triangle. Position 3, cross bearings using “‘cones” of bearings. Most 

probable position in shaded area. Note corrected course 


which means that with the same error in bearing the width of 
your area of position gets constantly smaller — the possible 
error in ‘distance off” (determined by dead reckoning) does 
not improve. As you approach the beacon, therefore, it 
becomes more and more important that you fix your 
“distance off’’ accurately, because if you don’t you’ll end 
up by running down the beacon itself. 

Failure to take this fact into account has caused both 
serious and amusing accidents. One of the latter is the recent 
case of a fisherman who had a new radio compass on his boat. 
In a thick fog, he headed gaily for the beacon near his home 
port, heaping benedictions on the inventors of such a 
remarkable instrument. The radio compass worked like a 
charm — until he fetched up suddenly, with a crash and a 
lurch, on a sand bar! When the fog cleared, there he was, 
hard aground, but headed straight for the beacon station, 
which was only a few hundred yards off. The incident 
thoroughly proved the efficiency of the radio compass but 
also suggested the advisability of using it with common 
sense. 

There are several ways to avoid such dangers. In clear 
weather, of course, you run down your bearing by radio 
compass only until the beacon station becomes visible. In 
thick weather you have a choice of: 


1. Taking soundings; the simplest plan if the bottom 1 is 
such as to make them indicative of your position. 

2. Synchronized sound signals. (See Lightships in 
H.O. 208.) 

3. Taking cross bearings on other beacons if available. 

4. Using “Triangulation.” 


In this discussion we shall confine ourselves to ‘‘ Triangu- 
lation.” Figure 2 shows the application of this method, as 
related to ‘‘homing.’’ As soon as you are not dead sure that 
you are far enough off for safety, change course and bring the 
beacon on a new bearing. The new bearing should be at least 
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20° from ahead; 30° is better as your bearing will change 
more rapidly. Read your log, run a distance and take another 
bearing. Table 5B in Bowditch will give you the distance you 
are from the beacon at the second bearing and will also tell 
you how far off you will be when the beacon is abeam. 
(Figure 3 shows part of the above table.) The diagram in 
Figure 2 shows bearings of 30°, 45°, 60° and abeam. Pick 
out 30° at the head of the table. Take 60° in the column at 
the left of the table. Follow across to the columns under 30°. 
The left column gives the figure to multiply by distance run 
to give distance from beacon at time of second bearing. The 
right column gives the figure to be multiplied by distance 
run to give distance off when abeam of the beacon. To do the 
same with the 45° bearing, you must interpolate between 
44° and 46°. 

For example: 
At 45°, distance run 6 mi. distance off =6.3X1.94=12.2 

miles 
At 60°, distance run 10 mi. distance off= 101.00=10.0 

miles 


Distance off when abeam: 6.3X1.37=8.7; or 10X0.87= 
8.7 miles. 


If the distance off at second bearing, allowing for possible 
errors, shows you well out of danger, it may be safe for you 
to resume your course, triangulating again later. 

Figure 4 shows an approach (in thick weather) using three 
different methods. Position 1 is determined by bearings on 
three beacons using ‘‘cones”’ entirely. As this ‘‘fix”’ is to 
enable you to make an accurate landfall, you want the 
bearings as accurate as possible, hence the use of cones. 

Position 2 is determined by bearings on the same beacons 
as above, using lines of mean bearings. This fix will be 
almost, but not quite, as accurate as position 1, accurate 
enough for practical purposes and much quicker to plot. 

Position 3 is determined by cross bearings on the two 
nearest beacons, which make a good “cut,” nearly 90°. A 
bearing on the third beacon may be used as a check but, both 
because it is considerably farther off and because it does not 
make as good a “‘cut”’ with the other beacons, I should prefer 
to accept the cross bearing position. 

In connection with three-point bearings, another useful 
stunt is to take bearings on the three beacons purely in 
relation to the lubber line. This will give you the angles 
between three lines of bearing independent of possible error 
in your mariner’s compass. 

Plot these three lines (converging in a point which will 
represent your vessel) on a piece of tracing paper. Put the 
tracing paper on your chart and move it around until each 

(Continued on page 109) 











Figure 5. It is important to assume that the ship is in the most 
dangerous position. Her actual position may be anywhere in the 
shaded area enclosed by the bearing lines 
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Being a Department Designed for. Pre-- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of. the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





“Grab That Mooring!” 





foot schooner Handsome Hussy rolled in past 
the jetty at Cape Porpoise, twenty miles west 
of Portland. The foresail was soaked with 
spray half way up. Her jib, in two pieces 
since a wave had plopped into it a coupie 
of hours before, was bunched in a hasty furl on the 
bowsprit. The Hussy slid on through the entrance channel 
and her roller coaster motion diminished. Inside the snug 
harbor, with anchor down and sails furled, she was as steady 
against the sky as the white church steeples in nearby Ken- 
nebunkport. A member of the deck watch, one who had 
been a bit green around the gills all day, slumped down in a 
corner of the cockpit. Head back, he spent five minutes 
gazing up at the main truck silhouetted against the sunset 
afterglow. “I don’t believe it,”’ he finally said, ‘I’ve been 
thinking to myself that that thing would be looping in 
crazy circles forever.” 

The crew lolled around the warm cabin after dinner, and 
the stage was set for one of those gam sessions that make a 
perfect end to a day’s hard sailing. 

“Well, there’s one thing I’m thankful for,” said some- 
body, “and that is we didn’t have to pick up a mooring 
tonight. That southerly was certainly whooping it up when 
we came in. You know, things are different this side of Cape 
Cod. Back in Long Island Sound we never seem to get a 
breeze any more.” 

“Oh, yes?” replied the navigator, ‘I know one chap 
who’d never have agreed to that. Anyhow, no matter where 
you are, it always seems to blow when you’re making a 
mooring. Say, want to hear a good yarn?” He was a hard- 
ened story-teller, and was under way before anybody 
could say no. 

+ + + 


A friend of mine, I’ll call him Bill, he went on, bought an 
old gaff rigged sloop a few years back and one of the first 
things he did was to ask me to go out sailing with him. He 
didn’t mention the fact that he’d never owned a boat before. 
I didn’t know him well and, as a matter of fact, I never sailed 
with him again. I think he sold his boat shortly afterwards. 
He used to talk a lot about the traditions of the sea; maybe 
he swallowed the anchor and bought a chicken farm. 

Early one Sunday afternoon we started out from the 
Long Island shore and fanned across the Sound before a soft 
southerly. About the time he decided to turn back, the 
breeze freshened and veered to the northwest. His boat was 
one of those old crates with about twice the length on deck 
that she had on the water line. She had a long boom that 
hung back oyer the stern into the week.before last. We could 
have used a reef before we got back to the anchorage but he 
seemed to feel that was a sign of timidity. As a result, we 
were lugging too much sail before we got home. The old girl 
was skating along on her ear like an iceboat. 


UST before dark, one cold September day, the 50- - 


“Say,” said Bill as we approached the anchorage, ‘‘ will 
you grab the mooring?”’ 

“Sure,” I said, “‘where’s the boathook?’”’ 

“Doggone,” he exclaimed as he snapped his fingers, ‘‘I 
think I left it in the clubhouse. Well, I’ll try and sail close 
enough for you to reach the buoy.” 

I started to crawl forward along the weather side of the 
cabin house. I didn’t say anything but I was thinking that, 
if I missed, I wouldn’t have the standard excuse that the 
boathook was too short. Up on the foredeck I lay down on 
my stomach with one arm over the bow. It was a wet spot 
but I knew I’d get soaked anyway when we headed into the 
wind. It wasn’t till then that I noticed how we were heading. 
The buoy, our bowsprit and the mast were all staying in an 
exact straight line. I began to wonder what Bill meant by 
sailing close to it. He wasn’t allowing any room at all to 
shoot up. I started to get up and yell to him, but the old 
packet was rocketing at her mooring like a cow to a cornfield. 
In another minute the buoy was under the end of the bow- 
sprit. The only thing to do was to grab at it as we flashed by 
and hope for the best. I lunged with my left arm at the 
bloody thing, but it was just out of reach. Bill saw it pass 
the stern. 

“‘Did you miss it?” he yelled. There was an obvious reply 
but I kept quiet. I started to get up, but Bill acted quicker 
than I did. All of a sudden he put the tiller hard down and 
we shot into the wind in a smother of spray. The jib slatted 
across, with the club beating up and down just over the top 
of my head. I tried to roll out of the way. Then she filled on 
the other tack with a bang and I almost rolled on over the 
side. Later I wished I had. 

We charged at the mooring again as soon as we payed off. 
Bill began to yell bloody murder. ‘‘Grab it!” he bawled, 
“grab it!’”? We came a little closer this time, but not close 
enough. Our tremendous bow wave, like a tidal bore, pushed 
it just out of reach as I stretched for it. Even if I’d got it I 
don’t know what I’d have done with it. We whisked by like 
the observation car on the Twentieth Century Limited. One 
of the watchers on the club veranda said afterwards that I 
looked like a railroad engineer trying to stop by leaning out 
of his cab to grab hold of a telegraph pole. 

This last failure seemed to unnerve Bill. Instead of coming 
around right away he zoomed off on a tour of the fleet. It 
was a wild ride. With sails slatting one minute and the lee 
rail buried the next, we tore around like a lunatic in a speed 
boat. We* missed some boats by the thickness of a coat of 
paint, but others only by the grace of God. Our demonstra- 
tion was causing some excitement among the boat owning 
members of our gallery. They were moving pell-mell from 
the veranda down to the club float, but I didn’t have time 
to see what they were doing. The zero hour was approaching 
again. 

Our swooping zigzags were bringing us back to the 

(Continued on page 100) 
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This attractive cutter was designed by John G. Alden for Percy Grant, of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, and built by J. J. Taylor & Sons, of Toronto. She is 50’ 0” 
in length over all, 33’ 3’ I.w.l., 11’ 8” beam and 7’ O” draft. For auxiliary power, 
she carries a Gray 4-22 reduction gear engine. The view at the upper right shows 
the main cabin, looking aft into the double stateroom. Right, the cabin, looking 
forward. Above, the cockpit and, below, ‘“White Wings’’ close hauled. 





Pringle and Booth 





Thomas H. Hefferan, of Grand Rapids, Mich., owns 
“‘Tomahawk,”’ designed for him by Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., and built by the Barrett Boat Works of Spring Lake, 
Mich. She is 48’ 2" over all, 34’ O” I.w.l., 11’ O” beam 
and 6’ 10” draft. Her motor is a 4-cylinder Gray. 


M. Rosenfeld 


“Whistler Ill’? was designed by Belknap & Paine, Inc., naval architects of Boston, 
for W. Stuart Forbes, Jr., of Beverly, Mass., and built by George Gulliford, of 
Saugus. She is 39’ 10” in length over all, 11’ 1’ beam and 2’ 10” draft. Two 


8-cylinder Chrysler Royal Eights drive her about 20 miles per hour. 


This trim looking 28-foot special runabout was designed and built by the Hacker 
Boat Company, of Mt. Clemens, Mich. She is owned by Frederick M. Sibley, a 
yachtsman of Detroit. A Scripps V-12 motor developing 325 horse power gives her 
a speed of 50 miles per hour. 











M. Rosenfeld 


“My Girl Ill’ was recently delivered to her owner, Frederick Heipershausen, by 
the Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., who designed and built the boat. 
The power plant is a pair of Sterling Petrel gasoline engines which develop 200 


horse power each. 


“Lucky Strike’”’ is a 40-footer of the sea skiff type recently turned over to her owner, 
C. F. Neiley, of Sands Point, Long Island. The boat was designed and built by 
Hubert S. Johnson Boat and Engine Works, of Bay Head, N. J. Her motive power 
is a pair of 8-cylinder-135 hp. Grays. 








This motor-sailer ‘‘Stormy’ was designed by Edwin 
Monk, of Seattle, for C. B. Mitchell. She is 34' in length 
over all, 10’ beam and 4’ 6” draft. A Kermath Sea Prince 
with Upton reduction-gear turns a 20’ by 20” propeller. 


R. J. Krantz 











The ‘‘Gertrude L. Thebaud” leading the ‘“‘Bluenose”’ in the first Fisherman’s Race off Boston on October 9th 


THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


SOUND INTERCLUB CLASS 


Long Island Sound Champions 


THE final championship standings of the 

leading yachts eligible for winning medals of 
the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound are listed below. The percentages were 
compiled by Howell C. Perrin, Recorder. 

The closest fight in the series developed in 
the Twelve-Metre Class, in which the cham- 
pionship was not decided until the last race. 
Both Northern Light and Nyala, A. L. Loomis’ 
and F. T. Bedford’s new ‘‘Twelves,’”’ were 
new boats this year. 


TWELVE-METRE CLASS, OPEN 


Northern Light .755 
Nyala 746 
Seven Seas .610 
Gleam .422 
HANDICAP CLASS, DIVISION A 
Gypsy .869 
Alice .640 
N.Y.Y.C. THIRTY-TWO FOOT CLASS 
Valencia .800 
Rampage II .678 
INTERNATIONAL ONE-DESIGN CLASS 
Rascal .870 
Feather .829 
Maid of Honour 757 
Aileen . 746 
Frolic .674 
Elsalan .593 
Alberta .573 
Susan .572 
Allegra .531 
Ginch .523 
INTERNATIONAL STAR CLASS 
Jubilee .933 
Okoboji . 767 
Kestrel . 754 
Seadown . 708 
Constellation .624 
Orion .561 
Armade .534 


Mutiny 
Night Hawk 
Sonsie 
WEEK-ENDER CLASS 
Southerly 
Old Salt 
ATLANTIC CLASS 
Ann 
Rhapsody 
Bobkat 
Clown 
Rumour 
Cruachan 
Minkie 
Petrel 
Guess Again 
VICTORY CLASS 
Flapper 
Black Jack 
Blue Jacket 
Gopher 
Nike 
Blue Devil 
SHAMROCK CLASS 
Faina 
Four Leaf 
Shrimp 
PEQUOT INDIAN CLASS 
Nepo 
Chee-Chee 
Nicnac 
SEA GULL CLASS 
Frolic 
HANDICAP CLASS, DIVISION II 
Hornet 
Hawk 
HANDICAP CLASS, DIVISION III 
Amitie 
Teal II 
HANDICAP CLASS, DIVISION IV 
Trivet 
Genesis 


WEE SCOT CLASS 
Pat 





.700 
. 682 
. 667 


.000 
.333 


.945 
. 828 
. 803 
. 749 
.684 
.683 
. 567 
.553 
.500 


.740 
.676 
.670 
.557 
.526 
.519 


742 
.718 


734 
711 
704 
894 


.581 
.491 


.809 
.770 


755 
452 


757 
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M. Rosenfeld 


Chattanooga Host to National Out- 
board Championship 


HE Tennessee River at Chattanooga was 

the scene of this year’s National Outboard 
Championship Regatta on September 17th, 
18th and 19th. Though situated at some dis- 
tance from the Eastern outboard racing 
centers, the regatta drew more than the 
usual number of entries from the South, 
Southwest and Midwest and the final list 
included 117 drivers from 37 different states. 

A brisk wind on the first two days kicked 
up so much chop that record times were not 
approached in any of the regular champion- 
ship races. On the last day, however, new 
mile time trial marks were set by Miss Mollie 
Tyson and Gar Wood, Jr. Miss Tyson set a 
new figure of 37.752 m.p.h. in her Midget out- 
fit and young Wood pushed his Class B and 
C units to new amateur records of 53.602 
m.p.h. and 57.810 m.p.h., respectively. 

Noteworthy among the list of winners of ° 
new national titles was the fact that the 
championships were more widely distributed 
than ever before, Gar Wood, Jr., being the 
only driver to take more than one crown. 
Several new names appeared on the list of 
champions. 

Total elapsed time rather than points 
determined the championships. 4 


Midget Class. First, Mollie Tyson, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa.; second, Elmer Schneider, St. Louis; 
third, Marion Rowe, Vinton, Iowa. Speed, 
32.81 m.p.h. 


Class A Amateur. First, Gar Wood, Jr., Algonac, 
Mich.; second, Clinton Ferguson, Waban, 
Mass.; third, Ray Young, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Speed, 39.683 m.p.h. 
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Class B Amateur. First, Gar Wood, Jr., Algonac, 
Mich.; second, Jack Henckles, Fort Worth, 
Texas; third, James W. Mullen, II, Richmond, 
Va. Speed, 45.00 m.p.h. 


Class C Amateur. First, Arthur Wullschleger, 
Larchmont, N. Y.; second, Lewis G. Carlisle, 
Palm Beach, Fla.; third, Ward Angilley, Marys- 
ville, Calif. Speed, 51.39 m.p.h. 

Class F Amateur. First, Gerard Sheeran, Brook- 
lyn; second, Arthur Wullschleger, Larchmont, 


N. Y.; third, Don Frazier, Rantoul, Ill. Speed, 
51.224 m.p.h. 


Class A Professional. First place, Thom Cooper, 
Kansas City, Mo.; second, R. F. Mitchell, Jr., 
Dallas, Texas; third, Frank Vincent, Tulsa, 
Okla. Speed, 42.938 m.p.h. 


Class B Professional. First, Dick Neal, Kansas 
City, Mo.; second, Paul Wearly, Muncie, Ind.; 
third, Fred Jacoby, Jr., N. Bergen, N. J. Speed, 
45.226 m.p.h. 


Class C Professional. First, Frank Vincent, 
Tulsa, Okla.; second, Claude Smith, Atlanta, 


Ga.; third, Fred Jacoby, Jr., N. Bergen, N. J. 
Speed, 50.195 m.p.h. 


Class F Professional. First, Dewey Ruder, St. 
Louis; second, Donald Lanese, Cleveland; 
third, Charlés Mack, New Milford, N. J. 


“Blue Bird” Does It Again 


ON Lake Hallwil, Switzerland, on Septem- 

ber 17th, Sir Malcolm Campbell drove 
his Blue Bird over the measured mile to a 
new world’s record speed of 130.91 miles per 
hour, eclipsing his former mark of 129.5 
m.p.h. made in 1937. 

Blue Bird is a 23-foot single step hydro- 
plane designed by Fred Cooper and built by 
Saunders-Roe, Ltd. Her engine is a Rolls- 
Royce which develops 2000 horse power and 
by means of a “‘step-up”’ gear turns her pro- 
peller at between 8000 and 9000 r.p.m. 


Class A, Amateur, in a close start in the National 
Championship Regatta at Chattanooga. Below, two 
winners, Gar Wood, Jr., and Mollie Tyson 


— 


Block Island Suffered 


S° MANY yachtsmen have wondered what 

happened to Block Island in the hurricane 
of September 21st that we are glad to quote 
from a letter written by Mrs. Champlin to 
“Hobey” Ford. She states that much dam- 
age was done, both to boats and ashore. 





Molly Tyson set a new record of 37.752 
m.p.h. in the Midget Class 





“we 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 


Ballard’s restaurant was almost completely 
ruined and the dance hall was washed away. 
The dock at Champlins’ Yacht Station was 
badly damaged, 150 feet of the planking 
inside the tee was washed across the harbor 
and carried inland a mile or more toward the 
North Light. The rest of the planking was 
thrown on-top of the piles. The water was 
three feet deep in the engine room and the 
store floated away. Small pieces of the store 
have been found near the North Light. All 
three large barns on the farm were blown 
down and half of the cows killed; a few small- 
er buildings went down also. 

The water washed up over the break- 
waters and a number of the fishing boats were 
carried over both breakwaters and driven 
ashore along the beach as far as Clay Head. 
Many are a total loss. The ocean met the 
New Harbor between the Bathing Beach and 
Scotch Beach and the large pond near the 
North Light now has a 50-foot channel into 
the ocean. The road to the light is completely 
destroyed. In general, the island suffered 
greatly and nearly everyone has lost some- 
thing. The sand dunes were washed away in 
places and the beaches are entirely changed. 
The few trees are nearly all gone. In fact, 
it is almost a changed island. 


+ + + 


The Sheepshead Bay Canoe 
Championships 


THE class standings in the Sheepshead Bay 

Series Championship have just been com- 
piled by Fred Leenig, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Canoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay, New 
York. There were three classes, A, B and C. 
The Class A canoes are 20 feet in length, 
carry 135 square feet of sail and crews of 
three persons. The Class B canoes are 18 
feet long, 105 square feet sail area and are 
sailed with crews of two. Class C are single- 
handers, 17 feet long and with 55 square feet. 
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A flying trapeze in England. Peter Scott and John Winter showing 
the use of an ingenious gadget for keeping a dinghy on her feet 
in the Prince of Wales Cup Race for International 14-foot Din- 
ghies. Right, Dwight Long’s “Idle Hour’ arriving in New York 





Four races were sailed, the last one in the 
cold weather of Sunday, October 9th. In 
Class A, premier honors went to Fanny 
Dunker, skippered by Leo Reichenbach, from 
Howard Beach, with a point score of 25 %, 
representing three firsts and a second in four 
starts. Fanny Dunker, built last year, amassed 
but two points in two races in 1937 so that 
her performance this season was a surprise. 
Second place went to Lou Whitman’s Aloha, 
with 203% points. Another Howard Beach 
entry, Stormy Petrel, sailed by Eddie Sharp, 
captured the Class B title with 1434 points, 
Will Travell’s Nite Cap being second. W. Mc- 
Dowall, of Sheepshead Bay, brought his 
XQSME home first in three races and 
clinched the title with 2534 points so that he 
did not even start in the fourth race. Fred 
Sands’ CooCooToo was second with 203% 
points. Roger Wilkinson’s N by SE won in 
the two races sailed in the decked canoe class. 


+ + + 


Eighty-five Days from Yokohama 


OME sort of new Transpacific sailing 
record was set at San Pedro on October 
3rd by Dr. E. Allen Petersen, of Los Angeles, 
when he arrived from Yokohama with his 
36-foot Ning-po fishing junk Hummel-Hum- 
mel, after an 85-day voyage. 

Dr. Petersen was accompanied by his 
Japanese wife Tane and two young Russian 
sailors, Nick Permanoff and Victor Ermeloff. 

Hummel-Hummel, which cost her owner 
$250, is constructed of halfhewn camphor- 
wood logs, with the round sides outboard. 
Although she has a beam of but nine feet 
and draws only thirty inches, her only ballast 
is two tons of scrap iron and sand inside. 


Barnegat Bay Clubs Celebrate 
Anniversaries 


N a season which began earlier and ended 
later than any in the past history of yacht 
racing on Barnegat Bay, three of the seven 
clubs comprising the Barnegat Bay Y. R. A. 
had anniversaries. Of these the oldest is the 
Bay Head Yacht Club which celebrated its 
fiftieth birthday, having been founded in 
1888. The Seaside Park and Island Heights 
Clubs, which have been considerably more 
active in the racing end of the sport, marked 
their thirty-ninth and fortieth anniversaries 
with suitable ceremonies. 

With nearly 200 craft racing in ten classes, 
the season was one of the most successful in 
recent years. A new high entry mark of 138 
boats was registered in the Island Heights 
Yacht Club regatta but the average entries 
in the weekly championship series were 
slightly below par because of abnormal 
weather conditions. From the standpoint of 
capsizes, broken spars and rigging, torn 
sails and groundings, the past summer set an 
all time high. And also for the first time in 
Barnegat history one entire regatta was 
called off because of too much wind. On that 
occasion, when the Toms River Yacht Club 
was holding its regatta on the lower Bay, 
not even the 110-foot committee boat could 
lie to her anchor. 

In intersectional competition Barnegat 
sailors were quite successful. Edward Merrill, 
of Riverton, N.J., and Barnegat, annexed the 
National Comet Class championship in the 
big series at Skaneateles. The bilgeboard 
scow enthusiasts had a couple of series with 
the Class E sailors of Lake Hopatcong which 
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they won easily and then invaded the Nee- 
nah-Nodaway Yacht Club on Lake Winne- 
bago and took over the best of the Inland 
Lake Yacht Racing Association. In the latter 
event three boat teams battled it out in a 
five-race series. 

Only the local Star Fleet was unable to 
maintain the perfect record for the year in 
intersectional competition as a boat from the 
South Jersey Fleet, at Ocean City, captured 
the tenth annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
Series. Seventeen Stars from Long Island 
Sound, Gravesend Bay, Barnegat and Chesa- 
peake Bay battled it out for three races with 
the Ocean City helmsmen in the traditional 
series off the Seaside Park Yacht Club and 
for the first time in the history of this event 
a South Jersey Star, Paul Wood’s. Scarab, 
took the Valspar Trophy. 

While the season on Barnegat has tradi- 
tionally ended with a bang on Labor Day, 
several classes had post-season series which 
kept the craft active through September. 
The Stars, Comets and Snipes all had post- — 
season series. During the summer, also, there 
was a tendency for some of the clubs to hold 
more local regattas than in the past, so that 
on frequent occasions there were half a dozen 
regattas being sailed simultaneously. 

Although Barnegat was not hit as severely 
as yachting centers further north and east, it 
was not without its share of damage during 
the late September hurricane. Boats were left 
high and dry on the waterfront streets of 
Toms River, Island Heights, Seaside Park, 
Ocean Gate, Bay Head and Lavallette, 
and several large boat sheds were blown 
down. 

Championship standings of the Barnegat 
Bay Yacht Racing Association follow: 




















F. A. Faught 


Yacht 


Doon II 
Alita 
Hirondelle 


Bat 
Tamwock 
Lotus 


Wawa 
Colleen 
Mouette 


Sea Weed 
Star Dust 
Flash 


Sue 
Stardust 
Whisper 


Laurie 
Undertaker 
Lota 


Neriad 
Restless 
Rip Tide 


U&l 
Stepin Fetchit 
Sea Maid 


Flying Ebony 
Gee Whiz 
And How 


Tern II 
Fantan 
Me Too 
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Owner 


CLASS E SLOOPS 
Runyon Colie 

Mrs. Morton Gibbons Neff, Jr. 
Henry Chance 


CLASS A CATBOATS 
Edward Crabbe 
A. B. Diss 
F. P. Schoettele 


CLASS G SLOOPS 
Dane Hahn 
W. M. Rose 
L. H. Roberts 


COMETS 
W. Lynn Hendrickson 
Miss Dorothy Elkington 
G. 8S. Law 
STARS 


F. Thompson Brooks 
C. W. McNeely 


Chas. T. Kline, Jr. 


MOTHS 
George Clark 
Peter Park 
Bernard Zwarg 


SNIPES 
Lois Daehnhardt 

Jack English 

Fred Scammell 


JUNIOR CATBOATS 
Bob Price 
Larry Runyon 
J. Leslie White 


CLASS A SNEAKBOXES 
Ed. W. Ill, Jr. 
Bob Duval 
Martin Rose 

CLASS B SNEAKBOXES 

Ed. Ramsdell 
Charles Iil 
Jack Paton 





Club 


Mantoloking 
Mantoloking 
Mantoloking 


Toms River 
Island Heights 
Island Heights 


Bay Head 
Bay Head 
Bay Head 


Mantoloking 
Seaside Park 
Lavallette 


Island Heights 
Seaside Park 
Seaside Park 


Lavallette 
Mantoloking 
Island Heights 


Island Heights 
Island Heights 
Island Heights 


Mantoloking 
Mantoloking 
Seaside Park 


Mantoloking 
Bay Head 
Bay Head 


Bay Head 
Mantoloking 
Ocean Gate 
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Nat Rubinkam’s famous Alden cutter ‘‘Rubaiyat’’ with her new 
“Kyam” sail set and pulling, and her new chrome-molybdenum 
steel bowsprit. Left, Stars gathered alongside the pier of the Sea- 
side Park Yacht Club for the tenth Jersey Coast Challenge Series 
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“Omar” and “Kyam,” New Sails on 
“Rubaiyat” 


HE 46-foot cutter Rubaiyat, winner of last 

year’s Chicago-Mackinac Race and second 
in Class B in this year’s Bermuda thrash, is 
famous the country over for the number of 
new and unusual sails and other features of 
rig which she has tried out. Following is a let- 
ter from Hank Rubinkam, her skipper, de- 
scribing her latest developments: 


Editor, Y AcHTING: 


Leeds Mitchell sent you a photo of our 
“Kyam”’ sail set and new 13-pound chrome- 
moly steel bowsprit. After fussing with this 
sail we call “‘Kyam” for a year or so, I now 
have its handling and gear so simplified that, 
with the exception of setting a reaching stay- 
sail flying, it is by far the easiest sail aboard to 
set or take in, night or day. Surprisingly, too, 
the “‘Kyam”’ does not put a load on the mast- 
head — probably due to the wide angle of the 
luff. But where the pole meets the mast a 
stay is necessary to the deck to take the pole 
thrust. On this stay we set ‘“‘Omar.”’ With our 
new larger fore triangle, “‘Kyam” is much 
better. The special spinnaker pole upon which 
it is set (though a special one is not neces- 
sary) weighs only 22 pounds but shows no 
sign of bending even in a breeze. All angles of 
guys, sheeting, etc., are so wide and the 
whole sail has a lifting effect, so that it does 
not strain the boat as fishermen and topsails 
do. “‘Geoff”’ Smith checked Rubaiyat at 9 
knots between two fixed points in slack tide 
approaching New London with an earlier 
edition of the ‘‘Kyam”’ set. 

Hank RuBINKAM 
Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


Hurricane 


URRICANES are rare on the New England coast. Occa- 
sionally the coast of Long Island and outlying Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket feel the outer edge of one as it curves 
northeastward out at sea. Never in the memory of anyone 
living had one swept straight in from sea and gone almost due 
north until it spent its force in southern Canada. Therefore 
the experience was something new to yachtsmen and coast 
dwellers, except to the handful who had been through a 
hurricane on the southern coast; and even when they had 
several hours’ warning through commercial broadcasts that 
certain sections would be in the path of the storm, as was the 
case around eastern Massachusetts, there was not much that 
boat owners or shore dwellers could do about it. So most of 
them, never having seen a hurricane before, did nothing. 
Considering which, it is remarkable not that so many yachts 
were lost, but that so many came through without serious 
damage. 

From what one can gather through detailed reports of 
what happened, it was the exceedingly high tide, or the tidal 
wave, that did most of the damage, and this treated vessels 
hauled out ashore even more roughly than those afloat, 
causing a tremendous amount of damage. Inadequate or old 
mooring gear also accounted for many yachts being driven 
ashore, where they were smashed up and filled with water. 
And this in spite of repeated warnings, year after year, to 
overhaul and renew moorings at this time of the season. 
Where moorings were of sufficient size, and had adequate 
cables, many yachts came through all right, except where 
other vessels or debris drifted down on them. Many in- 
stances have come to light of the saving of vessels by those 
aboard them through the use of good judgment and by ob- 
serving the dictates of sound seamanship. Which is most 
gratifying. 

All in all, while the damage to yachts was great, it might 
have been worse. Most of the yachts not damaged beyond 
repair will be rebuilt. Others will be replaced. The boat yards 
seem due for a busy winter, and this is borne out by work 
already started. Many of the yachts lost were old and not too 
sound. If they are replaced by modern boats, soundly built, 
the net result will be a gain. This emphasizes the old saying 
that ‘it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 


+ + + 


After Detroit Washington 


bene: failure of the American fleet in the Gold Cup Race 
at Detroit was emphasized to an even greater extent later 
in the month at Washington. Whereas at Detroit three 
American ‘“‘flyers(?)”’ started and only one finished, at 


Washington none started and none finished. The foreign 
entrant, Count Theo Rossi’s Alagi, had to turn to the little 
*225’s” for any competition at all. 

The foregoing is not said in derision or in despair. It is 
merely a statement of fact that calls for serious thinking on 
the part of power boat sportsmen. During the past several 
years there has not been enough building of new high speed 
boats of the Gold Cup, or other large classes, to create a 
demand for new engines that would warrant any engine 
manufacturer doing much in the way of development. 
Outside of an individual motor built here and there, there 
has been no extensive research work on purely racing jobs. 
Such research and development for marine jobs would be at 
present commercially unprofitable. Thus, many of our new 
speed hulls have used old, and probably worn, power plants. 
Yet there are several manufacturers equipped to do this 
exacting work if it could be made to pay its way, even if it 
were not profitable. Would it not be possible to get a group of 
half a dozen or more individuals, interested in racing, willing 
to sink their individuality in order to guarantee enough sup- 
port to some engine manufacturer to warrant his spending 
the necessary time and money to turn out a satisfactory job? 
Until there is some incentive, or inducement, to real develop- 
ment along these lines, as there is in some European coun- 
tries, we see no immediate hope for the future. 


+ + + 


An Early Motor Boat Show 


i here calendar will hardly have had time to mark the 
advent of the year 1939 before the Annual Motor Boat 
Show in New York will be upon us. For several years, in 
response to a strong demand from the boat and engine in- 
dustry, the Show management has been pushing ahead the 
dates of this national exhibition. This year it will be held 
earlier than any Show which we can recall, January 6th to 
14th, to be specific. 

For many reasons, which have in the past been commented 
upon in YACHTING, an early date for the Show is to be de- 
sired. It is, we think, also acceptable to the yachtsman, who, 
once the football season and the Christmas holidays are out 
of the way, turns his mind once more to his favorite sport. 
This year an early date is particularly desirable. Due to a 
greatly improved economic picture, no less than to the hur- 
ricane on the East Coast which will call for many re- 
placements, the boatbuilders face a busy winter. Building 
schedules will be heavy, if we don’t miss our guess, and 
manufacturers will need all the time they can get between 
the first of the year and the opening of the boating season to 
fill the demand. So everyone should be for an early Show. 
Chalk up January 6th on your calendar right now. 
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Bermuda News Bureau 
RICHARD J. REYNOLDS 


‘SOUTHERN yachtsman who has made a name for himself in blue water 

sailing and ocean racing during the past few years is Richard J. Reynolds, 

of Winston-Salem, N. C., and Sapeloe Island, Georgia. So keen has he become 

on this long distance racing that he has built two yachts in the last two years that 

have not only sailed in nearly every such event of importance, but have been out- 
standing performers as well. 

Building the 63-foot yawl ‘‘ Elizabeth McCaw” (‘ Lizzie Mac’”’ to all yachts- 
men) for ocean cruising, he entered her in the Gibson Island Race of 1937, where 
she was always a threat and finished well up in the results. This whetted his ap- . 
petite for the game and, with only a week to prepare, he fitted her out for a Trans- 
atlantic passage and with an entire Corinthian crew he sailed her to England 
and took part in the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s Fastnet Race, the only American 
participant that year. In this event the ‘‘ Lizzie Mac’’ finished first, and took 
fifth place on corrected time in a fleet of thirty sail. 

Last winter, with the Bermuda Race in view, he built the interesting cutter 
“‘ Blitzen,” from Sparkman & Stephens designs. Getting together a “‘crack”’ 
crew to sail her to the Islands, and beating many larger boats, “‘ Blitzen’”’ finished 
first in Class B and second in the whole fleet of 43 starters. Then followed a season 
on Long Island Sound and off the New England coast which “‘ Blitzen”’ wound up 
by winning the Stamford-Vineyard Race against a fine fleet. 

Before going in for the strenuous ocean racing game, ‘‘ Dick”? Reynolds had 
done a lot of seafaring. While at school in England he owned a typical old 
English cutter in which he cruised from England to the Mediterranean. Later, he 
bought the steam freighter “‘Harpoon,” fitted up suitable living quarters aboard 
her, and freighted cargoes to various parts of the world. In 1984, he bought 
Sapeloe Island, off the Georgia coast, and with it the 124-foot houseboat ‘‘ Zapala.”’ 
Then came the urge for sail again and the building of the‘ Elizabeth McCaw.” 

Richard Reynolds is a member of the New York and Larchmont Yacht Clubs, 


the Royal Ocean Racing Club, and is Commodore of the Sea Island (Ga.), Yacht 
Club. 
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By “SPUN YARN” 


|F YOU expect to find on this page any first-hand stories of 
the Big Wind of 1938 you are doomed to disappointment. 
It took me as much by surprise as it did the Weather Bureau, 
and so I spent the day far from salt water, driving a son to a 
boarding school in the path of the ruckus. Since then I’ve 
heard so many stories of women wading to safety in water up 
to their necks, with infants strapped to their backs (most of 
which stories have subsequently been denied), that I don’t 
know what is authentic and what is not. 


There was one tale of a paid hand who smelt the hurricane 
coming and who moved his yacht from Manchester, Mass., 
to the lee of Baker’s Island, and so saved her, alone of all the 
yachts in Manchester, from destruction. On checking that 
one I learned (1) that the yacht wasn’t at Manchester, 
(2) that no boats rode out the storm in the lee of Baker’s, 
and (3) that there was no damage in the inner harbor at 
Manchester. So the rumors run. The destruction was bad 
enough in all conscience but the escapes from disaster were 
so numerous as to make me feel that the most heavily 
yachted area in the U. S. fared mighty well in its first en- 
counter with a full-grown hurricane. 


The highest attested wind speed that I’ve heard of was 
186 statute m.p.h., recorded by the Harvard Observatory at 
Blue Hill, Mass., and I climbed through the devastated area 
to the top of the hill to get my information first hand. The 
puff lasted only one minute and so wouldn’t be accorded 
social or economic recognition by the United States Weather 
Bureau, which sanctions only those velocities that endure for 
five minutes or more. (It was a series of one-minute cyclones, 
by the way, which unroofed houses and took a score of lives 
in Charleston, 8. C., but under the official rules these 
momentary annoyances don’t count.) Also, the recording at 
Blue Hill was made at an altitude of nearly 700 feet, and I 
entertain the suspicion that if you apply the formula 
V=k(1.00+2.81 log [H+ 4.75]) given by Gardner Emmons 
in his article in October YacuTING you will find that that 
scales down to 18.6 knots at twenty feet above sea level. 
If it does, I’ll concede the point that I wouldn’t want to 
carry a Guinea through it. 


All of which leads me up to expression of the opinion that 
the Weather Bureau pulled the flop of the century in failing 
to predict the imminence and approximate path of the hurri- 
cane in time to be of service to the public that pays the 
bill for its operation. I have heard the excuses in its behalf — 


that there were no ships at sea properly situated to give 
warning, that no other hurricane in the memory of the 
Weather Bureau had failed to recurve to eastward when off 
the Jersey coast, that there are no adequate broadcasting 
arrangements for transmitting emergency information, and 
that the officials have to shut up shop at 4.00 p.m. and go 
home like any other tax-eaters. These apologies amount to 
nothing in consideration of the facts that for several days 
prior to the hurricane there had been an extensive high 
stationary over the Grand Banks, that for two days masses 
of tropical air had been observed moving northward over 
New England (clouds at all levels being clocked at more 
than 60 m.p.h.) and that the official service had been warned 
in ample time by unofficial experts that the storm might 
strike inland. I have long since reconciled myself to the 
dreary reflection that the Weather Bureau’s advice is of 
little value to sailors in the matter of local conditions. But 
now that the Bureau has let me down in a major disturbance 
I’m going to have to do something drastic — namely, cease 
using my barometer as a hatrack and read it every day. 


Dwight Long, who reached New York four years out of 
Seattle in time for the Big Wind, was on the air describing 
the perils of the South Seas when word came that his 2914- 
foot ketch Idle Hour had been driven ashore on Long Island, 
a victim of the storm. For a while things looked pretty black 
for the young man but /dle Hour is now under repair in a 
yard across the Sound, the Cruising Club of America, whose 
mainspring is the sort of self-reliant cruising that Dwight 
Long has done so successfully, having underwritten the cost 
of getting her to the yard. So the probability is that Idle 
Hour will return to Seattle within the five years which her 
skipper has dedicated to circumnavigation of the globe. The 
English edition of “Sailing All Seas in the Idle Hour” has 
reached this country, to be followed shortly by the local 
printing. Written as unaffectedly as Harry Pidgeon’s 
“Around the World Single-Handed,”’ it is the best chronicle 
of small boat sailing that I have read in many a year. 


In speaking a while ago of the tax which Camden, Me., 
expected me to pay on a boat which had been absent a year 
from that hospitable town, I exhibited again my lamentable 
propensity for going off half-cocked. Entirely without solici- 
tation from me, the town manager has since written that the 
tax assessors had billed me in error and have now made 
an abatement of the tax. I’m much obliged... . My 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“Tamaris” 


tips handsome yaw] is a development 
of successful centerboard yachts by 
her designer, P. L. Rhodes of Cox & 
Stevens. She was built by Burger Boat 
/ Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., for Ralph T. 
! Friedmann, of Milwaukee. She is of 
steel, electrically welded, and to the 
requirements and inspection of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, her 
scantlings being heavier than required 
by the rules. Fuel and water tanks are 
integral with the hull, being subdivi- 
sions of the double bottom. The ballast 
keel is of cast steel, welded to the hull, 
and centerboard and trunk are both 
welded jobs. The deck and deck erec- 
tions are of teak. The hull is lined with 

cork from cabin floor to deck. 
Her power is two 150 hp. Superior 
Diesels which give a speed of 1234 
m.p.h. at 1650 r.p.m. A 10 kw. Superior 
Diesel generating set is installed. Ample 

fuel tank capacity is provided. 
Tamaris has proved to be a smart 
sailer. In a 30-mile breeze she covered 
120 miles at an average of 104% m.p.h. 
under main and staysail and in a brush 
with a ‘‘Ten”’ in an 8- to 15-mile breeze, 
\\ she beat the “Ten” on all points of 
~ A sailing and without light sails. She has 




































































o| JCD also shown herself to be a fine sea boat. 
: = © © . Standing rigging is Hazard plough steel 
ss . and running rigging is Hazard Korod- 
less and Rochester linen rope. Sails are 
She has a pleasing sheer and a graceful canoe stern by Ratsey & Lapthorn. 

















Inboard profile, deck plan 
and cabin plan. The cabin 
floor is of steel and forms the 
top of the double bottom. 
Keel, shaft struts, etc., are of 
cast steel welded to the hull 


“Tamaris” is 81'0” in length over all, * 
65'0” on the water line, 20'3"’ extreme 
beam and 8'0” draft with the center- 
board up. With the board down, she 
draws 123’, Outside ballast is 7.tons. 
There are four watertight steel bulkheads 














The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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An Alden Yawl 


jp perme ees we present a design of a 
modern yawl from the board of 
John G. Alden, naval architect of Bos- 
ton. She was designed for a Great Lakes 
yachtsman who does considerable cruis- 
ing on the Atlantic Coast. She is a hand- 
some vessel, intended for an ocean 
cruiser, not an ocean racer, and is heav- 
ily built. With ample beam and moder- 
ate draft of water, she should have 
plenty of stability and sail on her bot- 
tom except in extremely heavy going. 
The new yacht is flush decked, with a 
comfortable deckhouse amidships, the 
deckhouse having full headroom. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: Length over all, 
65’ 4’’; length on the water line, 46’ 8’; 
beam, extreme, 14’ 9’’; draft of water, 
8’ 2’’. The total sail area is 1873 square 
feet, 1502 square feet of which is in the 
three lowers. There is no bowsprit. 

The power plant will be one of the 
new General Motors Diesel engines 
which will drive her at a good pace. The 
engine and the fuel tanks are amidships, 
under the deckhouse, thus keeping 
heavy weights out of the ends of the 
yacht. 

The arrangement is interesting. The 
double stateroom aft is entered through 
the deckhouse and has a toilet room ad- 
joining. The deckhouse has chart stow- 
age and extension leaf to port and a seat 
each side. The main cabin has a built-in 
berth on each side and also an extension 
transom, table amidships and buffet, 
lockers and fireplace: Forward is a dou- 
ble stateroom, a toilet room and a well 
equipped galley with Shipmate range 
and the usual fittings. Still further for- 


_ ward is a two-man forecastle. On deck, 
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The total sail area is 1873 square feet, 1502 in the three lowers 


there is a sunken cockpit aft, the coam- sides of the deckhouse. The sail locker, a 
ing running forward to merge with the good sized space, is under the cockpit. 
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Inboard profile and cabin plan, showing the interesting layout of the new yacht’s accommodations 

























































































Outboard profile of the new motor yacht built for Harold F. Herdman 


“Phantasy II,” A 56-Foot Motor Yacht 


HIS interesting yacht was designed 

and built by Morton Johnson & Co., 
Inc., of Bay Head, N. J. Her principal 
dimensions are: Length over all, 56’ 0”; 
beam, 13’ 10’; draft of water, 3’ 10’. 
She was built for Harold F. Herdman, 
of South Orange, N. J., and was de- 
signed for use in rough water and for 
running in,,and out of inlets. The yacht 
is exceptionally dry and comfortable at 
sea, steers easily and holds her course 
well in a seaway. 

The power plant is a pair of Lathrop 
engines, Mystic model, which develop 
175 horse power each and drive the 
yacht at a cruising speed of 14 miles per 
hour and a maximum of 1714. The en- 


gines turn 24” by 17” propellers through 
Monel shafts. Bendix controls are fitted 
to the engines. There are two bronze 


rudders. The gasoline capacity is 400 . 


gallons, in two tanks aft. Two 100- 
gallon fresh water tanks are fitted under 
the quarterdeck. 

Construction is to rigid specifications, 
calling for white oak keel, stem, dead- 
wood and framing, double planked 
transom of Philippine and African 
mahogany, bronze screw fastened, and 
topside planking of white cedar. The 
bottom is planked with mahogany, all 
Everdur fastened. There are five water- 
tight compartments with valve-con- 
trolled suction lines to each compart- 


ment. The engine room is fully insulated 
with Johns Manville Transite Acousti- 
cal Tile and the fuel tanks are insulated 
with asbestos. Roofs of trunk cabin and 
deckhouse are thoroughly insulated 
against heat. 

The cabin plan shows the spacious 
accommodations. There is a two-man 
forecastle forward, abaft which is. a 
toilet room and clothes locker. Then 
comes the cabin, with dinette to star- 
board and transom berth with folding 
upper to port. A compact and well- 
equipped galley comes next. The deck- 
house is roomy and the owner’s cabin 
aft is spacious, with two built-in berths 
and an adjoining bath room. 





Accommodation plan, showing the deckhouse, and lines of the new 56-footer 
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The “Halfhander”’ 
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The cabin plan shows a 
roomy cockpit extending 
well forward over the two 
berths in the cabin. For a 
day cruiser, the cockpit 
could be even larger 
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The sail plan is short on the base and has good hoist 


greg wep to her designer, Henry 
A. Scheel, of Provincetown, Mass., 
this boat is an attempt to bridge the 
gap between the day sailer and small 
cruiser. As a day sailer, some might 
consider her an “‘out size’’; as a cruiser, 
she is a midget. 

The boat is 23’ 0” in length over all, 
19’ 3” on the water line, 7’ 2”’ beam and 
1’ 11” draft with the centerboard up. 
With the board down, the draft is 
3’ 10’. Her displacement is 1.64 tons 
and she will carry 850 pounds of lead on 
the keel. Her small dimensions and 
light draft indicate that she can find her 
way into many little gunk holes along 
the coast and can explore small inlets, 
creeks and little rivers. For use as a day 
sailer, she has a comfortably large cock- 
pit with a couple of folding seats for the 
helmsman in the after corners. In the 
forward part of the cockpit there is a 
fixed seat on each side with a cushion 
on it. The berths extend aft under these 
seats. ' 

As a cruiser, her accommodations are 
limited. No attempt has been made to 
get any amount of headroom, there be- 
ing sitting height under the trunk cabin. 
Under the forward part of the trunk 
there is a settee 30’’ long on each side 
with a folding table on the center line. 


> 
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Forward is a platform for a small stove 
to port and an ice box to starboard. 
Between them is a toilet under a seat. 
The cabin arrangement is a suggestion 
and a number of variations from it are 
possible. The sides of the trunk are ex- 
tended forward, making a handy stow- 
age space on deck. If intended for use 
solely as a day sailer, the cockpit could 
be longer and the cabin merely a shelter, 
its after bulkhead being further for- 
ward. 

The sail plan is modern, short on the 
base and long on the hoist and offers a 
variety of -headsails. She should be 
lively with a big Genoa in light going 
yet able to stay on her feet when it 
breezes up. The model shows generous 
form stability. The forward sections 
have a slight reverse at the frame heads 
which should help to keep the boat dry. 

Construction calls for white oak 
frames, 114” by %’’, 10’ center to cen- 
ter. Planking to be 1%” hard pine or 
cedar, stem, keel and deadwood of oak. 
Deck to be of 34” white pine, canvas 
covered. The centerboard will be a 3%’ 
galvanized steel plate with leading and 
trailing edges ground sharp. The center- 
— trunk will be welded steel 3/32” 
thick. 
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The lines indicate plenty of form stability 
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HIS attractive yacht is now nearing 

completion at the yard of Henry B. 
Nevins, Inc., City Island, New York, 
from designs by Sparkman & Stephens. 
She is being built for Mrs. Barklie 
Henry, of Old Westbury, Long Island. 
The principal dimensions of the new 
yawl are: Length over all, 88’ 634;” 
length on the water line, 62’ 0’’; beam, 
18’ 0”; draft, 10’ 8’’. The lead keel 
weighs 50,000 pounds. 

Keel and framing are of white oak 
and the yacht is double planked with 
white cedar and Mexican mahogany, 
Everdur fastened. Both main deck and 
cabin floor are of teak, as are the deck- 
house, hatches, skylights, main rail and 
all deck trim. The yacht is yawl rigged 
and her total sail area is 3453 square 
feet. Of this, there are 1234 square feet 
in the fore triangle, 1872 in the mainsail 
and 347 in the mizzen. Sails are by 
Prescott Wilson. Rigging is Hazard 
Korodless, with Truloc fittings. 

As auxiliary power, she carries a 
Model MRA-6 Superior Diesel which 
develops 85 to 100 horse power. The 
engine, fitted with a reduction gear of 
2:1 ratio, turns a 3-blade Hyde propeller 
through a Tobin bronze shaft. The fuel 
oil tanks, built of welded Armco wrought 
iron, are of 500 gallons total capacity. 
The fresh water tanks, of tinned copper, 
hold 800 gallons. The generating set is 
a 71% kw. U. S. Motors Diesel-driven 
set, rubber mounted. The coupling 
between engine and generator may be 
easily disconnected and the generator 
driven off the main engine by a V-belt 
in an emergency. The main engine is 
fitted with Bendix control. The wind- 
lass is an American Engineering Com- 
pany electric, with wildcats and gipsy 
heads, the latter being used for hoisting 
sail. A Lux fire extinguishing system is 
provided. There are five power blowers 
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The sail plan shows moderate rig with a variety of light sails 


for ventilation, their ducts being insu- 
lated with 44” Johns-Manville acoustic 
material. The engine room is lined with 
1%” Acoustic Celotex. The equipment 
includes Sands plumbing, Exide bat- 
teries, Bludworth radio and direction 
finder, General Electric refrigerator and 
Kenyon log. 

The deckhouse has a dinette to port 
























































and a cork covered chart table to star- 
board. The owner’s cabin aft has its 
own bathroom. Amidships is the main 
cabin and forward of it is a two-berth 
stateroom and a toilet room. Next is 
the captain’s room and the galley. This 
has a coal and gas Shipmate range and 
is trimmed with Monel metal. Forward 
is the four-man forecastle. 









































Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the new yawl for Mrs. Barklie Henry 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 





MATTHEWS INTRODUCES A 34-FOOT CRUISER 


HENEVER the subject 

of a cruiser about 34 feet 
long comes up, we recall a session we 
had with a friend of a friend during 
last winter’s Boat Show. This person 
wanted a boat of about that size but 
was having great difficulty in deciding 
which of three to decide upon. He 
liked the first particularly for its out- 
ward appearance, its trim easy lines 
and the air of seaworthiness and 
speed. The second boat had precisely 
the interior layout he desired, an 
arrangement which used space effi- 
ciently and still left plenty of room for 
the owner and guests. The third boat 
stood out as an example of how fine 
the workmanship, materials, safety 
features, and dozens of other little 
things can be on a modern stock 
cruiser. 


Two years in development 


None of those boats was a Mat- 
thews for until this fall Matthews has 
been building nothing smaller than a 
38-footer. However, if the same per- 
son had the same problem at this 
time we'll bet he would at least add 
the new Matthews 34-foot Sedan 
Cruiser to his list of possibilities, if 
not choose it outright. The predom- 
inant impression after spending half a 
day looking over this new Cruiser in 
various stages of construction and in 
the water, and then. witnessing her 
performance and running her over to 
Put-In-Bay and back to Port Clinton, 
was that here is a boat that has every- 
thing. And it is understandable that 
she should have everything for 
Matthews engineers and designers 
have spent almost two years in 
developing this boat. They have 
drawn and re-drawn and tried out on 


paper dozens of different layouts and 
profiles. 

The biggest single feature, it 
seemed to us, was that she looks like a 
much larger boat. It may be only that 
she has the distinctive appearance of 
all Matthews Cruisers which we have 
formerly associated with their 38- to 
50-foot boats, and recognizing it as a 
Matthews automatically puts it some- 
where in that range of size. But, what- 
ever the reason, there is a lot of boat 
packed into those 34 feet and she 
is dimensionally a big boat for her 
length with 11’ 3” beam and a draft 
of 34’. Then, too, there are several 
things about the Matthews 34 gener- 
ally associated with larger boats. 
Among them are light boards on the 
deckhouse roof instead of the more 
common less expensive fittings on the 
sides of the house, and a real signal 
mast which, incidentally, is hinged to 
facilitate passage under low bridges. 


A big boat for her length 


The raised deck type of construc- 
tion was chosen for this boat, and with 
a sharp flare to the top-sides near the 
bow and her point of greatest beam 
well forward, there is an abundance of 
room below. In fact she is laid out in 
exactly the same manner as the 
builder’s well known 38-foot Sedan 
Cruiser, with from two to eight 
inches saved in fore and aft length in 
each section of the boat and no real 
after deck, the only part of the “38” 
actually omitted. 

We were particularly impressed 
with what had been done with the sec- 
tion from three to six feet from the 
bow. It has been bulkheaded off from 
the forepeak ahead (leaving a small 
door to port) and partitioned off from 


The layout plan is much like that of the Matthews 38 









































































IN BOATS, 


ENGINES, 


GEAR AND 
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EQUIPMENT 





The new 34-foot Sedan Cruiser is the first model under 
38 feet turned out by Matthews in recent years 


the main cabin aft with a doorless but 
curtained opening in the center. This 
leaves a space almost three feet long, 
in which three tremendous shelves 
have been placed on the port side, and 
the starboard side left open as a size- 
able hanging locker. The space be- 
tween works out very conveniently as 
a small dressing room, providing 
complete privacy without having to 
close the hatch and door of the main 
part of the cabin. All parts of the 
shelves and hanging locker are also 
more accessible than they would be if 
behind locker doors. 

The boat we looked over most care- 
fully had only two berths in the 
cabin. These are up quite high and at 
the after end are 39” wide, which 
makes them plenty big enough for two 
youngsters. The high berth arrange- 

ment permits two 
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a door when it is open 


has been admirably solved by making 
the inside wall of the galley just the 
right size to take it when it is held 
back with a good husky friction catch. 


Efficient refrigerator 


The galley is just about as compact 
as can be, yet there is a good bit of 
locker space scattered about. The 
sink, about 11’ x 16” is not overly 
large but will probably get by. A two 
burner Willis pressure alcohol stove 
will enable meals to be piped up in @ 
hurry even though the menu cannot 
be particularly diversified. The ice box 
is one of the most recent challenges of 
the ice industry to mechanical refrig- 
eration. It holds a 100 pound block of 
ice and is so arranged that the block 
melts down evenly and almost entirely 
from the bottom, preserving a large 
refrigerating surface at all times. 


“Full Floating” windows 


The deckhouse may be had with @ 
folding davenport bed on each side or 
with a dinette and double bed ar 
rangement on one side. The most it- 
teresting feature of the deckhouse i 
the new “full floating” window devel- 
oped by Matthews this year. These 
windows are of plate glass and utilize 
a lead counterweight. A combination 
of heavy felt and copper mesh wire it 
the window channels provides enough 
friction to stop and hold the panes at 
any desired position. 
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Left — Unusually wide beam and flaring top- 
sides result.in.a large forward cabin with roomy 
berths.:Right — A deckhouse with double berth- 
dinette. Notice the new flush dome light above 








The new “34” contains the same 
features of construction and materials 
which ‘have been developed for 
Matthews’ larger cruisers. Keel and 
frames are of white oak, planking of 
%”’ Philippine mahogany fastened 
with Everdur screws. The transom is 
double-planked with mahogany and 
white pine. The workmanship and 
joiner work from keel to truck is 
uniformly fine. 

The boat maneuvered and per- 
formed very well on our jaunt out to 
Put-In-Bay. The only thing we found 
a bit lacking (something which is true 
of 95% of all modern power cruisers) 
was good visibility ahead. With high 
bows and cabin tops and low “stream- 
lined” windshields the line of vision 
begins a long way ahead of the bow. 
We're a bit short on height and if we 
owned the boat would build a little 


S WE have said in these 

pages on other occasions 

there is great and growing interest in 
little auxiliary cruisers from 25 to 30 


steering platform to get up as high as 
possible, but even then the visibility 
range would not compare with that 
on boats which preceded the “‘stream- 
line age.”’ 

This boat was powered with a pair 
of Gray 6-91 engines which when 
opened up give her a speed of about 
20 miles, thus providing a very 
comfortable cruising speed of 15 to 17. 
Other power installations available 
are, a single Kermath 95 hp. Sea- 
Rover, a pair of 80 hp. Sea Queens, or 
several other combinations. All en- 
gines arerubber mounted and this year 
rubber exhaust lines are being used be- 
tween the muffler and the special cop- 
per exhaust end in the transom which 
discharges the exhaust gases out in 
the air stream slipping along the side 
of the boat rather than into the dead 


air space just behind the transom. 


Many of the above mentioned 
features and very much the same lay- 
out can be found in other builder’s 
boats but what impressed us most 
was the many little niceties and con- 
veniences which would hardly be 
noticed on the showroom floor but 
which add greatly to comfort and con- 
venience when you get a boat out in 
service. 


Roofs heat insulated 


Among these are the heat-insulating 
material on the under side of both 
cabin top and deckhouse, a new dome 
light in the deckhouse which sets in 
flush against this insulation and has a 
large chrome plated reflector, stan- 
chions which also act as drains for the 
deckhouse roof. Then there are hand 
hole plates to clean out the drain pans 
under the deckhouse windows; and 
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LITTLE SISTER COMES TO TOWN 


shelter on deck. The first dog-houses, 
although rather clumsy, abrupt, and 
unattractive to the eye, contributed 





venience of sailing and racing that 
designers found them being requested 
on practically every boat they pro- 





only the middle windshield panel is 
hinged and any leakage from driving 
wind or spray is drained overboard. 
The hatch cover edges and compan- 
ionway sill are finished with Monel 
metal and down below under one of 
the berths is a disappearing shelf 
which can be used as a foot-rest for 
tying shoe-laces or in many other ways. 

As for construction details; frames 
are doubled up under the motor and 
at other stress points, Monel wire is 
used for screens, and a radio aerial is 
installed whether‘or not a built-in 
radio is desired. And finally there is 
the Matthews “Dual-lock” control 
which with a single turn of a key 
locks the ignition system and shuts 
off the gas. Those are the type of 
things that differentiate a boat which 
is designed to serve from one which is 
designed to sell. 


of blending: them into the profile 
smoothly and it wasn’t long before 
the dog-house was further developed 
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+t attractive and handy little craft being Tittle Sister, and if you have ever 

if turned out to-day this is all they knocked around on a little boat with- 
really need in the way of a boat. out full headroom, never having an 

y Designed by Rhodes Sond Cae jc iecent roar ey a 

fe The latest addition to this group of crouching or sitting position, and 
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plate glass windows each measuring 
about 17” by 6”. The cushions are, 
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of course, removable and can be used 
on deck or in the cockpit as well. The 
big area of plate glass also has the 
advantage of transmitting an un- 
usually large amount of light below. 

The next big feature of Little Sister 
is that she sails beautifully. We had 
the pleasure of trying her out in very 
light air and again in a moderate 
breeze. In the light stuff with the aid 
of a Genoa jib she slipped along more 
like a racing sloop than a little 
cruiser, rippling the glassy surface of 
the bay and keeping headway even 
when the wind let. up entirely. With 
more breeze she got right up and 
pranced out to windward, and reached 
and ran like the ocean racers from 
Phil Rhodes’ designing board. 


A real single-hander 


Her rig, of course, is simplicity it- 
self. In tacking with the working 
jib on not a sheet need be touched and 
even walking the Genoa around is not 
at all difficult. Single part halliards 
with winches on the mast permit the 
sails to be quickly and efficiently 
handled. And right there is something 
we want to stress; anyone who has 
as much as two seasons’ experience 
in.a small sailing boat need have 
no fears about the crew problem 
on a boat like Little Sister. We 
wouldn’t recommend starting right 
out to emulate Captain Slocum or 
Harry Pidgeon without a little prac- 
tice but for ordinary cruising and day 
sailing the skipper can handle every- 
thing including picking up the moor- 
ing all by himself. 


Sails by Hathaway & Reiser 


Hathaway & Reiser have made a 
fine suit of sails for the boat we sailed 
and good sails have much to do with 


NEW MOTORS OF THE MONTH 


HE outstanding announce- 

ment of the month concerning 
new motors comes from the Universal 
Motor Company. This Company has 
been working for some time on the 
perfection of its Fuel Oil-Kerosene 
motors and have recently completed 
changes and developments which re- 
sult, in effect, in an entire new line of 
engines. 

For the benefit of those who are a 
little hazy on the subject we might 
point out here that a fuel oil engine 
uses spark splugs for ignition, is 
started on gasoline, and then shifts 
over to Tractor Oils, Furnace Oils 


the attractiveness and_ satisfaction 
obtained from any boat. 

Standing rigging is double galvan- 
ized plow steel; running rigging is 
stainless steel and the best grade of 
manila, a combination which is pretty 
hard to beat. Most of the hardware 
and fittings, including the turnbuckles 
are Merriman products. The deck of 
the standard boat is canvas covered, 
although for a little extra a teak deck 
may be had. 

The cockpit is unusually large for a 
boat only 22 feet on the water line. 
No matter how a boat is used, a big 
cockpit is always desirable and this 
one is 6’ 4” in length, enough to ac- 
commodate six persons for that after- 
noon highball and making two reason- 
ably comfortable open air berths when 
fitted with cushions from down below 
and with an awning stretched over 
the boom. The rudder, being out- 
board, keeps most of the cockpit out 
of the range of the tiller. 

Some boats of about this size have 
berths for three, one or two even 
accommodate four; but there is much 
to be said for Little Sister’s designer’s 
approach to the problem and his 
reasons for putting in only two berths. 
First and foremost, is the old story, 
real accommodations consist of a lot 
more than a mere berth. Its occupant 
must have a place to stow his clothes, 
he must have room to eat, there must 
be adequate galley space to take care 
of the dishes, utensils, and food re- 
quired for a larger party, and there 
should be plenty of room on deck. On 
a given length the more space devoted 
to berths, the less there is for other 
human needs; it’s like making adormi- 
tory out of a small apartment. Then, 
too, there are the needs of the boat, 
anchor rodes, a spare anchor, dock 


Two views of Little Sister's interior. Ade- 
quate and comfortable accommodations for 
two rather than‘minimum requirements-for 
more were the objective .of the: designer. 
Headroom is 6’ 2” in the dog-house 


lines, fenders, spare gear, a bucket 
and sponge, life preservers, charts and 
other navigating equipment. All 
those and dozens of other odds and 
ends find their way aboard and space 
must be provided to care for them. 

That should never happen on 
Iittle Sister, however, for there is a 
large stowage bin over six feet long 
and taking in the entire width of the 
boat in the bow which should take 
care of all the line, gear, and equip- 
ment of the boat itself. Then along 
each side of this forepeak there are 
husky, deep shelves for charts, navi- 
gating equipment, and all sorts of do- 
dads. Then comes the toilet room 
under the forward hatch and with a 
compact Sands toilet to port and a 
hanging locker on the starboard side. 
A door and bulkhead separates the 
toilet room and forepeak from the 
cabin. 


Inner spring mattresses 


The main cabin is particularly 
large, and open for a boat of this type. 
The designer has not permitted the 
limited size of the boat to cramp the 
size of the berths, 6’ 4’’ long and 30” 
wide at after end, they are as large as 
they would be on an 80-footer. They 
are equipped with deep inner spring 
mattresses and have sizeable storage 
lockers beneath them. The cockpit 
seat cushions and those which make 
the little seat in the dog-house stand 
on edge in back of each berth. 

Folded up around the mast is a cute 
little table, hardly noticeable and 
occupying no useable space when not 
in use, but which opens up into a 
sturdy and useful unit with plenty of 
room for four diners and space enough 
for six in a pinch. 

The galley is under the dog-house 
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Universal's New Utility Four Fuel-Kerosene 
Motor which delivers 19 h.p. at 2000 r.p.m 
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where there is plenty of headroom and 
consists of sink, two burner pressure 
alcohol stove, dish racks, shelf, 
silver draw, and locker to port; and 
a large ice-box and two more lockers 
to starboard. 


Powered with Gray Sea Scout 


The motor, a Gray Sea Scout, is 
directly behind a bulkhead behind 
the companion steps. Here it is readily 
accessible but entirely separated from 
the living quarters by the bulkhead, 
which: like much of the interior is 
made of phenolic resin glued water- 
proof plywood. The gas and water 
tanks, located under the cockpit 
seats each hold 20 gallons and are of 
copper, the water tank being tin- 
lined. 

As for the actual construction of 
the boat, frames are of white oak on 
7” centers, planking is 1%”’ Philippine 
mahogany, trim is of well selected, 
close-grained mahogany or teak and 
the mast is hollow and of Sitka spruce. 
The boat had been out of her builder’s 
yards over two months whén we saw 
it, an opportune time to judge the 
quality of workmanship, which ap- 
peared to be uniformly good. The 
joiner work was fine, the interior well 
finished, and the seams in the planking 
showed up no more than would be ex- 
pected in a new boat not yet planed 
off or touched up since her launching. 

Not the least of Little Sister’s at- 
tractive features are many little 
niceties not ordinarily found in a boat 
of this size. Among them are lignum 
vitae and white ash blocks on both 
main and jib sheets, a Samson post: 
forward instead of only a. cleat, and 
complete equipment including anchor 
and cable, compass, boathook, i 
extinguisher, etc. 





(grades 1, 2, or 3),: kerosene, or just 
about anything else which is liquid 
and volatile. In the past the fan bool 









oil, and correction of those feat 8 
has been the chief objective of the 
Universal engineers. . 
The improvements in the new 
motors include a new three-way leak 
proof change over valve designed 
eliminate leaks in the fuel line, a dri 
pan and catch basin to suck excess 
fuel back into the fuel line, and a new” 
fuel oil carburetor incorporating a 
(Continued on page 76) ? 
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New Motors of the Month 


(Continued from page 74) 


float particularly adapted to fuel 
oil. 

Gasoline vaporizes so readily that 
temperature has very little to do with 
gasoline engine performance. With 
fuel oil it’s another story, so to main- 
tain constant and efficient temper- 
ature Universal engineers have 
developed a gadget called an air Tem- 
perator which automatically controls 
the amount of heat furnished to the 


LIGHTWEIGHT ANCHOR OF 
MONEL 


Ir’s certainly news when a soldier 
can show a sailor something about the 
sea, and that’s exactly what happened 
recently when the President of the 
Youngstown Welding. and Engineer- 
ing Company walked into the offices 
of the International Nickel Co. with 
designs for a new lightweight anchor 
made of welded Monel sheet and rod. 

Lightweight anchors of stainless 
steel with bread flukes and great hold- 
ing power first appeared on the market 
almost three years ago and, on the 





whole, have been well received since 
then. New anchors of that type are 
bound to make more news. 

Engineers from the International 
Nickel Co. got busy a few months ago 
and thoroughly tested the first of the 
Youngstown anchors. They thought 
the angle at which the flukes were set 
looked a little too great to dig in and 
hold with greatest efficiency but found 
they were wrong on that count. They 
tried out several different methods of 
locking the flukes and the stock in 
position and made a few changes and 
then did some more testing in various 
types of holding ground. 

The final result is an anchor which 
appears to be well ahead of anything 
else in its field. To provide maximum 
stiffness, the shank is made up of two 
rolled channels welded together. A pin 
made of Monel rod is used to lock the 
flukes in place and an exceedingly sim- 
ple device is used for locking the arms 
of the stock, which is in the conven- 
tional place at the top of the stock. 
Every effort has been made to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the mud catching 
hollows and crevices which make an 
anchor messy. 

The advantages of a lightweight 
anchor with a holding power per 
pound from eight to twenty times 
greater than an ordinary anchor are 
quite obvious. When you consider 
that the 15 pound Monel anchor 


carburetor. They also speed up and 
insure complete vaporization of fuel 
by putting it through a preheater in 
the manifold. Motor heat indicators 
are standard equipment and the 
water control valve sees a lot more 
service than on gasoline engines, as 
motor temperatures must be main- 
tained within comparatively narrow 
ranges. 

While these engines of 1, 2, 4 and 6 
cylinders and from 7 to 25 hp. are built 
from the same cylinder blocks used in 
Universal’s small gasoline engines 
they are much more than gas engines 


converted to fuel oil use. Newly de- 
veloped cylinder liners and piston 
rings are used to reduce dilutions to a 

Although these new Fuel Oil-Kero- 
sene engines are still not up to gas 
engines in simplicity and versatility, 
they will certainly be more popular 
than ever on fishing boats and work 
boats, and in all places where the cost 
of gasoline is excessive. 


Regal Builds A Diesel 


The most recent addition to the 
Diesel engine field is a new model re- 
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ACCESSORIES AND EQUIPMENT 


shown here has sufficient holding 
power to take care of all ordinary re- 
quirements of a 50 footer it is easy to 
see how much back-breaking effort 
and how many nicks and gouges in the 
topsides can be saved in the course of 
a season. Then, too, a lightweight 
anchor can be stowed below decks 
very easily. 

The Youngstown Welding & Engi- 
neering Co. is manufacturing the 
Monel anchors and they are already 
available at marine supply houses 
such as Topping in New York and 
Parker in Boston. The 15 pound size 
is the only one available at present, 
but others are being developed and 
will be available shortly. 


NEW GUNWALE GUARDS 


Gunwate Guards which are 
both neat and attractive in appear- 
ance and do their job efficiently are 
often a bit of a problem especially on 
tenders and dinghies which do not 
have a hollowed out channel along the 
gunwale. Cotton rope is the old- 
standby for such service but it must 
be securely fastened with frequent 
lashings to keep it from sagging and 
presenting an unsightly appearance. 
Then too, a length of cotton rope 
stretched tight is none too resilient. 

If gunwale guards or better gun- 
wale guards are on the list of improve- 
ments you want to make on your ten- 
der before next season look into the 
new Shipmate Gunwale Guards re- 
cently developed by the Specialties 
Department of the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. of 26 Broadway, New York 
City. This material consists of a seam- 
less tubular cotton covering filled with 
soft resilient cellular rubber, like the 





Wearpruf Marine Fenders introduced 
by Socony-Vacuum a few years ago. 
It comes in 1” and 114” full round for 
use on small boats provided with a 
channel for the guard and in 14” 


three-quarters round and 114” half 
round for boats not having a channel. 

The full round can be put on with 
marlin lashings just like cotton rope 
although a bit of waterproof linoleum 
cement may also be used to make a 
tighter and better looking job. The 
three-quarters and half round is in- 
stalled by nailing one flap of the cot- 
ton covering along the side of the gun- 
wale, as in the illustration. The guard 
is then brought over the edge of the 
boat and the other edge secured in 
place by screwing a length of wood or 
metal beading over the fabric. The 
three-quarter round provides protec- 
tion when the boat is upside down (on 
deck, on a trailer, or on top of an 
automobile) as well as on the side. 
Gunwale Guards are obtainable by 
the foot and are being handled by 
leading marine supply dealers. 

In case you may be wondering how 
a big oil company happens to be mak- 
ing a product apparently entirely un- 
related to petroleum products, it’s a 
sort of sideline for Socony’s wicking 
plant which still manufactures many 
miles of lamp wicks every year. 
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THRUFOG — A NEW AND 
UNUSUAL LIGHT 


Turn off that blame spotlight 
and keep it off” — or something to 
that effect from the helmsman is in- 
variably the answer to any attempt to 
enlist the aid of an ordinary spotlight 
in the fog. We all know how useless 
any ordinary light is, as far as lighting 
the way ahead is concerned. If there 
is even a heavy haze or rain the beam 
of an ordinary spotlight or searchlight 
is reflected by the particles of moisture 
to such an extent that it is a hazard 
rather than a help. In a thick fog even 
the rays of red and green running 
lights and small white lights form an 
impenetrable blanket around the 
boat. 

For some time it has been known 
that orange colored light was reflected 
and absorbed the least by fog and ex- 
periments and research have been 
conducted to develop something 
worthwhile along that line. 

The Thrufog light made by Foglite 
Inc. is the most interesting result of 
these experiments and offers some- 
thing of real value to anyone who does 
any navigating in fog either by day or 
by night. 

The Thrufog is not just a light with 
an amber colored lens. It is the result 
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cently announced by the Regal Ma- 
rine Engine Company of Coldwater, 
Michigan. Their first venture in this 
field is a 6 cylinder unit with a dis- 
placement of 298 cubic inches and 
rated at 84 hp. at 2600 r.p.m. 

The engine is very compact with 
dimensions of only 5334” in length, 
1814” in width and 2434” in overall 
height. The weight of the standard 
engine is 1360 pounds and with 2:11 
to 1 Paragon reduction gear is 1430 
pounds. The engine utilizes the Bosch 
fuel injection system. 

BEACHCOMBER 


of scientific research in infra-red light 
and utilizes a precise combination of 
specially constructed lens and reflec- 
tor. Exactly what it is and how it 
works is a trade secret and cannot be 
told. 
As yet no standards for measuring 
the density of fog have ever been de- 
veloped such as degrees of tempera- 
ture or even as approximate as the 
Beaufort Scale for wind velocities, so 
that it is impossible to say definitely 
what the Thrufog light will do. How- 
ever it has been proven that the light 





can be seen through fog, mist or rains 
much farther than any other type of 
light of equal or anywhere near equal 
power. It can also be seen through a 
fog by daylight, long before the out- 
line of the vessel carrying the light 
can be made out. For that reason it is 
now being used at most of the leading 
airports as an identifying light. As a 
spotlight or searchlight the Thrufog’s 
beam is not reflected by the particles 
of mist and therefore it is valuable 
where an ordinary light is useless. It 
won’t enable you to see through a 
stone wall or to see for miles and miles 
through a thick fog but it will be a 
help rather than a hindrance and will 
pick up other boats and buoys which 
the eye alone would miss. 

These lights are now available with 
the various type of mountings and ad- 
justments of ordinary lights and in 
hand flashlights, portable utility 
lights, etc., etc. The bulbs are the 
same as used in ordinary searchlights 
and the lights can be used with 6, 8, 
12, 16, 24, 32 or 110 volts. 

BEACHCOMBER 
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The 47-foot cruiser RUTH M II, shown above, was designed by Jobn L. 
Hacker, N-A., and built by Robinson Marine Construction Company. 


MODERN to the last wor 


It is not surprising that so many of the finest runabouts and cruis- 
ers are SCRIPPS powered. Boat owners who are hard to please 
recognize the fact that SCRIPPS marine engines are designed 
differently and with a thorough knowledge of boat operating 
requirements and installation problems. 

SCRIPPS engines can’t be beat for dependability, silent opera- 
tion, economy, long life and above all value. Their construction 
and assembly indicate ruggedness, stability, precision and infinite 
care in every detail. Wherever more speed, greater safety and bet- 
_ performance are demanded SCRIPPS engines are the preferred 
choice. 

Now is the best time to let us tell you of their exclusive, ad- 
vanced features and refinements. Then you can choose the power 
plant best suited to your needs from our extensive line of high 
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speed, medium speed, reduction gear models for single or true- The a ytd _ of o i “ 
twin installations that satisfy every boating demand from 25 to sats SCE Wns ace suavuk dae te oe 
600 horsepower. See condensed specifications below. . . 


power each. Mr. John L. Hacker the de- 

signer says, “The pair of 300 horsepower 

To make you well acquainted with these fine engines let us send SCRIPPS motors installed in the RUTH M 
you, free, complete description and specifications, horsepower II performed very satisfactorily. They are the 
data, installation diagrams and prices. Give us these essential same models as the twelve others which I 
details — length, type of boat, speed desired or horsepower recently used so successfully. Although of 


needed. reasonably heavy construction, the RUTH 


M II did close to 30 miles per hour during 
SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 LINCOLN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


her trial runs, which I consider remarkable.” 
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152 | 154 | 156 | 162 | 166 | 172 | 176 | 202 | 206 | 302 | 304 | 306 
MODELS vs | viz | F4 F6 153 | 155 | 157 | 163 | 167 | 173 | 177 | 203 | 207 | 303 | 305 ~| 307 
Bore Sx | 2% «| 3% «| om («dl aw «| am dl 4k | am | 4w | Cag | 4s 5 5 4y%|4K% | 4% 
Stroke 3% | 3% 5 5 si | sk | sx | sa | 8m 1 em | oe fom Lem tO Ea ee 
No. of Cylinders 8 12 4 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 12 12 12 
Displacement cu.in. | 221 | 267 | 220 | 331 | 447 | 447 | 447 | 548.4 | 548.4 | 611.4 | 611.4 | 677 | 677 | 894 | 894 | 894 
Horsepower 95 110 | 5381 |80%120| 169 | 118 | 155 | 166 | 143 | 185 | 155 | 210 | 170 | 300 | 240 | 280 
Weight —— 600 | 750 = i 1000 | 1150 | 1000 | 1175 | 1295 | 1175 | 1295 | 1175 | 1295 | 1500 | 1700 | 1500 

ch Overall Length 434, | 49% | 45% | 56% | 56% | 56% | 56% | «66 66 66 66 66 66 | 58% | 58% | 58% 

th 

d- Over 50 models—25 to 300 hb. p. 

. R P P M A R N E 4, 6, V-8, V-12 Cylinders 

ty : ; ( ‘ Direct Drive or Reduction Gear 

. E | G H | E S for every type of boat 15 to 90 fe et 
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You CAN take 


it with 


Western Electric Marine Radio 


Telephone connects your boat 
with... 


OFFICE 





OTHER BOATS 





COAST GUARD 





HEN you put to sea, take the Western Electric Marine 

Radio Telephone with you. You'll save many hours 
you formerly spent going ashore to telephone or to shop 
for supplies. 

Telephone directly from your boat. Call ahead for 
supplies. You need only lift the handset and ask the shore 
operator for the number you wish. 

You can call other boats or the coast guard, too. A great 
help in case of trouble. 

With selective calling your telephone rings only when 
you are being called. This is standard on the larger 
equipment for long range service—optional on the smaller 
equipment for shorter range. 

Write for booklet giving full details. Western Electric 
Co., Commercial Dept., 195 Broadway, New York. 


Telephone Convenience puts to sea... with 


Western Elecfric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


STARS TO WINDWARD 
By Bruce and Sheridan Fahnestock 


(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, $3.00) 


FOR years the two brothers had dreamed of some day sailing the seven 

seas in a ship of their own, visiting out of the way ports and discovering 
islands unknown to civilization. Finally, four years ago, a legacy enabled 
them to buy the schooner Director and fit her out for the voyage that was 
to take them half way around the world. They were 23 and 21 when, on 
New Year’s Day of 1935, they shoved off from New York for Panama be- 
fore a freezing nor’wester. 

At the Isthmus, the first of the many changes in crew took place and 
there was a long delay while the decrepit engine was being overhauled. 
Thence on to the Galapagos and the long passage to the Marquesas. 
Tahiti, Tongareva, Samoa, Wallis, the Fijis and the New Hebrides were 
visited and thence on through Torres Straits to Thursday Island and 
Timor, and north through the Dutch East Indies to Manila, where the 
ship was sold, hospital bills having sapped the expedition’s resources. On 
the way, they did all sorts of things, dived for pearls on Penrhyn Island, 
discovered monoliths carved in an unknown tongue on Vanua Levu, 
suffered from malaria and blackwater fever and made friends wherever 
they dropped anchor. Visiting China, the undeclared war drove them home. 

The book is interesting — indeed, exciting in spots — and is a well 
written tale of a long voyage in a short ship. 


+ + + 


THE AGE OF DRAKE 
By James A. Williamson 


(Adam and Charles Black, London, 1938, $5.00) 


|r WAS high time that this particular piece of history should be rewritten. 

Most of our notions of Elizabethan political economy have been inherited 
from the Victorians — who over-simplified its problems and over-drama- 
tized its principal figures. Actually we ourselves are closer in temperament 
and experience to the Elizabethans than our Victorian grandparents, who 
thought they had the world pretty well stabilized, ever could have been. 
When the Elizabethan navigators starved and froze off Nova Zembla in 
quest of a Northeast passage, when they threaded the Straits of Magellan 
looking for Terra Australis, when they dreamed of Eldorado in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Guiana, when they gazed covetously from the Isthmus 
of Panama at the Spanish Plate fleet, they were trying to find, among 
other things, a solution for the unemployment problem. 

“We are grown more populous than ever heretofore,”’ wrote the younger 
Richard Hakluyt, ‘‘so that now there are of every art and science so many 
that they can hardly live by one another, nay rather they are ready to 
eat up one another; yea, many thousands of idle persons are within this 
realm which, having no way to be set on work, be either mutinous and 
seek alteration in the state or at least very burdensome to the common- 
wealth .. .” 

This has, even after the lapse of three centuries, a painfully familiar 
sound. So has Dr. Williamson’s characterization of the age itself: “‘ Eliza- 
bethan England was set in a dangerous world of ideologies and despots, 
persecution, treacherous propaganda, broken treaties and war under pre- 
tense of peace. Every year brought its tale of cities sacked .. .” 

Not that Dr. Williamson minimizes the perils faced by the great Eliza- 
bethan captains, or the boldness of their challenge. Davis and Chancellor, 
Cabot and Frobisher, Grenville and Gilbert, live again in his pages. He 
is writing history, however, and not popular biography. While granting 
to Sir Francis Drake the genius for personal leadership which was undoubt- 
edly his, Dr. Williamson finds him a less gifted strategist than his biogra- 
phers have been accustomed to maintain. To Sir John Hawkins, who reor- 
ganized the navy and forged the weapon wielded by Drake, goes an en- 
hanced share of the credit for England’s maritime greatness. Nor does Dr. 
Williamson subscribe to the view that Drake was the real commander of 
the fleet which engaged the Armada, and that Howard’s control was 
nothing but a courtly fiction. Drake played second fiddle in that historie 
battle with a grace which testified to his patriotism. 

In a book which is a scholarly survey of a century, rather than a chronicle 
of individual deeds, the reader will look in vain for his favorite anecdotes 
and legends. The author is concerned less with voyages of discovery and 
conquest than with the motives which launched the ventures. His masterly 
clarification. of those motives takes him through a vast deal of evidence 
concerning Elizabethan commerce and economics, public policy and secret 
diplomacy. Much of it is new material which has not been incorporated 
before in a discussion of the kind. 
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A smart boat for afternoon sail- 
ing and short cruises. Comfort- 
able cockpit and sleeping accom- 
modations for three. Built by 
Henry Hinckley. Lead ballast, 
Everdur fastenings and hollow 
spars. Price $2,950. 


os shaiailes 


30’ x 23’ x 8’ 4” x 49” 


The iwenty-three Week-Enders 
already built testify to their 
popularity for cruising, day sail- 
ing and racing. Refinements 
and additions to standard equip- 
ment make the 1939 model even 

-more attractive. Sleeping ac- 
commodations for four. Lawley 
built. Price $5,950. 


} “Wedkuk adc 


35'x 27’x9' 6" x5' 7” 
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3, A cruising yawl, designed with 

= the Cruising rule in mind (tank 
tested), and one that should do 

- well in cruising races. Double 

r, stateroom aft, main cabin with 

fe two berths, lavatory and pipe 

g berth forward. Large enough for 


enrollment in*the New York 
Yacht Club; small enough to 
sail without a paid hand, 
Lawley built. Price $8,950. 
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“*S moothest and 
most positive 
of them all””’ 


The “Faithful’s” Twin Disc Gears and Caterpillar Engine have 
run more than 2000 hours with no mechanical trouble . . . at 
sea for days at a time when lost hours from a power failure 
could easily cost the price of the engine andégear. ({ The 
money-saving dependability of a Twin Disc Marine Gear 
is only one of its advantages. Its instant shift of full 
power ahead to 100% reverse gives the full measure 
of safety and real maneuverability. Ask Twin Disc 
Clutch Company, Racine, Wisconsin, about the 
“extras” that only Twin Disc Marine Gears 


will give your boat. 














® Capt. John Fazio, St. 
Augustine, Florida, who 
has operated 16 different 
shrimp boats says his 50’ 

x 16’ “Faithful,” equipped 
with Twin Disc Reverseand 
Reduction Gears, ‘‘has the 
smoothest and most positive 
control of them all.” 





TWIN DISC 


: ‘uy, 1368 RACINE ST. 
CLUTCH CO \ 


2 
“o RACINE, WIS. 
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BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


HE rumor that we may possibly have a visit in 1939 by one or more of 

the American “'Twelves” has caused much satisfaction in yacht racing 
circles in this country. Not only do the ‘‘Twelves” represent the best of 
the International Rule, but the racing during the last two seasons has been 
particularly keen. The only drawback has been that two of the seven boats 
which make up the class in our waters are practically out of date, while, of 
the five others, four are, to all intents and purposes, one-design craft. It is 
obvious, therefore, that a visit from overseas vessels would tend to increase 
the interest of the general yachting public in the class and, at the same time, 
open the way to development of design under this rule which at the present 
time appears to be showing signs of stagnation. 


+ + + 


The annual University and Public School races for the Young and Clark 
Challenge Cups, which were held last month in the Gareloch, were once 
again an outstanding success. The breeze throughout the series was from 
light to moderate and, for the rnost part, the races were sailed under almost 
ideal conditions. In the School event, no fewer than twenty-six teams 
started and the race was divided into three heats and the final — for which 
nine boats qualified. Trinity College was the winner, with Eton College 
a good second. In the “‘ University”’ match, there were nine entries and the 
racing was very close. Oxford University and Liverpool University finished 
level in the final, with a ladies’ crew, representing the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland College of Domestic Science, only two and a half points behind. 
Oxford beat Liverpool in the sail-off and retained the cup, which it had 
already won for three years in succession. 

It looks well for the future of British amateur crews that interest is now 
being taken in small craft sailing by the schools and universities. At Burn- 
ham-on-Crouch, too, where I had the good fortune to be during the “ Burn- 
ham Week,” the Otters — a club exclusively for boys and girls — showed 
remarkably good form, which amply repaid Mr. F. H. Mitchell, Commo- 
dore of the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, for the practical interest he has 
taken in promoting the sport for the youngsters. 

It is a far cry from these beginners’ races to the 1938 European champi- 
onship for the 22-Square-Metre “J’’ Class, which was held at Wannsee, 
near Berlin, under the flag of the Deutscher Seglerveband. 

Six countries were represented: Germany, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. The helmsman of the German boat was H. 
Twelkmeier, who is the present German champion and the winner of the 
Seglerhans Preize, in which he beat most of the best Continental center- 
board helmsmen. The Hungarian helmsman was Tiba von Heinrich, who 
was second in the last Olympic Monotype championship. Italy’s helmsman 


’ was Giuseppe Fago, who won the championship in 1936 and was second 


last year. Stewart Morris, of Cambridge University, was the British helms- 
man and, for crew, he had David Campbell Hart of the Itchenor Sailing 
Club and Derik Leaf of the Cambridge University Cruising Club. 

The Class J boats are, of course, of one-design, are half-decked, and are 
very fast for their length which is about 18 feet. Six races were sailed, each 
crew having a different boat in each race. The final placing of the crews, and 
the points won, must have come as a surprise to everyone as it was only the 
second time that Great Britain had been represented in this race. These 
were: Great Britain, 446.66 points; Hungary, 337.48; Germany, 326.48; 
France, 245.82; Italy, 203.30; and Switzerland, 169.12. In the six races 
Stewart Morris and his crew won four, were third in one and, sailing in the 
oldest boat of the six, last in one. 

One of the features of Burnham Week which interested me most was the 
relative performance of the Dragons and the Corinthian Five-Metre boats, 
in the so-called 20-Square-Metre Class. Strictly speaking, I do not think 
any useful comparison can be made between the two types as they differ 
so materially from each other, but, all the same, one could not help compar- 
ing them on two points of sailing and under different weather conditions. 
In the light breezes at the beginning of the Week, the Five-Metre boats 
were definitely faster all round, especially to windward; but during the last 
three days, when there was a fairly stiff breeze with relatively smooth 
water, the Dragons were appreciably faster, especially on a broad reach. 

Probably the only way in which to get a reasonable comparison would be 
to rate the two types by a rule such as that adopted in the first place by the 
late Boat Racing Association for the purpose of bringing boats of fairly 
different types to an approximate equality when racing together. This rule 
has done duty, without any change, in the ‘‘A” Class for models. These 
vary more in type than the Dragons and the Corinthian Five-Metre boats. 

It does not follow, of course, that a rule which is efficient for models 
would be equally so for full scale vessels, but when boats differing con- 
sideratly both in hull shape and sail plan have to be raced in the same 
class it would seem advisable to make use of some such rule as that adopted 
by the Boat Racing Association unless a better rule is forthcoming. 

M. HecKsTALL-SMITH 
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You'll find Anaconda Metals 


in every Richardson-built boat 







The popular Richardson 
Little Giant 26-3. Built 


to the same quality stand- 
L ards as her larger sisters 
l in the Richardson Fleet. This trade-mark identifies 
f Tobin Bronze rods especially 
turned and straightened to 
] iston -finish smoothness for 
f oat shafting. 
) 
8 N building Little Giants, Juniors and and hatch bindings, etc... . in short, a 
e . ; . 

Cruisabouts, Richardson Boat Co.,Inc., copper alloy wherever sound construction 
e North Tonawanda, N. Y., uses Anaconda calls for a durable metal. And very signifi- 
; Metals where quality counts. EVERDUR* cant, too, is the fact that all of Richardson’s 
FE screws for plank fastenings, TOBIN copper and copper alloys in wrought form 
“ BRONZE* for propeller shafts and rudder originate from The American Brass Com- 
; prop & 
8. posts, BRONZE for reverse gear levers, | pany—long the principal source of quality 
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is BRASS for rub strakes and stems, transom metals for the boat building industry. sais. Erasant Comer Silicon Alloy, 
st non-rusting and steel-like in 
h . : ; : strength, contribute to de- 
: Trade-marks of The American Brass Company, registered in U.S. Patent Office pendability and long life. 
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ly ; 
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se 
s. THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
: In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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unNy St. PeTERsBuRG, popular resort 

center of Florida’s Gulf Coast, cor- 
dially invites yachtsmen everywhere to make the Sunshine City 
the happy rendezvous for their winter cruising and vacations. 
This beautiful community situated on a peninsula between Tampa 
Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, is an ideal boating headquarters. 


The climate is almost perfect — warm sunny days all winter long. 
The surrounding waters offer the finest of cruising. Splendid yacht 
harbors provide safe and comfortable anchor- 
age. Marine ways and supply houses meet 
every boating requirement. Cross-state canal 
now provides easy and interesting trip from 
Atlantic coast. 

In St. Petersburg you will find a wide array of sport and 
entertainment for every sunny day. You will enjoy real 


hospitality and best of accommodations. The St. Peters- 
burg Yacht Club extends a cordial welcome to visiting 





ee yachtsmen. ... Plan now to come. 
Bring your own craft or charter a 

- boat here. For St. Petersburg book- 

ad lets or further information write 























the. St. Petersburg Yacht Club, or 
G. R. Neal, Chamber of Commerce — 


nf 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


NE of the best pieces of news from Florida is that a group of Miami 

business men have organized to clear up some of the practices and 
nuisances which have aggravated pleasure boat owners, particularly the 
boat owners who come down for the winter. With Paul Buhler of Fogal’s 
Boat Yard as president, and such representative members as Alex Balfe 
(Merrill-Stevens), C. K. Lalor (Bay Supply), George Romfh, Jr. (Miami 
Grocery), Henry Thompson (Hopkins-Carter Hardware), and J. T. Lari- 
more (Miami Laundry), the new group is known as the Miami Marine 
Industries Association. They are making such corrections as can be made 
locally and plan to obtain further relief by concerted action in the state 
legislature. 
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+ + + 


To get all of our dire possibilities over at once, the latest supplement 
of the Inside Route Pilot warns owners of tall-rigged auxiliaries to keep — 
watch for overhead power cables. They often carry high voltages so that a 
safety clearance of three feet should be allowed, especially during wet and 
sleety weather. And especially at the Socastee Bridge, just north of Charles- 
ton, where extreme high tides plus freshets may call for a twelve-foot 
allowance. It was at this familiar point during unexpectedly high water 
last year that the anemometer rotor was whipped from the masthead of the 
auxiliary yawl Winsome Too. The most recent improvements along the in- 
side route make it simple for boats of seven feet draft to cruise from Dela- 
ware Bay to the Florida Keys through protected inland waters. 

The Lighthouse Service is more than doing its part in this protection. 
It locates new lights and beacons, such as those now marking the entrance © 
channel at Venice, and does the routine maintenance, such as replacing the 
New River beacon Number 25 on the intracoastal waterway. Moreover, 
gets out the word of changes promptly. 









+ + + 





At Jacksonville, the St. Johns Yachting Association completed a suc- 
cessful summer racing season with three closely contested races for the club 
| championship and the duPont Trophy. The high point winners in each of 
the club’s five classes competed on a handicap basis so fair that a different 
boat won each race. Wilson Baldwin, Class D leader, took the series with a 
first, a second and a third, closely pressed by Lyle Vernier’s cruising sloop 
only one point behind. Malcolm Fortson, Jr., Wilson Marshall and Palme 
Derby followed in that order. 











+ + + i 






At Ft. Lauderdale, Dooley’s Basin and Dry Dock is busy recommissions 
ing the many boats that have been stored there during the summer. Among” 
those already put into shape for winter activities are: Falcon, James Howe, 
Jr., St. Louis; Dash IJ, W. Dashner, Detroit; Chieftain, Albert Pa 
Chicago; Restless, Robert Williams, New York; Edwill IT, William Lozi 
Rochester: San Cristobal IT, J. Wesley Pape, Cincinnati; Wilya, William Y. 
Dear, Montclair; Sea Lark, John T. Hamilton, Cedar Rapids; and Jurol II, 
R. L. Bacher, Cleveland. This yard is also building a 40-foot sport fishi 
cruiser, a stock model from its own designs. 















+ + + 


At the Fogal Storage Yard, up the Miami River, all hands have b 
busy recommissioning the boats which have been in for the summ 
Among the first to be ready are Willard Conrow’s Valhalla, Samuel Gayley’s_ 
Laughing Gull, J. Stanley Joyce’s Whitecap II and Reyburn Watres’ 
Tropic Bird. Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock Company’s Miami yard has had 
several recent overhaul jobs including replanking Miss Frances Griscom’s ” 
Diesel yacht Mettamar and reconditioning Britton Wood’s auxiliary | 
schooner Aigrette. A newcomer to Miami waters is W. L. Gilmore’s 62-foot. 
motor-sailer Trade Wind. She was designed by John G. Alden and just 
built by Robert Jacob at City Island. a 


+ + + 


Lynn 8. Nichols, West Palm Beach, manager of Region 5 of the Am 
can Power Boat Association, is calling the annual meeting for the first 
week in November at the Smyrna Yacht Club, New Smyrna. Nichols re 
ports that several new yacht clubs, including those at St. Petersburg and 
Clearwater, are to hold regattas this winter and that the southern circuit 
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promises to be the best in several years. 





TATCHED MODERN DIESELS 
Anetted fer qecelbrre Jol / 


ges one of an ever-growing fleet of 
new-day craft that now sets the pace 
on inland waters and open sea with GM 
Diesel Power. 


Built by the Defoe Boat and Motor 
Works, the new 50-foot Alma F. is pow- 
ered by a matched pair of 6-cylinder, 
165-HP GM Diesels that give clear evi- 
dence of the great strides General Motors 
has made in packing more power into less 
space —in making Diesel power more 
widely adaptable to cruisers and auxiliary 


built by the Defoe Boat and Motor 
Works, Bay City, Michigan, for Mr. 
A. J. Fisher of Detroit. She is 50 feet 
0.a., powered ‘by a matched pair 
of 6-cylinder, 165-HP GM Diesels, 
converted and equipped by Gray 
Marine. These engines have built- 
in reverse gears, driving direct. 
Maximum speed, 20 MPH at 1850 
RPM. Cruising speed, 17.5 MPH 
at 1650 RPM. 
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yachts of every type and-size. 

Actually, the GM Diesel delivers 20% 
to 30% more power per pound than 
Diesels of previous design. For it is built 
on the bulk-reducing GM 2-cycle prin- 
ciple . . . the same principle which made 
Diesel railroad streamliners possible. 

Adapted and equipped for light marine 
use by the Gray Marine Motor Company, 
it is already setting new records for fuel 
economy, performance and dependability 
wherever it is in service, on fresh water 


1AL MOTORS 


¢ DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION » Cleveland, Ohio 


and salt, throughout the United States. 


Whether you're considering a new boat 
or re-powering your present one, learn 
how GM Diesel Power can give you better 
performance in less space and at a lower 
operating cost. 


Write: 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
6910 E. Lafayette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

for information on sales, conversions and service on 

the GM Diesel in all light marine models of 3 cylin- 

ders, 82-HP; 4 cylinders, | 10-HP; 6 cylinders, 165-HP. 


























Federal Insurance Company 
ps So and Associated Companies 











‘The recent unprecedented 
hurricane demonstrated 
the advantage of insuring 
yachts in a company 
with a trained staff of 
loss men prepared to meet 
any emergency. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


_CHUBB«SON 


Managers of the 


go Joun St., New York, N.Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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LAKE ONTARIO NOTES 
By W. Peck Farley 


ACHT clubs on Lake Ontario — Attention! The Youngstown Yacht 

1 Club has a regular publicity man, Tom Lyster is his name, so from now 
on we can expect to get all the news from and about the Youngstown Yacht 
Club. If every club could have all of its publicity edited or censored before it 
got out in print, it would save a lot of difficulties. The news reporters would 
look with favor on such a scheme for they would know where to go to get 
their news and would know that it was authentic when they got it. Leave it 
to Commodore Chan Wells to have an efficient and complete organization. 


+ + + 


In the Snipe racing at Youngstown, Seven C’s, owned by Will A. Cannon, 
had the high average of 1729 in the point score racing this season, having 
won twelve first places out of fifteen races entered. 


+ + + 


Lotus, Stephen Comstock’s fisherman type schooner, has been sold to 
A. Richard Todd and Dr. Kenneth Cooley. It is rumored that Mr. Com- 
stock is negotiating for a larger boat. The pleasing part of this news is that 
yachting retains a fine yachtsman in “Steve” and gains two young men 
who will be heard from in the yachting world in the future. 


+ + + 


William P. Barrows’ new 48-foot Alden-designed cutter is returning to 
the coast, via Barge Canal. Whether she has been sold to a Down Easter or 
just for winter storage, to return to these parts in the spring, is a mystery. 
It’s strange that anything to do with Bill Barrows and boats should be a 
mystery. 

te oe 

Peggy Wee, the Star boat selected by elimination to represent the Roches- 
ter Yacht Club and the Lake Ontario American fleet in the International 
Championship Races held at San Diego last month, has returned to the 
club after a 6000-mile trailer ride in record time. She made the journey to 
California and back in twelve (long) days. This figures out about 500 miles 
a day. That is a long way to tow a boat, overland, to sail about 50 miles in 
racing. Every one is glad to see Cliff Baker back and he is receiving the 
congratulations of all on his record transcontinental trip. While he did not 


place as every sailor would like to place, he comes back full of enthusiasm 
and satisfaction, for he has had a lot of experience that will help him and his 
fellow Star sailors make a real bid for honors in future championships. 


+ + + 


The Rochester Yacht Club held an interesting race on September 18th. 
The course was a 20-mile triangle and most of the larger sailing craft 
entered, all started on the same gun and no handicaps were given. The 
entry list and order of finish were as follows: Iroquois, Class P; Cayuga, 
Eight-Metre; Blue Goddess, Ten-Metre; Vitesse II, N.Y.Y.C. “32”; 
Freedom, Alden cutter; Spindrift, 43-foot schooner; Sea Gypsy, 40-foot 
yawl. The performance and times were carefully tabulated by the club’s 
efficient race committee chairman, George Culpp, and will be used for 
handicapping purposes next season. 


Notes from the Kingston Y. C. 


The meet held by the Eastern Yachting Circuit in August was so success- 
ful that plans are already under way for the 1939 regatta. The clubs in the 
circuit are the Crescent and Clayton clubs, in New York, and the Gana- 
noque, Kingston and the Prince Edward County Yacht Clubs in Ontario. 
Last summer’s meet was held at Chaumont and Clayton, N. Y., and itis 
expected that in 1939 the rendezvous will be at Gananoque and Kingston. 


+ + + 


The gale of September 21st did not leave Kingston untouched. During 
the early hours of the morning, Commodore L. B. Roop’s fine power cruiser 
Diamar was torn from her moorings and drifted some two miles until she 
finally went ashore on a small island. In a short time she was a total wreck. 
Commodore Roop has not yet announced his plans for next year. 


+ + + 


The dinghy fleet of the Kingston Yacht Club will receive several addi- 
tions next spring. H. K. Hill is moving to Kingston from Toronto and will 
bring his Lisbeth II, which was an outstanding performer in the recent meet 
between the dinghy sailors of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club and the 
Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht Clubs. Four other members of the King- 
ston Yacht Club are expected to place orders shortly for new boats, so that 
the club will have five dinghies which will conform both to International 
and Lake Sailing Skiff Association specifications. 
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ANOTHER SPORT FISHERMAN CHOOSES HALL-SCOTT INVADERS 


One of the newest and most interesting of sport 
fishing boats is the JACPAU 111, owned by those 
famous big game fishermen, Jack and Paul 
Townsend, of Washington, D. C. JACPAU III, a 
special “Angler” cabin cruiser, designed and 
built by the Elco Works, Bayonne, N. J., with 
an overall length of 47’9”, beam of 11’9”, 
draft of 3’0”, and a gross weight of 25,000 
pounds, drives at the good speed of 27.5 m.p.h. 
with a pair of 250 h.p. Hall-Scott INVADERS. 

When an engine of unquestioned quality 
and reliability is needed to power a fine boat, 
many of our best known naval architects, de- 
signers, and builders recommend the choice of 
Hall-Scott INVADERS. Singly, or in multiple, 
Hall-Scott INVADERS power fast runabouts, 
water taxis, express cruisers, sport fishing 
boats, picket and patrol boats, and motor 
yachts. When equipped with reduction gears, 
Hall-Scott INVADERS replace the so-called | 
heavy duty engine with great savings in cost, 
weight, and engine room space. 

NO HALL-SCOTT ENGINE NEED EVER GROW 
OBSOLETE. Every new improvement is so engi- 
neered that it may be incorporated in all exist- 
ing Hall-Scotts. Maintenance is kept at a mini- 
mum through the use of only the best mate- 
rials and most generous bearing surfaces. Fuel 
consumption is only .58 pounds per horse- 
power per hour. Ask our branch office nearest 
to you to supply complete engineering data. 


NEW YORK, 





HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS COMPANY 


2850 SEVENTH STREET ¢ BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


N. Y¥.. 254 WEST 31ST STREET e LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
5041 SANTA FE AVENUE e SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 907 WESTERN AVENUE 
IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. 








WEST COAST BUBBLES 


By Waldo Drake 


EDONDO, midway of the 35-mile haul from San Pedro to Santa Mon- 
ica, is the latest South Coast town to provide yacht harbor facilities 
on a grand scale. Work is scheduled to begin in mid-November on the 
breakwater which will enclose an area of 1,200,000 square feet, centering 
on the submarine canyon at the southern end of the town. Voters approved 
a bond issue of $300,000 for the project in September and an additional 
$245,454 has been allocated for the development by the Public Works 
Administration. 

Plans are also being developed for the establishment of a municipally 
operated yacht basin on San Pedro Bay, where 2,400 sail and power boats 
are regularly based. 

ae 

William Shepherd’s converted “‘Six”’ Naiad won the Universal sloop and 
yawl division of the annual 90-mile Santa Barbara Island race on Septem- 
ber 24th. She was followed on corrected time by two California ‘‘32’s,”’ 
John Hurndall’s Escapade and the Douglas Brothers’ Altamar; then by 
Odyssey, Soliloquy and the scratch entry, Donald Douglas’ ‘“‘M” sloop 
Endymion, which toured the course from San Pedro and return in 23 hours 
and 2 minutes. 

The schooner prize was won by Commodore William L. Stewart, Jr.’s, 
Santana, of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, followed by Falcon, Lavengro, 
Geoanna and Burrapeg. Santana also won the Cruising Club Trophy, 
trailed, in order, by H. G. Steele’s new yawl Odyssey and by Escapade, 
Altamar, Tiada and Soliloquy. 

e+ 

The Star Class lost one of its ablest exponents on the West Coast last 
month when Glenn Waterhouse, veteran of the San Francisco Bay fleet, 
sold his former International champion Three Star Too to Jack and Bob 
Streeton, both long-time members of the Newport Harbor Fleet. 

Waterhouse has purchased a Pacific Coast one-design sloop, to be com- 
pleted this month by the Kettenberg yards, San Diego, as the nucleus of a 
sizeable fleet of the 31-footers which San Francisco sailors hope to have in 
action in time for the Pacific Coast regatta on the Bay next summer in con- 
junction with the Golden Gate Exposition. Southern California and 
Hawaii ‘“PC’s” are also expected to participate. 


Three syndicates are reported formed at San Francisco in a further effort 
to revive International Rule class racing behind the Golden Gate, the plan 
being to build or buy two ‘“‘Sixes”’ and one “‘Eight,”’ first to provide com- 
petition next summer for existing South Coast fleets and also to rebuild 
both classes on the Bay. 

+ + + 


Bubbles. . . . Wilmington Boat Works are building, for. a Southern 
California yachtsman, a replica of Hugh Angleman’s 35-foot “‘little ship” 
ketch Sea Witch, to be ready in the spring. Like her elder sister, she will 
have all of the old-fashioned gadgets of a century ago on deck and aloft yet 
will sleep seven persons below decks in modern comfort. . . . Wally 
Francisco, in Packard-Bell Special, won the feature Class A hydroplane 
event in the September sweepstakes outboard regatta at Long Beach. 
Other winners were: B Hydroplanes: Midgie IT; Layton Murray. C Hydro- 
planes: C-4, R. A. Rust. F Hydros: Muscat Kid II, John Kovacevich. F 
Racing Runabouts: Thrifty Kid, Joseph Lubin. C Racing Runabouts: Side- 
liner, E. L. Remelin. C Service Runabouts: Captain Kidd, Herbert Rem- 
linger. Inboards: Yankee Doodle, Roy McCullough. Winners of three-lap 
match races: hydroplanes, Walter Cochran; runabouts, Herbert Rem- 
linger; inboards, Roy McCullough. . . . Typhoon, Stuart Babcock’s 41- 
foot sloop built by Fellows & Stewart at San Pedro, was launched on Octo- 
ber 1st. With a particular eye to her entry in the 1939 Transpacific race to 
Honolulu, she was designed to the Lippincott Rule by George Wayland, of 
San Francisco. Fellows & Stewart were also to launch Apache, 73-foot 
Class M sloop for George Craig, of Long Beach, from the owner’s own de- 
signs, in late October. . . . The Los Angeles Yacht Club team, Darby 
Metcalf, William Schultz and “Buster” Salmond, won the South Coast’s 
annual Snipe international eliminations in September. With a total of 
11814 points, they bested fifteen helmsmen. . . . Among the foreign visi- 
tors at San Pedro last month was Valkyrie, British 60-foot bald-headed 
schooner, owned and sailed by Mr. and Mrs. Eric Hanner, of Papeete, 
Tahiti, whence they cruised to British Columbia, accompanied by two na- 
tive sailors, and then visited intervening West Coast areas before sailing 
home from San Pedro. ... Wesley Smith’s 30-Square-Metre cruiser 
Debutante, sailed by Van Hickman, won the Pacific Writers’ Yacht Club 
race around Catalina Island on the October 1st week end. She sailed the 
60-mile boat-for-boat event in 23 hours in soft weather and was followed by 
Tom Reed’s schooner Paisano. 





























LIBBEY: OWENS °°? FORD 


YACHTING 


@ Glass—sparkling and crystal clear—has added 
much to the appearance and utility of watercraft. 
But many a pleasure cruise has been marred by 
' its inability to withstand the shocks of the ‘sea. 
Sweeping seas have smashed the glass in wind- 
screens and deckhouse windows. . . pounding 
waves have broken portlights and brought dis- 
order and damp discomfort to quarters below. 


Now a new glass—Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass 
—provides the same brilliant appearance and 
clarity of vision as plate glass, plus many times 
the strength.* It offers exceptional resistance to 
wave and other physical shocks and because it is 
so strong, can be used substantially thinner than 
ordinary glass, thereby effecting an important 
saving of 30% to 50% in weight. 


An interesting booklet will be mailed upon re- 
quest. It explains why and how Tuf-Flex Tempered 
Plate Glass brings added comfort and greater 
safety afloat. 


Libbey*Owens:Ford Glass Company,Toledo, Ohio. 


RESISTS THE SHOCKS OF THE SEA 


* While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its susceptibility to 
breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed edges or surfaces causes the glass to disin- 
tegrate into small crystals which have a tendency to fly apart. 
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GULF GOSSIP 
By Elizabeth Miller 


HE honors of the 1938 season at the Southern Yacht Club went without 

reserve to the captain of the Star Fleet, Edward B. Jahncke. Bud 
crashed through with a total of twenty firsts during the summer, won the 
Lipton Trophy, the International Eliminations, was awarded the trophy 
given by the Military Order of the World War Committee, which was 
presented by Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap, and capped the climax by 
winning the Tessier Trophy for the outstanding skipper of the year. As a 
skipper for several years in the Star Class, Jahncke has been untiring in his 
efforts to develop the Stars in New Orleans, Houston and Mobile. As the 
District Secretary and Fleet Captain, he has done more toward this end 
than anyone in the South. The fact that under his captaincy the New 
Orleans Fleet has grown from five to fourteen Stars in less than two years 
speaks for itself. sie sais 

Karl Blouin took the high point position in the Fish Class for the season, 
thereby winning the coveted McClure Trophy. He also won the final 
regatta in this class, and was a member of the winning Lipton team in the 
interclub series. Beauregard Avegno took the winning gun in the final 
regatta, and the high point trophy for the gaff-rigged 21-footers for the year. 


+ + + 


Rear Commodore Dave Wuescher won the Gulf One-Design final race 
by a few seconds over Conrad Berdon, while Stewart Maunsell bowed to 
defeat one of the few times this year to Pimpernel, sailed by Dr. Reichart 
Kahle. 

et 

The Lipton Series in the Star Class was a draw up to the last minute. 
At the start of the last race, Tommy Kemp’s Rebel, Bobby Newman’s 
Whistler and Jahncke, sailing Sans Souci, were tied for the series. The 
latter took the series with 27 points, Rebel second with 24; Whistler 23; 
Alfred Tharp’s Tempe III tied Hartwig Moss’ Sans Peur for fourth place. 

Harold Spor! claimed three races won out of three sailed to represent his 
fleet in the Cuban Star Class winter series and has already begun to work 
on Sans Souci with this trip in mind. 


Split Tacks. . . . While you Yankees are storing your boats for the 
winter, the South is planning for the first Spring Series ever held here in the 
Star Class. Several skippers have already arranged to come and the South- 
ern Yacht Club will be wide open for the Stars. . . . Our sympathies to 
the Long Islanders who have found their boats in peoples’ yards (if they 
were found at all) during the big blow-up. . . . Commodore Corry still 
holds his “‘ golden touch,”’ as he recently won the Maheti Trophy, sailing 
Zoa on Lake Pontchartrain. . . . Gus Lorber is the newest member of the 
Star Class, having just purchased Barney Lehmann’s Scout. . . . Ersten 
Reich completed Nike, 1670, in time to sail a few races before the end of the 
season. . . . Tommy Kemp was runner up for high point place, which he 
won last year. . . . The Southern Yacht Club has given the contract for 
the building of twelve new Fish boats, to be delivered before March first. 


REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 


By Walter Rowe 


HEN the Skipper says the closing date for copy is the tenth he really 

means it. Hence no “‘ Reef Points’’ last month as it did not arrive till 
the fourteenth. Now in the mail of the eighth comes a request for hurricane 
damage to the shipyards and I hasten to oblige. 


+ + + 


The Essex yards are all doing business — and big business. The protec- 
tion of the Connecticut River hills, and being six miles from the river 
mouth, prevented any serious harm to the three yards in Essex. Further 
than that, the yachts that had hauled out or tied up at Dauntless, Essex 
Boat Works or Perkins Marine Railway all escaped anything but super- 
ficial damage. The first two yards, one located on the inlet to North Cove 
and the other on Middle Cove, were most fortunate in their locations. If 
only the boats on moorings or at the slips in the river had been able (or 
willing) to get into the coves, there would have been practically no damage 
to the fleet. Alas, there was a fine group of power and sail out in the Con- 
necticut when the barometer hit 28.20 and the wind blew a hundred miles 
an hour. 

The losses were principally among the boats that hit the docks and bulk- 
heads of the Essex and Dauntless Yacht Clubs, Everett Dickinson’s private 
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MARINE ENGINES 


LOW COST ENGINES 
...FOR LARGE, SLOW 
TURNING WHEELS ; 






@ It isn’t all play in the marine engine field 
...and no Chrysler Marine Engine ever 
shirked a hard job. 


Here is what one Chrysler Marine Engine 
dealer writes:— 


“We wish to advise that the heavy 
duty type Crown with 3-4, to 1 ratio 
reduction gear was installed in a 37- 
foot heavy fishing boat, Propeller used 
was 28 x 28 which turned 640 R.P. M.” 


That’s Work...a real, man-sized job. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION e MARINE ENGINE DIVISION e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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slip and Parmelee’s dock. There, in Davey Jones’ locker, still lie the 
Phoenix, Dickinson’s express cruiser; the Blackbird, Commodore Hubert 
Toppin’s black schooner; the Friar Tuck, Clinton Allen’s schooner; the 
Lenita, William Harrington’s fine ketch; the Lucky Star, Richard O. H. 
Hill’s new Coastwise Cruiser, and the Maytime, Edward T. Bischoff’s 
50-foot cruiser. There are a number of small motor boats and runabouts 
below the surface and Harbor Master Dyke Wetmore raised the hollow 
hull of what was once the Narwhal. This is an abbreviated account of the 
damage at Essex. Many other craft suffered but not beyond repair. 

The story at other eastern Connecticut ports is much more discouraging. 
New London felt the full fury of the hurricane and tidal wave, as did every 
harbor to the eastward. The Thames Ship Yard, up the river, was un- 
touched and the Chappells, father and son, are doing a great job salvaging 
and hauling the battered hulks still afloat. The Mystic Ship Yard which, 
under Edward T. Rice’s new management was a model of neatness and 
efficiency, had one of its boat storage sheds blown down which made an 
unsightly mess, which has since been cleaned up. Inside of forty-eight hours 
the yard had its 100-ton steam marine railway again in operation. All 
of the little yards along the shore from New London to Watch Hill are 
practically wiped out. Stonington is now a ghost town. This once charming 
village felt the wrath of the wind and waves at its absolute maximum and 
not a single vessel in that harbor escaped. Again the up-river yards and 
vessels escaped heavy injury on the Pawcatuck, as Westerly saved some of 
its waterfront boats and yards. 


Spindrift. . . . George Bonnell’s 90-footer Comfort lies in the shade of 
the old apple tree in an orchard at Stonington with a six-foot stone sea 
wall between the ship and the sea. . . . At Shennecossett, on Eastern 
Point, the entire yachting establishment was wiped out with the exception 
of the flag pole. The day after the storm the saddened steward hoisted the 
yachting ensign to the gaff and then lowered it to half mast... . Paul 
Sperry’s trim ocean racer Sirocco is a total loss at Pine Orchard as 
was Elton Wayland’s fine old schooner Galatea. . . . Confusion at 
Essex was increased when the lighter Old River sank trying to lift the 
Levita from the mud. It now sets on Dick Hill’s Lucky (?) Star, 
which was insured at noon on September 21st. ....Essex dinghy 
sailors beat the Fenwick skippers from Saybrook the Saturday. before 


the big blow in the annual team race. The score was 45 to 34. . . . The 
Governor’s Regatta will be abandoned next year and the E. C. Y. R. A. 
will take over the trophies for their annual championship event which will 
probably be held at New London July 30th—August Ist. . . . The Off 
Soundings Club annual fall cruise was canceled after the big wind. Tele- 
grams to that effect were sent out, just to convince some of the New 
Yorkers that there was really a hurricane. What would have been the story 
if the storm had been postponed till the cruise? Let’s not even think about 
it! . . . . The Essex Y. C. won the senior E. C. Y. R. A. championship 
from Duck Island, Sachem’s Head, Fenwick and Shennecossett, sailed this 
year in Star boats at Eastern Point. . . . “‘Rick’’ Cooper was crowned 
champion of the Fenwick Y. C. at Saybrook this year, thus ending the long 
period of supremacy by members of the J. H. K. Davis family. ‘‘ Rick”’ 
beat out Davis by a single point for the Morgan Gardiner Bulkeley Me- 
morial Trophy, sailing his Sweet Sixteen. . . . The Commodore’s Cup at 
Hssex was taken by Paul K. Rogers, sailing his dinghy, Stephen Fetchit. 
This trophy is awarded for the three days of racing over Labor Day week- 
end. Paul captured the annual long distance race of 25 miles up the Con- 
necticut River to the Haddam Bridge and return and protected his lead 
in the two series events thereafter. . . . The Shennecossett Y. C. has 
ordered six Comets for next year’s racing among the juniors at Eastern 
Point. . . . Dr. William J. Tate, of Deep River, is the first winner of the 
Essex Open Class championship for sloops between 14 and 25 feet in 
length. Twenty boats competed in this newly formed class, sponsored ‘by 
author-sailor Meade Minnigerode. . . . Janet Toppin, one of the. three 
sailing daughters of Commodore Hubert Toppin, of Essex, won the second 
leg on the Women’s Trophy, to succeed sister Anne who won last Fourth 
of July. . . . Frank Chappell won the Shennecossett championship with 
his Star Kittiwake, thus repeating last year’s triumph. . . . George Hart. 
from Hartford, won the summer series of the Essex Y. C. with his dinghy 
Protest. . . . William Bulkeley was elected commodore of Fenwick with 
William Burt vice commodore for the coming year in what is probably the 
first yacht club election of the new year... . : Alfred Stanford is the new 
skipper and owner of the Vision, plumb stemmed 43-foot English cutter. 
The three Stanford boys, John, Peter and Nicholas, have all shipped 
forward and will have none of this fraternization with the afterguard. . . . 
Jack and Isabel Mills bought .a 58-foot Rhodes-designed bugeye which 
they sailed to Essex from Annapolis‘and will use‘as’an‘all year ’round 
home. . . . She was on the ways during the hurricane. . . . 




















A TELEPHONE FOR YOUR YACHT 
by RADIOMARINE 


HERE'S a compact set hardly larger than a table model radio 
receiver, that will not only bring in broadcast programs as you 
desire, but actually enable you to talk with any telephone subscriber 
from any location offshore. It is one of three sizes made by Radio- 


marine. 


On each coast there are shore radio telephone stations located at 


important ports. Through any of 


these you may talk to any point on 
the mainland. And, in possible emer- 
gency, you can simply pick up the 
hand-set and call the nearest Coast 
Guard. For the combination of pleas- 
ure and protection, Radiomarine’s 
15 watt model, ET-8011, is indeed a 
unique accessory. 


Let us tell you how conven- 
iently this thoroughly RCA 
engineered equipment will fit 
into your own craft and of the 
service facilities available. 


Write for circular TY 


ET-8013— 5 watt power 
ET-8012 — 75 watt power 


Also manufacturers of direction finders for 


craft of all sizes 
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RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 


75 Varick Street 
New York, N. Y. 


16 First Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 











“ WEATHERPROOF” 


Safe + Seaworthy 


“"Weldwood" Construction 


Standard Rowing $ 69.50 
Standard Sailing $120.00 


An 8-Foot, 68-Pound 
ALL PURPOSE 


PRAM DINGHY 


Packing and crating extra 
PRICES F.O.B. PLANT 
Subject to change without notice 


Shipping Weights: 100-130 Lbs. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


GEORGE LAWLEY AND SON CORPORATION 
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YACHTING 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


ACHTING in general and Six-Metres in particular enjoyed on the 

Chesapeake one of the best seasons which closed early this month — 
unless you want to call frostbiting yachting. Dinghy sailing will go on most 
of the winter at Gibson Island and probably on the Potomac River at 
Washington. Contrary to the old ‘‘saw” that summer winds on the Chesa- 
peake are predominantly on the light side, there was breeze aplenty for the 
majority of cruising races and regattas. 

But to get along with the ‘‘Sixes,”’ it’s safe to say no class on the Bay 
gave its owners more keen racing than this. A quartet, Monk Foster’s Bob- 
Kat II, J. Miller Sherwood’s Indian Scout, Carroll Williams’ Cherokee and 
John Sherwood’s Silroc, were out for practically every open regatta of the 
summer, in addition to class series sponsored by the Gibson Island Y. §. 


+ + + 


While there were about the same number of starters in cruising events as 
in 1937, the smaller one-designs — Stars, Comets, Snipes, Scrappy Cats, 
Hamptons, Moths and the like — really have been responsible for the suc- 
cess of any number of regattas. West River Sailing Club, Indian Landing 
Boat Club, Rock Hall Y.C., Rappahannock River Y.C., Potomac River 
Sailing Association and Sparrows Point Y.C., all staged regattas for the 
small fry. 

+ + + 


Speaking of the little fellows recalls the bang up finale, over Labor Day, 
of the Gibson Island Junior Fleet, better known as the Skeeter Fleet of the 
Magothy River. Holding out for better winds and bigger hot dogs, forty 
young tars got just that when they turned out in the white-capped inner 
harbor for the Stuart Symington Memorial Trophies. But, even with a 
good southeaster and plenty of spray, there wasn’t a single capsize. 

Winkie Lee sailed his Barnegat sneakbox Puffin into first place for that 
class; Alex Grosvenor nosed out Charley Stout for the “‘B” Class, and Bill 
Kouwenhoven won in the “A” Division for the LJ’s. 


++ + 


The Bay classic of the season, the 100-mile race from Gibson Island down 
to Cedar Point and return, over Labor Day, saw 27 entries in the cruising 
and racing divisions. Vamarie, back from the Bermuda Race and with her 
Midshipman crew aboard, led the fleet, covering the distance in’ 14 hours, 
36 minutes and 3 seconds. She gave way for first place on corrected time to 
George Whiting’s White Cloud, which made one of her rare appearances on 
the yachting scene this summer. 

Egret, the new Geiger-designed cutter owned by C. Porter Schutt, was 
third in Class A. She, incidentally, has been doing well in a number of races, 
taking firsts in both the Rhode River and Love Point events. A “‘Q,’’ new 
to the Bay, F. M. Stevenson’s Lorelei, saved her time to take top honors in 
the racing division. 

+ + + 


In the Star Class, Melville Grosvenor’s Escape had things pretty much 
her own way on the Western Shore. Mason Shehan, in his Flapper, who re- 
cently returned from California where he crewed for Stan Olgilvy in the 
Internationals, dominated the Stars over on the Eastern Shore. Then, when 
the J. Rulon Miller Memorial series came off at Gibson Island, Mason 
went out to “cop” the trophy for the fourth consecutive year. Payne 
Thomas, in Barracuda, was second and Escape, third. Mel Grosvenor won, 
over Labor Day, the Symington Memorial Cup. Earlier in the season, Mrs. 
Grosvenor received the Captain’s Trophy for lady Star sailors, racing her 
husband’s boat. Fifteen Stars were racing actively at the Island and there 
is prospect of at least four or five new ones next year. 


+ + + 


Although one of the two new Chesapeake Bay One-Designs spent most 
of the season cruising in the North, Nat Kenney’s Night Cap has come up 
to all expectations, proving fast in all kinds of going. 


+ + + 


The fall series of the Potomac River Sailing Association, which is sched- 
uled to close the first of this month, has been attracting the largest fleet in 
the organization’s five-year history. Fifty-one boats in seven classes, in- 
cluding a fleet of dinghies from Georgetown University Sailing Club, came 
out for the opening race off Hains Point. 


+ + + 


Annapolis Yacht Yard is building a 40-foot centerboard sloop from de 
signs by C. D. Mower for Dr. Robert L. Forrest, of Annapolis, and a 38 
foot crash boat of their own design for the Glenn Martin Co., in Baltimore. 
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GREAT LAKES BREEZES 
By R. A. Haynie 


ITHOUT a doubt, the season just closed has been far and away the 

most successful, not only from the point of the number of yachts 
racing, which has exceeded that of any previous season, but in the caliber 
of the fleet. And the weather has been, generally, ideal. 

The various distance races have all had record fleets and it is remarkable 
that the races, from the Mackinac Race down, have been sailed in such fast 
time. The owner of one of the larger yachts that sailed in all of the major 
distance races figured that he had sailed a total of 667 miles in 115 hours, 
an average of over 534 miles per hour. 


+ + + 


The season closed with the Great Lakes Cruising Club’s annual regatta, 
which this year was open to members only. A fine day brought out some 
twenty-five yachts. Nat Rubinkam’s Rubaiyat won in the Cruising Division 
and Bob Richheimer took first place in the Universal Division. 


+ + + 


The George Roosevelt Trophy, which was presented by Mr. Roosevelt 
for the series of races between cruising yachts and the out and out racing 
yachts, all rated according to the Lippincott rule, was won by Otto Dreher’s 
Class Q Lively Lady. 


+ + + 


The Chicago Yacht Club inaugurated an event in the post-season 
yachting activities that was so successful that it will probably be held 
every year. It has been the custom of the various clubs to have an annual 
winners’ dinner, at which all prizes won during the season were presented, 
and they have been the highlights of the winter season. This year, the 
officers of the Chicago Yacht Club thought that a separate affair should be 
held at which the prizes for the Mackinac Race would be presented while 
the race, was fresh in the minds of the yachtsmen. That this met with 
approval was made evident by the large. number who attended. 


+ + + 


Another Rhodes yacht to make her bow this season is Batavia, a 43-foot 
cutter owned by Chris Peterson. She is the first of a class of one-design 
yachts being built by the Campbell Boat Works of Holland, Michigan. 
Batavia has proved to be a fast and easily sailed yacht, of relatively light 
displacement. She has only 600 square feet in her working canvas. 


+ + + 


It is interesting to note that the Eight-Metre Class is finally attracting 
the attention of racing yachtsmen on the Lake. There are now four 
“Eights” here and several clubs have designated them as a class in some 
of their races. There is a good prospect that next season will see several 
more with the probability of class racing. 


+ + + 


The Lutz Trophy, which has been emblematic of the Class Q cham- 
pionship for many years, was won this year by Otto Dreher’s Lively Lady. 
Taking first in all three races, she finished with 18 points, with Coony 
Herrmann’s Gloriant, also from the South Shore Yacht Club, finishing 
second with 14 points. 


+ + + 


Alden’s New York Office Now Uptown 


FEELING that an uptown location would be more convenient to a 

majority of his New York clients, the office of John G. Alden, naval 
architect and yacht broker, has recently been moved to new quarters at 
545 Fifth Avenue. 

The new offices will be large in order to accommodate Alden’s steadily 
growing New York organization. Henry T. Meneely remains in charge and 
is assisted by Henry H. Shufeldt, James T. Northrop, Edward B. Freeman 
and John A. Schrefer, a specialist in the power boat field. 


++ + 


Lemos Joins Herreshoff 


ALBERT LEMOS, formerly proprietor of the Lemos Boat Yard at 
Riverside, R. I., has recently become associated with the Herreshoff 
organization of Bristol, R. I., as supervisor of construction. His son, Albert 
Lemos, Jr., will assist Herbert Newman, plant superintendent and Sidney 
He:reshoff, chief engineer and designer. 
‘the Messrs. Lemos bring with them many years of practical experience 
in yacht construction and a reputation for workmanship of the highest 
caliber. 
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POINT YOUR BOW 
TOWARD THE SUN! 


Plan now to berth your boat in 
America’s favorite winter port. 
Set your course for Miami’s 
“Sunshine Harbor,” headquar- 
ters for cruising in key-dotted 
Biscayne Bay and the flashing, 
indigo water of “The Stream.” 
It’s an idea that beats expensive 
“dry storage” in the North a 
thousand ways from Sunday! 
You'll have good company— 
many of the finest yachts in 
America, hundreds of smaller 
craft. And your trip down the 
famous inland waterway—mini- 
mum depth 8 feet from Maine 
to Miami—will be a delightful 
experience. 


Docking and anchorage facili- 
ties, improved in a comprehen- 
sive plan being carried out for 
the entire Port of Miami, are 
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ample. Daily rates at City Yacht 
Docks are 4c per lineal foot— 
by the month, 3c. Yacht basin 
anchorage rate is lc per lineal 
foot per day. Available features 
include fresh water, daily mail 
service, daily garbage collection 
and use of facilities of Dock 
Master’s office. Complete rates 
and details will be furnished on 
request. 


You’ll have a good time—‘ex- 
ploring trips” to the Keys, moon- 
light spins, playing ashore in 
gay Miami. The coupon below 
will bring you complete details 
to help you plan your winter 
stay in America’s own South 
Seas. Don’t dismiss this idea 
with a “can’t be done” shrug. 
Miami’s new Official City Book- 
let outlining rates, programs, 
accommodations, etc. will quickly 
enable you to make definite 
plans. Send for it today. 


THIS COUPON TODAY 
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This 45-ft. seagoing cutter requires 
dependable power for auxiliary 
use. LYCOMINGis selected. Why? 


Because Lycoming has proved its 
sturdy dependability as Lycoming 
owners testify. Because Lycoming 
offers light weight — only 9 lbs. 
per horse power — and compact 
installation where only small space 
is available. Because Lycoming of- 
fers a complete range of engine 
sizes to fit every requirement — a 
“four,” 3 ‘‘sixes,’’ 2 ‘‘eights” and 
a “twelve.” Available with sev- 
eral ratios of reduction gears and 
right or left hand rotation. 


45-ft. cutter ‘‘Circumstance,’’ owner 
Dexter L. Lewis, Esq. Designer 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Builder 
Manset Boat Yard. Powered with 
4-58D Lycoming with 2 to 1 
reduction gear 


There’s a Lycoming for your boat. 


Write for details 


LYCOMING 


Marine Engines 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING CO. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Export Office: 44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 


STARTING OUR SECOND DECADE OF MARINE MOTOR PROGRESS 








— SMurphy & Pye 


MAKERS OF FINE YACHT SAILS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









“Gale’’ 


RUNNER-UP WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP 


’ 
“Mercury” 
THIRD, WoRLD’s CHAMPIONSHIP 


“Stormy” 
FOURTH, WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
| By Jeff Davis 


HEN that misguided hurricane that did a Corrigan last month and, 

instead of heading out to sea as it should, got its compass upside 
down or inside out, or something, and headed inshore, it raised just plain 
unadulterated Hell with shore property and human life in Rhode Island. 
It was no respecter of lighthouses, yacht clubs, yacht yards or yachts. 
After seeing what it had done, the wonderful thing to me is that there are 
still yachts afloat, some of the clubhouses still standing, yacht yards going 
about their regular work of hauling in addition to the greater job of digging 
more or less wrecked yachts out of woods, fields and front yards. 


+ + + 


As far as I know at the time of writing, there is only one Narragansett 
Bay yacht builder who is going to give up his yard. A week after the storm, 
Albert Lemos said: “‘ Well, the place is pretty well wrecked; but it can’t be 
helped and the only thing to do is to clean up and start all over again.” 
Two days later, he had signed a contract to become supervisor of construc- 
tion at Herreshoff’s. 

Shaw’s, at Riverside, was swept clean but the railway, partially buried in 
sand, was left and Shaw has begun digging it out and has two or three 
yachts that he recovered from their resting places ready to haul as soon as 
his railway will handle them. With yards such as Shaw’s, McLeod’s and 
Aspray’s at Pawtuxet, and others of the kind, the principal effort will be to 
get the boats up in the yards first and rebuild shops later. 

By the time this gets into print, the Herreshoff plant at Bristol will be 
well back to normal. One of the first building jobs Herreshoff’s will tackle 
is a fleet of 60 of the 1214-foot water line Bullseyes to supply the demand 
next spring. 

Alder, at Warren, began almost immediately after the storm ended to 
haul boats — but not out of the water. One of the first jobs was to pick the 
30-Square-Metre Pintail out of a mass of wreckage in Stillhouse Cove, 
Pawtuxet, and truck her to the yard at Warren. Following Pintazl, three of 
the bunch of boats that were lifted over the rail at Barrington and dropped 
none too gently on the bridge (where they blocked traffic for several hours) 
were salvaged. Alder’s new storage shed was wrecked but his shop, al- 
though flooded, needed only drying out. 

Immediately after the blow, Bill Dyer opened negotiations for control of 
the Fitz-Newman yard, in Warren, and in less than ten days was running 
the place full blast. This yard, which has been inactive since Fitz and New- 
man split and Newman went to Herreshoff, escaped with only the loss of 
the skids outside the buildings. Dyer will operate it as a branch of “The 
Anchorage, Inc.,”’ for hauling, storing, repairing and building. The first 
building job there will be a 45-foot launch to replace the relic of ancient 
days that was the Harbor Master’s boat but was sunk at her berth. 

A big lighter came ashore on the end of the Anchorage wharf on South 
Water street, Providence, and landed on the office building, squashing it 
like a ripe tomato, but missed the workshop by about ten inches. It took a 
few days to clean up around the place, right a small storage shed and collect 
the boats that were washed out and were cluttering up the neighborhood. 
But it was only a few days before Bill’s dinghy building crew were turning 
them out as if nothing had happened. 

At Tillinghast’s, Pawtuxet Cove, Captain Lou is hauling as usual but 
taking time off occasionally to damn a big houseboat that came part way 
up on his wharf, and Jack McLeod’s buildings that came sailing across the 
Cove in sections and settled on his wharf but just missed his railway. 
McLeod, Greer and Aspray, across the Cove from Tillinghast, haven’t much 
left but space and ways but they’re not lying down. 

Ivor Thorsen’s little yard, at Edgewood, was pretty well protected and 

little time was lost there in getting going again. Duane Everson’s shop, 
north of the Edgewood Yacht Club, went to sea and forgot to come back, 
so he and Thorsen have doubled up, Thorsen for the woodworking jobs 
and Duane for the engines. 
. Charlie Bent’s yard, at East Greenwich, the F. S. Nock, Inc., plant, 
came through pretty well. Several large yachts in his storage sheds were 
floated but they all stayed on their cradles so it’s just a job of jacking 
them back into their berths. 

Allie Saunders, at Wickford, was another lucky one. The second day 
after the storm, Allie’s side of the ‘harbor looked perfectly normal. The 
boats that belonged there were there, fast to the line of stakes, but on the 
other side, back yards were full of boats. 

The yacht clubs have taken a terrific shellacing but I haven’t heard any 
whining from club members. East Greenwich, Conanicut, Barrington, 
Edgewood and Westerly have their houses left, but considerably damaged, 
while the Rhode Island, Washington Park, Saunderstown, Bristol and 


Watch Hill were completely destroyed. The Edgewood Yacht Club is: 


working out a plan to raise $5,000 for repairs to the house and wharf. 
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The Rhode Island Yacht Club was completely wiped out, nothing left 
but the rock on which it had stood for more than fifty years, and the club 
doesn’t own the rock, so the directors are investigating several angles be- 
fore they recommend what they think will be best for the future of the club. 

The Bristol Yacht Club saved the site and the flagpole. As the Bristol 
club always closes during the winter, the lack of the house is not much of a 
handicap. The officers are talking of a small temporary building for next 
year, one that can be moved back and used for storage when conditions are 
ripe to rebuild permanent quarters. 

The Washington Park Yacht Club, if the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion will permit, will build a shed on the shore to keep the members to- 
gether this winter. Nothing permanent is contemplated until it is definitely 
known what the city intends to do about a proposed extension of the 
municipal pier to the southward, which, if carried out as now planned, 
might force the club to look for another location. 

The Saunderstown Yacht Club saved a flag and a flagpole. They’re sure 
about the ownership of the flag, but not so sure about ownership of the 
flagpole. 

Just got word from Cliff Kilburn that the schooner that was blocking 
the Peirce and Kilburn ways at Fairhaven had been launched and the 
ways are clear again ‘and they had begun hauling. Cliff says the extent of 
their loss was 20 indoor storage spaces. 

Whale Rock Lighthouse was washed away and two men ‘with it, and 
Bullock’s Point Light so badly damaged that it may not be rebuilt. The 
Lighthouse Department has planted a lighted whistling buoy, green flash 
every four seconds, 300 yards east of where the lighthouse stood, and a 
lighted bell buoy, red flash every four seconds, 125 yards south of the 
Bullock’s Point Lighthouse. Three lights at the entrance to Point Judith 
Harbor and the fog signals at Beavertail, Castle Rock, Prudence Island, 
Warwick, Sabin’s Point and Bullock’s Point were destroyed. 


+ + + 


Brown alumni and undergraduates held their annual debate about 
which are the best dinghy sailors, on the Seekonk River, October 7th, and 
the alumni skippers, for the third year, proved that they had what it takes. 
With eight skippers on each team, and four races, however, they won by 
only 17 points, or 28014 to 263%. 

The undergraduates swelled a little when they won the first race but it 
went down when the old “grads” won the second and third and piled up a 
26-point lead. Then the ‘‘studes”’ staged a comeback and won the last by 
nine points. 

Stan Smith and Alan Young won all the firsts for the old “grads.” 
The rest of the veteran team was made up of Fred and Bill Thurber, Arnold 
Hoffman, Prescott Gustafson, Herb Barlow and Jerry Dunn. Undergradu- 
ate skippers were Bunny Fletcher, Charlie Barber, Edward P. Cunning- 
ham, Russ Field, Stan Francis, William Gould, Len Romagna, Kenn 
Wood, John H. Mason, Lin Johnson, Ross Davis, Ed Leahy, Charles 
Lincoln and MacGregor. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


HERE is no one in the entire Raritan Bay and North Jersey region as 

well liked as John “‘ Uncle Joe” Fernandes. And as a testimonial to the 
real job he has been doing for yachting, and the Comet class in particular, 
sailors and friends gathered at the Keyport Yacht Club late in September 
for the “‘ Uncle Joe” Dinner. The committee had arranged for 40 places but 
actually 76 persons showed up in a driving rain. George Emmons, president 
of the Raritan Bay Yacht Racing Association, was toastmaster. 


+ + + 


The week-end of October 1st saw the wind-up of the racing season of the 
English Bay fleet at Vancouver, B. C. The September series ended in a tie 
between Jack Vittery’s Lady Vit and Henry Givins’ Leilani, each with 1814 
points. Lady Vit won the sail-off. The 1938 high point champion is Miss 
Evelyn Ledder who, competing in 17 races through the summer, totalled 
1686 points with her veteran Quest. Vittery, in 20 races, was second with 
1656 tallies. The 1613 points of Givins placed him in third position. 


+ + + 


Large and small boats alike suffered in the hurricane of September. The 
Crescent A.C. fleet took about the worst beating of any. All except one 
Comet lost her mast at Huntington, L.I., and one was destroyed. 


+ + + 


Only slightly daunted by the havoc up around Boston, the Medford 
Boat Club fleet, on the Mystic Lakes, has been sailing late into October, 
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Fall is an ideal time (YY 

for “factory recondi- 
tioning” of a damaged 
propeller. Hyde has every facility for work on all makes of wheels. 
Properly done, straightening, checking, welding in nicks, rebal- 
ancing and refinishing make the damaged wheel like new yet cost 
surprisingly little. Write for particulars. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


Member of the Marine Propeller Manufacturers Ass’n. 


pen HYDE 


PROPELLERS, STRUTS 
and STUFFING BOXES 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” It will tell why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 
Hyde Stuffing Boxes are described in “‘Propeller Efficiency.’ 
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LUDERSHIPS 


The Last Word 





[MERCU RY IV arthur. Pew, Jr., Owner | 


On account of our location on the fringe of the recent storm 
area, our yard suffered only slight damage and an inter- 
ruption of operations of less than three days while the 
electric current was shut off. 


We would be pleased to confer with you on the planning 
and building of your new yacht or the reconditioning of 
your present boat. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders of Motor Sailers, Power 
Yachts, Racing Sail Boats and Tenders 


STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4-3137 
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“CUP DEFENDER" es 


Southward Ho! 


CRUISING in southern waters presents special paint 
problems — particularly under water. Experienced 
yachtsmen will tell you that protection for your 
boat is spelled S-M-I-T-H, for Smith Anti-fouling 
Bottom Paints will foil the attack of barnacles and 
grasses . . . and Smith “Cup Defender” Finishes 
will keep topsides and superstructure beautiful 
through a season of any weather in any waters. 
Consult your dealer or our Service Department 


about conditioning your boat for southern latitudes. 





EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
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Makers of Quality Pairtts and Varnishes since 1827 











b Sepondable 
INSTANT STARTING 


No coaxing—no choking—no warming up 
period. The Cummins Diesel starts faster 
than any other internal combustion engine 
—Gas or Diesel. It doesn’t get you “in a 
spot’’—or delay your trip—that's another 
reason why it is preferred by boat owners 
who have thoroughly investigated all 
types of marine power. Cummins Engine 


Co., 2913 Wilson St., Columbus, Indiana. 





CUMMINS fsa DIESEL 


PIONEER IN MODERN DIESEL DEVELOPMENT 
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making it one of the longest racing seasons of any club in New England. 
Commodore Sam Lanza, John Nelson and William Neilson spoke to a large 
group of small boat enthusiasts at Norton, Mass., and are hopeful of start- 
ing another fleet in that region by spring. 

eS ger 


As this goes to press, Comet sailors in Washington, D.C., were just get- 
ting into the swing of their fall series of six races under the Potomac River 
Sailing Association. Fifteen boats came out for the first race which was 
sailed in a good northwesterly. Bill White led the fleet in his Frolic, with 
minutes to spare. Clyde Cruit’s So-Big and Charles Dodge’s Nandua fin- 
ished in second and third positions. 


+ + + 


Since late summer, charters have been granted to fleets at the Genesee 
Yacht Club of Rochester, N.Y.; a group on Lake Hopatcong, in New Jer- 
sey, and, of course, the Club Nautico de San Juan in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


HE New YorkjYacht Club has decided to do something about rescuing 

the King’s Cup Race from the low estate to which it has fallen in recent 
years. To get more and better boats into the annual handicap contest for 
this historic trophy, the rules have been amended to reduce the minimum 
water line length requirements for competitors. 

The existing limitation for sloops and cutters, 50 feet, has been cut to 
45 feet, and for vessels of two or more masts, from 60 to 50 feet. This will 
have the effect of immediately making eligible the steadily growing fleet 
of Twelve-Metre yachts and such big ocean racing yawls as Baruna and 
Mandoo II. 

This year’s race, in which Prestige beat the ancient 50-footer Andiamo 
and the yawls Thistle and Manaman, was more or less typical of the King’s 
Cup since the vogue for big, strictly racing yachts went by the board — 
few entries, little element of competition. Only in America’s Cup years has 
the race meant much in the last decade, and even then it was hardly more 
than just another Class J race. 

Ever since 1906, when the late King Edward VII presented the cup to the 
New York Yacht Club, the trophy has been raced for by the largest boats 
on the club cruise. All but three of these races have been sailed off Newport, 
the exceptions being Bar Harbor in 1924 and Marblehead in 1915 and 1938. 


+ + + 


Gerard B. Lambert, who already has a few yachts — the three-masted 
schooner Atlantic, the Class J sloop Yankee and the International one- 
design knockabout Intruder —is about to add another to his fleet. We 
have been told that he is going to get one of those Phil Rhodes “ Little 
Sister’’ cruising sloops for his son. 


+ + + 


The, Western Long Island Sound fleet of the Atlantic Class Association 
is feeling rather well about its accomplishments in its first season as & 
formally organized unit of the parent body. It inaugurated a long distance 
race from New Rochelle to Great Captain Island and return, got out an 
average of 15 boats for the Sunday races for the Noyes Trophy and made 
commendable progress in the task of seeing that boats on the market got 
into the hands of persons actively interested in racing. 

Frank Page, the old war horse from Indian Harbor, rolled up the 
astounding percentage of .944 in 14 races to win the class Y.R.A. title for 
the second year straight. The runner-up was 16-year-old ‘‘Bus’”’ Mos- 
bacher, who averaged .826 with Rhapsody. Freeman Meinertz’s Bobkat, & 
perennial contender, just beat Clown, sailed by 16-year-old Bryce Kirk, 
for third place. A nice balance of youth and experience, eh what? 

In the Sunday series, Bobkat won for the fourth consecutive year. 
Having retired the Gould Trophy last summer, Meinertz went out and got 
the first leg on the new Noyes Trophy with an average of .891. Rhapsody 
was second and third place went to Petrel, sailed by Jimmy Moxham, of 


Manhasset Bay. 
+ + + 


As far as anyone can tell, Henry Sears won the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club’s race from Hicks Ledge to Oyster Bay with Actaea the week-end 
of the Cruising Club rendezvous. The race was to have been an overnight 
affair, taking the fleet of 20 entrants from New Rochelle eastward to 
Stratford Shoal Light and thence to Oyster Bay, but a nasty easterly blow 
that Friday night persuaded Lou Manley to postpone the start until the 
following morning and shorten the course by cutting out the Middle Ground 
turning point. 
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Understand that Frank Robinson is going to put rollers on the keel of his 
Week-Ender Lillimore. She went up on Plum Island on her maiden voyage 
from Lawley’s to the Sound and she was one of the first boats in Oyster 
Bay to go up on the beach when the hurricane struck in there. 


+ + + 


The Sunday series for the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club Trophy, sailed in 
the International One Design Class, wound up in the following order: 
Feather, sailed by Bill Cox, Aileen, Rascal and Maid of Honour. 


NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


T IS hard for Maine yachtsmen to realize the terrible damage caused by 

the hurricane in other New England States. Few boats were lost in the 

Portland area. East of Portland, people find it difficult to believe that there 
really was a hurricane. 

William B. Millett, Manager of the Portland Yacht Service, Inc., 
reports that no damage was done by the storm either to yard property or 
to boats in the corporation’s care. Skeleton crews were posted all night at 
the yacht basin to keep everything under control. 

In Casco Bay, three cabin cruisers dragged anchor and went aground. 
Roland Irish’s La Rubita was demolished. Mr. Vogel’s Dartmouth was 
deposited neatly on a piazza in Falmouth Foreside. Mr. Street’s Killoleet 
crashed into the piling of the Handy Boat Service’s sheds, demolishing the 
boat and removing a number of piles. 


ese 


At the Portland Yacht Service, Inc., the 65-foot fishing schooner Bernie 
& Bessie is soon to be launched to resume fishing operations. She broke 
off her keel last summer on ledges in lower Casco Bay. The houseboat 
Alcira, from Arrowsic, Maine, is being overhauled for a trip to Florida. 

Mr. Millett is working on the following designs: 

Two 28-foot high speed twin screw cruisers for prominent Maine yachts- 
men; & 40-foot and a 50-foot high speed sport fisherman; and a 64-foot 
Diesel-powered ketch for a New York yachtsman who is contemplating 
world cruising. This boat is a deep sea craft of unique rig, marconi mizzen 
and gaff-rigged main. She will carry both a squaresail and a raffee. 


+ + + 


Interesting visitors recently taking shelter in Portland Harbor include: 

The Patsy-S-V, of Providence, R. I. Built this summer by Henry 
Hinckley, of Southwest Harbor, she was only a few weeks old when the 
hurricane is supposed to have tossed her over the ridge pole of the Provi- 
dence Yacht Club. In spite of her experience, Patsy-S-V was heading back 
to Henry Hinckley for repairs under her. own power. 

The Norseman, chartered by Mr. Dingley of Auburn, Maine. She was in 
Labrador this summer. 

The Northern Light, owner, Alfred L. Loomis. 

The Glad Tidings, owner, Howard I. Chapelle. This is Mr. Chapelle’ s 
pinkie. 

Odysseus III, owner, John Hays Hammond, Jr., on her way to Nova 
Scotia where Mr. Hammond will experiment on a light designed to cut 
through fog. 

Gladler, owner, F. L. Putnam, of Boston. She will be stored this year by 
Davidson Yacht Yard, South Pea, Me. 
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The Centerboard Club, of Portland, held its last race of the season on 
Saturday, September 24th. Unofficial point totals on the basis of five for 


first, four for second, three for third, two for fourth and one for fifth place 
are as follows: 


Montycat Class. Al Moore, 65; Norman Turner, 57; N. Gordon Davidson, 
27; and David Cain, 5. 


Knockabout Class. William Willard, 62; Commodore O’Brien, 50; Edgar 
Curtis, Jr., 37; and Charles G. Emery, 25. 


Keel Class (one point less for each place). Ira Sawyer, 34; Heyward James, 
31; and J. Lawrence Day, 17. 


Open Class. Austin Smithwick, 51; Philip Clifford, 44; Clarence W. John- 
son, 26; Philip Dana, 22; and Robinson sisters, 20. 
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The Stonington, Deer Isle Yacht Basin has been doing some heavy con- 
struction lately. Last spring it completed the Endeavor, a 100-ton bay 
Coaster built for Captain Albert Shepard of Stonington. The boat is a 77- 
{00% schooner, one of the few sailing vessels built in this section. 

















—“WELDWODD 


RESIN-BONDED 


MARINE PLYWOOD  ;} 


. . » for storm-damage repairs, 
replacements or that new 
boat you are building | 
this winter. 
WELDWOOD is water-proof, 
split-proof, rot-proof. Used in 3 
$ Send for '*Weld- thicknesses from 30% to 40% 
wood for Boats” thinner than lumber, Weldwood 


reduces weight and saves both on 
3 labor and maintenance. 


WELDWOOD boats ; 
are SAFER boats! 


’ UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 3; 
$ 618 West 46th Street e WNew York, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities 














Why not own 


next year’s smartest “yacht tY. 








The 1939 GREBE “Fifty-seven 


This smart streamlined 57-foot yacht with its luxurious, 
insulated, modernistic paneled cabins, sheltered navi- 
gational bridge, teak deck and chrome trim, is typical 
of Grebe’s new 1939 standardized, custom-designed 
cruisers. Below decks there are two double staterooms 
(a third optional), two toilets, built-in shower bath, 
tile galley, and walnut paneled dining salon. A beautiful, - 
smooth-running craft and an excellent sea boat for any 
waters. Diesel or gas power optional. Moderately 
priced. Write for complete details. 


Other models from 43 to 100 feet 
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TAMARIS 


Owner: Ralph T. Friedman, Esq. 


“The Care of Sails” is the name of a hel 
We would be pleased to send you a copy 













o little booklet prepared by us. 
ree upon request. 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Bork City, Tel. City Island 8-1012, 1013 











ARCHIMEDES and Her 
A-E-CO Windlass are ‘‘Beauty Matched” 





Snap switch-operated, water- 
tight, self-contained A-E-CO 
OD Windlass on Archimedes, a 
yacht designed and built by 
Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. 





AECO 


Auxiliaries 





UST as fastidious people choose 
clothing for both their service and 
their style—so yachtsmen select A-E-CO 
windlasses for performance and appear- 
ance. A-E-CO’ windlasses not only have 


extra reserve pull but beauty to match. 


Other A-E-CO Products: 
Lo-Hed Hoists, Hele-Shaw Fluid 
Power, Taylor Stoker Units. 
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2432.-ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


HE first of the Tumlaren Class to be owned at Detroit has been pur- 
chased by Don Wallace, of the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, through 
Howard French. A lot of local sailors have been poring over “‘Tum”’ plans 
and prowling around the yards talking about them and it is possible that 
Wallace’s purchase will break the ice and the little craft will be as popular 
here as they are in Chicago. 
+ +5 + 


Wallace’s Privateer Class sloop has been sold to E. S. Baine, of Berea, 
Ohio, and should give impetus to the class around Cleveland. Two of the 
boats are owned by Mentor Harbor Yacht Club members. 


+ + + 


John Lord Booth, of Detroit, who gets a new boat each year, returned 
home from Sweden in September with his second ‘‘Six.’’ The boat is DoDo, 
designed by Bjarne Aas, of Norway, and built at Copenhagen in 1935. The 
boat will bring new life to the Detroit fleet which has been dominated for 
the past two seasons by Tommy Fisher’s Challenge. They should be head- 
liners at Detroit next season. 

+ + + 


The Bayview Yacht Club, Detroit, has acquired more property and will 
double its harbor space next season. Bayview has been handicapped for 
several years by lack of moorings for members’ boats. 


+ + + 


Big business will lend an ear to the U. S. Power Squadrons courses this 
winter. The Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, which includes among its member- 
ship the heads of all of the automobile plants in Detroit and its vicinity, 
has asked to have a class established this winter at the club. 


+ + + 


Vermilion, Ohio, is already making plans for the Great Lakes Star Class 
series next summer. The series held at this port two years ago is still being 
talked about along the Lakes. 


ele ae 


The Sandusky Yacht Club will move into its new clubhouse on Novem- 
ber 1st to begin a new era in the history of what is one of the oldest yacht 
clubs on the Great Lakes. The club has been without a home since the 
destruction of its clubhouse in a windstorm nearly twenty years ago. 


+ + + 


Plans have been completed for the new Coast Guard headquarters and 
extension to the breakwater at Lakewood, suburb of Cleveland. The latter 
is expected to give a much needed yacht harbor. Cleveland’s huge break- 
water gives a fine harbor for large craft but is of little benefit to yachts. 


a ee 


Interest in the Lake One-Design sloop is running high at Detroit as the 
result of the success of G. C. Root’s Fine Feathers in the Sweepstakes re- 
gatta. Fine Feathers, which came up from Vermilion for the event, won in 
the Universal Class without benefit of time allowance. 


+ + + 


Charles C. Anderson, member of the original Grosse Ile Yacht Club 
half a century ago, was elected commodore for the coming year at a recent 
meeting. The club was revived five years ago after having been out of 
existence for many years and is now one of the enthusiastic clubs on the 
Detroit River. 


+ + + 


Al Grundy won the traditional Cock of the Walk series for 22-Square- 
Metres last month with a first and two seconds. No matter how Grundy 
sails through the season, he always wins this coveted trophy — at least, 
he has for the past four years. 

+ + + 


Chris-Craft to Show Boats at Auto Shows 


ONTINUING the practice started successfully last fall the Chris-Craft 

Corporation will display representative models of theirvarious types of 

boats at the New. York and Chicago Automobile Shows in November. 
Among these are a new fast torpedo-type 19’ racing boat. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


HE trail of the hurricane left the saddest wake in the log of yachting in 

this section. The belt of wreckage along the South Boston shore was 
heart rending to yachtsmen watching their boats pounded into kindling 
wood. Bonitwo, the last active survivor of the oldest Class I 18-footers, was 
among the host of losses at South Boston. Her owner, Dr. A. Valentine 
Cogan, and George W. Wightman, her original owner, shook hands as they 
watched the boat go to pieces. Only the outcome of the insurance will 
decide what boats are total losses, especially down in Buzzards Bay where 
they are “‘beached”’ in the woods and meadows of Marion. 


+ + + 


The model races, under the burgee of the Boston Model Yacht Club, 
drew plenty of spectators to the Storrow Lagoon on the Charles River Basin 
in a four-day series from October 8th through the 11th. The prizes were the 
Campbell Cup for the 50-800 Class and the Gillette Cup for the Interna- 
tional Class A. Entries were received from as far west as Detroit and 
Cleveland and from Washington to the south. 


+ + + 


Gordon Abbott’s Eight-Metre Cockade, which won the Eastern Ladies’ 
Plate series, was completely destroyed in Manchester Harbor. Charles 
Francis Adams’ Thisbe, which took the championship this season, was 
slightly damaged when she rode down on a schooner in the big blow. 


+ + + 


The Eight-Metre Winooski has been sold from Thomas Nelson Perkins 
to C. Hastings Gamage and Peter Gamage of the Eastern Point Yacht 
Club, through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. Winooski, which 
raced this last summer at Marblehead, will be converted for cruising. The 
30-Square-Metre Mickey Mouse has changed hands from John S. Lawrence 
to Mr. Perkins. Through the same office, the 46-foot over all yawl Chantey, 
formerly owned by George B. Hollister, of South Dartmouth, has been sold 
to Alfred J. Sweet, Jr., of Boston, and will be renamed Bitter Sweet. The 
43-foot Swedish auxiliary sloop Vita Vingar has been purchased by Fred- 
erick E. Sturmer, Jr., of New York, from Parker W. Whittemore, of 
Gloucester, and will be used for cruising. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., is launching a new 
auxiliary sloop class called the Islander. The general dimensions are 30 
feet over all, 23 feet water line. The new class will sleep three, has mahogany 
planking, lead keel and all the modern and best equipment incorporated. 
The first boat is almost completed at Henry Hinckley’s yard. 


+ + + 


The 70-foot auxiliary schooner Simitar has been sold from George E. 
Felton to Kenneth F. Miller and P. N. Littlefield, of Marblehead, through 
the office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. Simitar was the flagship of the Boston 
Yacht Club when she was owned by ex-Commodore James R. Hodder. 


+ + + 


C. J. Thebeault, of Chicago, is the first fresh water yachtsman to own an 
Alden Coastwise Cruiser. His boat was built at Graves’ Yard, Marblehead, 
and was recently shipped to Chicago aboard a flat car. 


+ + + 


Briggs & Stratton Announces New Charger 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION, Milwaukee, announces a new 

electrically started battery charging plant of 12-volt, 300-watt capacity, 
known as Power-Charger Model.300. In addition to charging all 12-volt 
storage batteries, Model 300 also charges all 6-volt storage batteries, and 
the 6-and 2-volt storage batteries used in radio battery sets. No special 
equipment is required when it is used for this purpose. A convenient carry- 
ing handle is provided. Net weight, complete, is 69 pounds. 

The generator is a specially built high-efficiency unit. Armature full ball 
bearing. Large capacity brushes. Fan cooled. Equipped with ammeter. 
Design of generator prevents burning out of armature if battery becomes 
disconnected in charging. Automatic cut-out prevents battery from dis- 
charging when hooked to idle unit. Multiple control switch has four posi- 
tions for start, neutral, and a high and low charging output. 

A standard Briggs & Stratton Model IBP 4-cycle air-cooled motor, elec- 
trically cranked by generator through series winding. Motor speed auto- 
matically controlled by adjustable pneumatic governor. Standard equip- 
ment, includes patented high tension built-in flywheel magneto, oil bath 
type air cleaner, gasoline filter, float feed carburetor, ball bearing drive 
shait, screened blower housing. 
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The Famous Cup Race of 95 


One of the liveliest disputes in the history of the America's Cup arose 
over the collision between Valkyrie Ill and the Defender. Valleyrie 
Ill finally won by only 47 seconds, but the judges awarded the race to 
Defender on a foul. 


However, in 1895 there was no dispute over the high quality of 
Billings-Chapin Marine Finishes. Sixteen years of proven performance 
had demonstrated the superiority of B-C Deck Paint as a specialized 
marine finish. 


Today there is a B-C product for every part of the boat under all water 
conditions. They are backed by 59 years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of marine finishes unsurpassed in beauty and durability. A color 
card will be sent upon request. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND . 


The VINY 


BOSTON a NEW YORK 


ARD *40” 




















The VINYARD “FORTY.” Consider the beauty, con- 
venience and safety of this double cabin, enclosed bridge 


model. Accommodates six in comfortable berths. Rail- 


protected decks on each side, twin-screws and heavy 


construction. A sport fishing model is also available. 


Write for full particulars 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 
MILFORD, DELAWARE 
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How did your boat come through the season? 

Big blow, or little blow, there is a decided sense of 
added security which comes from the hidden quality of 
DEPENDABILITY represented by the W-C Trade Mark. 
Look for it on all your fittings. 

Typhoons in the Far East, hurricanes in the north or 
south, storms on the seven seas—for more than 90 years 
they have been testing Wilcox-Crittenden Marine Hard- 
ware and Fittings. The experience gained over that period 
has resulted in a line that is truly DEPENDABLE. 

If you intend to make repairs, or if you are planning 
on adding equipment for the coming season, be sure to 
specify the W-C Trade Mark! You'll certainly want to see 
the new items for 1939 at your Boat Equipment Dealers. 


Wicox. CritrenpDEn 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 











America’s Fastest 
and Finest 
Class “E’ Skeeter 
* 

Single or Double 


Seater 


a 300. 
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INLAND LAKES NEWS 


By Walter P. Ketter 


ACING and sailing on the lakes of the I.L.Y.A. is officially over after 
Labor Day. However, the more enthusiastic sailors, who find it pos- 
sible to race, carry their rivalry and matching of skill late into September. 
The sailing of post and pre-season races has been growing in favor every 
year. The official season for most of the clubs starts in the last week in 
June and ends on Labor Day week-end. 


+ + + 


The Calhoun Yacht Club, Minneapolis, has one of the longest seasons 
of any I.L.Y.A. organization. Up there the members have divided the time 
from May until October into three sections or regattas. This plan has been 
successful and the doctrine of ‘practice makes perfect’’ was again proved 
by the showing of this club. To the Calhoun Trophy Chest were added the 
I.L.Y.A. Class C and X Championships, and the championships and next 
top places in three other regattas on outside lakes. 


+ + + 


The Pine Lake Yacht Club is another organization which can boast of a 
great number of dyed-in-the-wool enthusiasts. The Class E fleet sailed 
over twenty engagements this summer. Only twelve races were figured in 
the official standings, the others being pre-season tune-up skirmishes or 
challenge races. 

+ + + 

One of the outstanding races of the year in I.L.Y.A. circles was on 
August 27th at Lake Geneva, for the Sheridan Trophy, which was first 
sailed for in 1874. This is a model in silver of the sandbaggers sailed at that 
time. The race was from the City of Lake Geneva to Fontana, at the other 
end of the lake, and return. John Clifford, with his Class A sloop, Sunanair, 
was first to Fontana. He was very closely followed by Big Foot Too and Gale. 


+ + + 


On Friday, September 3rd, a club known as the Linebargers of the 
I.L.Y.A. was formed for the purpose of promoting good fellowship and 
sportsmanship among the young sailors of the Inland. There had been 
much discussion about the need of a club to bind together and cement 
friendships among the young sailors in the association. D. W. Buchanan, 
Jr., Robert Winkler, Walter P. Ketter, Charles Winkler, John Harley, 
Richard Casper, Roger Herbst, and William Winkler organized the club, 
The first annual meeting will be held at Lake Minnetonka in 1939. 


+ + + 


Most of the final standings in all classes of the different clubs have been 
sent in. The results are as follows: 


Pine Lake Yacht Club. First place in the season’s standing for Class E, 
Albert Gallun; second, George Brumder; third, Robert Winkler. Class C, 
Jacob Nunnemacher, Herman Nunnemacher, Betty Manegold. Class X, 
Anders Friend, Butzy Hayssen, Billy Kootz. 


Delavan Lake Yacht Club. First place in Class E, Bud Jackson; second, 
Tom Beers. Class C, Charles Cameron, C. B. Goes, George F. Stahmer II. 


Mendota Yacht Club. First in the Class E Saturday Series, June Hanks; 
second, the Marling brothers; third, Dr. Carl Harper. Class E Sunday 
Series, Dr. Harper, June Hanks. Jerome Coe is Class C Champion in both 
the Saturday and Sunday Series. 


Calhoun Yacht Club. Class C, Emmett Brennan, first; Herb Bloomberg, 
second; the Garwood boys, third. Class X, Marge Benson, Jim MacRae, 
Dick Fitts. 


Lake Geneva Yacht Club. Class A, first, John F. Perrigo; second, Harry G. 
Nye; third, H. V. Fitzcharles. Class E, Walter Colman, Bruce Adams, 
Harold Hough. Class C, Clarence Sills, Ted Lanman, Harold Nystrom. 


Maxinkuckee Yacht Club. Class E, first, Fred T. Holliday; second, 
Stephen Hord. Class C, Walker W. Winslow, Charles Bradley. 


Cedar Lake Yacht Club. Class E, first, Dan Schuck; second, Charles 
Pendock; third, Carl Pick. Class C, Bud Sprinkman, Larry Goldberg 
Alex Luedicke. 


Oconomowoc Lake Club. Class C, first, H. C. Schumm; second, Erwin 
Rauser; third, Hamilton and Owen Jones. Class X, Tommy Norris, David 
Schumm, Buddy Hendee. 
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Afloat in a Hurricane 
(Continued from page 33) 


hauled himself up, secured the din- 
ghy and then went forward to wres- 
tle with that lashing jib. 

“My God! A sailor!” I thought, 
doing this for sixty dollars a month. 
But was it the sixty dollars? 

There was no time to stop and 
figure it out; we were dragging! 
The Nam Sang and Lismore were 
slowly moving together before the 
squalls coming down on them. 
Marks on land, which we used as 
ranges, were given up and new ones 
noted from time to time until they 
disappeared in the scud that was 
stinging our faces. A yacht broke 
loose. Leaving the yacht basin at 
the shipyard, she flew along before 
the wind, a beautiful boat but a 
frail hull and spars built for racing. 
She drove for a concrete dock ahead 
of her. A crash of splintering wood, 
a few minutes of grinding and she 
disappeared below the surface of 
the water raging about her. The 
water rose over the docks; men 
struggled waist deep, some to reach 
shore and others to get more lines 
on to the mooring posts. 

A squall struck and the Nam 
Sang’s chain snapped. The three 
men ran forward as their boat 
dragged the remaining anchor. 
Moving swiftly toward shore, they 
stood by helpless, the sadness of de- 
feat plainly showing on their faces. 
The captain raised a distress signal 
on the mainmast, an American flag 
union down. Suddenly her bow 
swung ‘into the wind. The anchor 
caught and held on something solid 
on the bottom. 

Someone grabbed me’ by the 
sleeve; it was Olva. Her mouth 
moved but 1 heard nothing until she 
dragged me into the deckhouse. 
“Thank God, we have a deckhouse,” 
I thought. 

“What’ll we do?” 

“T don’t know!” 

“T’m going to start the engine. 
That might hold her.” 

“No, She might run ahead, then 
fall back with a jerk and break out 
the anchors.” 

Astern of us was a long pier, 
Hathaway’s Machine Shop, under 
ten feet of water, and we were 
slowly but surely moving toward it. 
As I left the deckhouse to go for- 
ward, water streamed down through 
the collar of my oilskins. I had 
never felt colder in my life. Leaning 
forward and holding on to any- 
thing I could, I made my way for- 
ward. A sea, such as I have never 
seen in a harbor, was running 
toward us. “Thank God, we have a 
gocd, large boat to take it,” I 
thought as I looked down off the 
bow at the anchor chains standing 
out ahead, stiff as rods of iron. 

“Holy Christmas! There’s a raft 
coming down on us!” I yelled but 
the shout was carried off like a 
Whisper in the wind. It was a raft 


about forty feet long, with a high 
diving platform, and springboards 
sticking out all over it. I let go my 
hold to run for the boathook and 
was bowled along the deck before 
the wind. The boat was trembling 
like a man wracked by fever. I 
picked myself up and saw Olva at 
the wheel jamming it hard over. 
Our Diesel engine was racing full 
speed — thet was what was making 
the boat tremble. Then I stood with 
my little boathook in hand, shud- 
dering as I watched that heavy raft 
rising and falling on the waves. 
Olva had run Lismore off to star- 
board but could not hold her there. 
The raft moved along ‘slowly and 
passed astern just as we swung to 
port. I hurried aft to the wheel box. 

A look of horror was upon Olva’s 
face as she stared ahead. A whole 
house was coming down on us, its 
two gable windows and most of the 
roof showing above the water. 

“Put her over! The other way!” 
I shrieked. Had she forgotten how 
to steer? Or was she rattled? With 
the wheel over that way we couldn’t 
escape. I tried jamming the wheel 
over the other way but she hung on 
against me until the house was on 
us. She grabbed a heaving line 
hanging on the pin rail and started 
forward. I looked — but saw noth- 
ing in the water except that house 
and wreckage. Ready to heave the 
line, she stared at the house for a 
moment and then motioned to me 
to put the wheel over. I did not 
know then what she saw; later she 
told me that she had seen some- 
one’s arm waving to us for an in- 
stant, then go down. It was the 
lighthouse keeper’s cottage that 
had been swept off the island in the 
harbor and his wife was in it. They 
picked up her body at Hathaway’s 
dock after the storm. 

In the basin at the shipyard, hell 
was breaking loose with the yachts. 
Tall masts were heeling over, 
locked in the rigging of their neigh- 
bors, while the hulls pounded each 
other to destruction. The docks 
were under eight feet of water. As 
each yacht sank, there was no 
place for the crew to flee to except 
the deck of another yacht still 
afloat. All hands worked desperately 
to keep afloat. Suddenly a trim little 
white schooner, about sixty feet 
long, came out of the basin, under 
power, turned and started across 
the harbor. I could see the helms- 
man dimly in the haze, crouching 
over the steering wheel. She came 
along fast, right toward us, with 
the wind on the quarter. I felt safe, 
although she was headed straight 
for us. Surely a man who had the 
courage to pull his ship out of a 
jumble like that would know his 
business. Just before he reached us, 
he steered slightly to windward 
and crossed our bow. The very 
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-Announcing 
THE NEW 


MYSTIC STAR 


A STAR developed from ex- 

tensive experiments with the new 

trends in this well-established 

racing class. Interesting features: 
The flexible rig 


New and different fittings 
and gadgets. Extremely light 
end strongly constructed 
ulls. 


Write us for further information 


Let us quote you on a new set of 
flexible spars for your Star. 
Write for a list of new fittings de- 
signed especially for use with 
the flexible rig. 
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IF THIS IS NOT RIGHT! 


OMING motor boat shows (New York and 
elsewhere) will see more small craft 
powered by Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle inboard 
motors than ever before. 
Boat manufacturers have been quick to recog- 
nize the big trend to inboards, and quick, too, 
in swinging to Briggs & Stratton for dependable, 
trouble-free and economical power on their 
models of dinghies, fishing and family boats. 
Atthe shows, or in your dealer's display rooms, 
inspect this sturdy little Briggs & 
Stratton motor that’s making his- 
» tory in the small boat field, 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 


Dept. Y-118 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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HERE'S THE SWEETEST 


RUNNING SIX That 
Ever Went to Sea! 


It’s the finest, most powerful six 
in Universal history . . . lighter, 
shorter, and it delivers 38% more 
Certified Horsepower than the 
old model. 


If you can use 90 sea-going horse- 
power in your boat, you'll want 
the whole story about this new 
Universal Cruiser Six. Remem- 
ber, it’s 100% Marine Designed— built by the world’s largest builders of 
100% Marine Motors. Ask us to send you this new bulletin. 





Universal Motor Company 


312 UNIVERSAL DRIVE, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 





Eastern Office and Warehouse 
44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 


100% MARINE 
aso. 8 Ss 
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for '39 
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New 43-foot Double Cabin Playmate Yacht 
An outstanding creation with modern comforts and rugged, seagoing ability. 
A wealth of great new features such as two-tone enamel interiors with smart 
chrome trim. Teak cockpit floor, shower, crew quarters, three toilets and a grand 
big central living room bridge over 12 feet long. Twin-screw powered with 
gasoline or Diesel engines. Visit us and inspect these boats under construction. 
A Complete New Line of Cruisers and Yachts, 26’-50’ 
Terms If You Like 


Used boats of all sizes now at Wheeler Boat Basin: Lindenhurst, L. |. 
Main Office and Plant 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


Lg! ~——— 6'27—p 36 


Foot Cropsey Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Barograph record September 21st. Courtesy U.S. Weather Bureau 


marrow in my bones grew cold. 
There was no one on board! What I 
thought was a man was a bundle of 
canvas next to the wheel; the wind 
alone was propelling her! 

As she swept along, trailing 
broken mooring lines in the water 
after her, I could not help but feel 
sorry for her. Pounded, beaten and 
gored almost to death by the larger 
yachts in the basin, she had decided 
to flee across the harbor where she 
disappeared from sight. 

The engine did help to hold us 
but it was hard work steering into 
the wind. Roy, Olva and I took 
turns all night until we thought our 
arms would be pulled out of their 
sockets or we would drop from 
exhaustion. It was dark, search- 
lights flashed, blinding us, and then 
swept on along the waterfront. One 
look at Hathaway’s pier in the 
flash of a searchlight was enough to 
keep us going. Piled up against it 
were wrecks of fine yachts, large 
and small, fishing boats and larger 
trawlers. One of these, a large 
trawler built like a rock with heavy 
iron guards, bumped along the pier, 
crunched the smaller boats under 
her, and sought safety up in one of 
Fairhaven’s streets. 

Piers across the harbor were 
being blown over, crashing on to 
the boats tied alongside of them. 
Trapped under the roofs and 
wreckage, I was wondering how 
anyone could escape, when sud- 
denly Lismore looked like a needle 
in a haystack. The pier of a lumber 


yard had collapsed, dumping long, 
heavy timbers, planks, telegraph 
poles, into the water with the 
wreckage of the docks: 

This was surely the end of us! 
There was no escape for it was all 
around us, bumping and grinding 
away with great fury. My wife 
steered, while Roy and I shoved, 
pulled and cursed at that jumbling 
mass that was threatening to sink 
us or drag us ashore with it. It 
looked hopeless, if it should sink us 
where we were. No dinghy could 
live in such a sea of logs being tossed 
about like match sticks. My wife 
ducked below, bringing up three 
life belts which she dumped near 
the companionway. 

At the beginning, the wind 
whistled, then screeched, but now 
it sounded like the noise a hillbilly 
makes by blowing across the bung- 
hole of a cider jug. Hathaway's 
pier was still astern, a little nearer. 
The wind, tearing and screeching at 
the building, with the waves batter- 
ing it, left it a sorry sight. We 
wondered what we could do if we 
should drag up against it. Twisted, 
jagged sheets of corrugated: iron 
seemed to be our greatest obstacle 
to getting inside the building. But, 
even if we did manage to get inside, 
I wondered if we would be any 
safer. There were twelve feet of 
water milling around in it which, 
we learned next day, had moved & 
fifteen-ton Diesel several yards. 

About two in the morning, the 
wind lightened but still blew hard 
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At a Glance 


MILE<O:NETER 


ELECTRIC-INDICATING FLOW-METER 


A\n instrument that measures and 
indicates fuel consumption rate 


Shows Engine 
Efficiency 






Easily 
Installed 


Patented and 
Patent Pending 


Know what your economical cruising 
speed and range are by checking gaso- 
line consumption on the Mile-O-Meter 
dial which can be located conveniently 
beside your r.p.m. indicator. Know what 
a proportionate increase in gasoline it 
takes when you push up your engine 
speed to try for those extra knots. 

Mile-O-Meter reveals improper ad- 
justment of carburetor, poor spark, gaso- 
line leakage, eliminates fuel. pump 
pulsation, etc. Equally adapted to 
automobiles. 

Approved by Underwriters Labora- 
tories. Will outlast your engine, yet pay 
for itself in one trip. Order today, or 
write for literature. 





Order one unit for each 
carburetor 

1to 7 gal. hr. 

1 to 12 gal. hr. 

1 to 21 gal. hr. 

1 to 28 gal. hr. 


All models suitable for use on salt 
water. Add an additional 50c for 
West Coast. Prices for Diesel 
models and sg ally calibrated 
models for low consumption 
motors on request. 












Mile-O-Meter is a quality built instru- 
ment. Approved by the Underwriters 
Laboratories. 


{Some desirable territory open for distributors 


MILE-O-METER 
CORPORATION 
Box 1200 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


SR RHEE CO tl 





enough to’ make it necessary to 
keep a good watch on deck. Day- 
light showed wreckage and wrecks 
lining the whole shore. The Nam 


Sang was aground on a mud flat, her — 


tattered distress signal flying, while 
Lismore and one trawler were all 
that had managed to stay afloat 
out in the harbor. Large, heavy 
trawlers weighing hundreds of tons 
were high and dry. on land. Far 
astern of us, in the distance, we 
could see the Gallant, formerly the 
Mary Rose, one of the finest yachts 
Herreshoff had ever built. She had 
dragged her four anchors, weighing 
six hundred pounds, over a mile, 
with her engine working like mad 
to hold her, and had landed so far 
up the causeway park that it seems 
doubtful that she can ever be 


launched again. The marine park on 
the causeway seemed a little strange 
to me, especially near the bridge. 
Then I noticed that the New Bed- 
ford Yacht Club’s house was miss- 
ing. The storm had torn it apart, 
piece by piece, and then broken up 
the pieces, so that I could not see a 
single board more than a foot long. 
Even the foundation was swept 
clean. 

Although it had calmed down, 
storm warnings were still flying so 
we crossed the harbor to tie up 
Iismore in the shelter of a steel 
pier. The pier superintendent tossed 
a newspaper down to us. Olva 
caught it and read the headlines. 

“Five hundred lives lost in New 
England! Good Lord, we were 
lucky we weren’t on land!” 


Grief and Glory in This Year’s Racing 


(Continued from page 36) 


It is, more than any other sport I 
know, a battle of equipment. And 
our equipment is generally faulty. 

The double victory of ‘Count 
Rossi is a striking challenge. I am 
curious to see how many people will 
accept it seriously. Herb Mendel- 
son, E. A. Wilson and Zalmon 
Simmons have, in Notre Dame, Miss 
Canada III and My Sin, new boats 
of tremendous possibilities. Per- 
haps Horace Dodge’s Excuse Me 
has equal potentialities. Dan Arena 
and Dan Foster, the California 
youngsters who startled the motor 
boat world by actually finishing the 
Gold Cup Race, should be backed 
by the Golden Gate Exposition with 
anew boat and alittle travel money. 
Those kids can go places in boat 
racing. But the time to start build- 
ing and testing and rebuilding and 
retesting is now, not next June. The 
greatest single curse of the Gold 
Cup Class is lack of adequate prepa- 
ration. 

Among all our inboard classes the 
225-cubic-inch (4-Litre) hydroplanes 
have been by far the star perform- 
ers. Without them, the inboard 
season would have been sad indeed. 
While the group has not reached 
the huge proportions predicted four 
years ago, when it was proposed by 
John Hacker, C. F. Chapman, 
George Townsend and Gar Wood as 
a truly international class, it has 
become the most popular and 
successful class of inboard boats we 
have ever had.'The ‘‘225’s”’ have 
provided a backbone of close, 
thrilling inboard racing for many of 
the best regattas ‘here and in 
Canada and Europe. They have 
won the Duke of York Trophy and 
many others, important races against 
more powerful boats in Italy and 
Germany, and have set up a world’s 
record of 73.70 miles an hour — 
excellent for a small, inexpensive 
boat with 175 horse power. It is a 
good class with a brilliant future. 

Inboard runabout racing, too, 
has had a considerable increase this 


year and may be in the process of 
re-establishing the popularity it 
held from 1925 to 1929, but on a 
much healthier basis. 

The outboards have had a mag- 
nificent and normal season. There 
has been no great dropping off in 
the number of veteran drivers 
competing and a lot of new boys and 
girls have come into the sport. 
Freddie Jacoby has repeated his 
exploit of 1935 and 1936 in walking 
off with the American Outboard 
High Point Trophy (the George H. 
Townsend Medal) symbolic of the 
national scoring championship, by 
the simple process of getting 10,000 
more points than his nearest com- 
petitor. 

The girls, for the first time, have 
had their own prize to shoot at this 
year, the Ione Ulrich Sutton Trophy 
for the Women’s National High 
Point championship, and it has 
been won by a young amateur 
racer in the Midget Class, Miss 
Irene Defibaugh, of Woodside, Del. 
The trophy to encourage the driver 
who cannot afford a great fleet of 
boats and engines but has only one 
or two outfits, the Charles E. 
Rochester National Two-Class Medal, 
has been captured by a comparative 
newcomer, Gerard Sheeran, ama- 
teur of Brooklyn, who also won the 
important Lipton Trophy Race and 
the National Championship Race 
in Class F, The enormous Col. 
E. H. R. Green Round Hill Trophy, 
for amateur drivers in regattas 
sanctioned by the A.P.B.A., was 
won handily by the young amateur 
meteor of Boston, Clinton Ferguson, 
who established two new world’s 
records in its quest. 

In spite of some disappointments, 
it has been a fine racing season, 
with plenty of keen competition, 
fairly big fields of entrants, oodles 
of hard work for faithful officials, 
normally large crowds of spectators 
and lots of fun for almost every- 
body. And that last is the main 
objective, isn’t it? 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


@ Damage to our plant caused by 
the recent tidal wave and hurricane 
is well on the way to repair. Our 
Winter-Service Department is al- 
ready in operation and by the time 
this goes to press, our construction 
buildings will be rehabilitated and 


ready for use. 





@ We are pleased to announce 
that Mr. Albert Lemos and his 
son, formerly proprietors of the 
Lemos Boat Yard, are now asso- 
ciated with us. Mr. Lemos, Sr. is 
Supervisor of Construction, codper- 
ating with Messrs. Newman, Bright- 
man and Herreshoff on Service and 
Production. 


Present List Prices 


for Some 
Feeagshott One-Designs 
AMPHICRAFT $400.00 


A MAN-SIZED 13’ semi-decked, lap- 
straked, centerboard sailing dinghy. 


SAILFISH $500.00 


A 16’ semi-decked, centerboard or 
keel knockabout, Similar to Sid Her- 


reshoff’s famous “‘ Velita.” 


BULLS-EYE (121% fr.) $890.00 
A 1514‘ lead kee! knockabout. Largest 
one-builder, one-design, keel class in 


the country. 


MARLIN $1975.00 


A 20’ auxiliary cruising knockabout. 
Sleeps 2 comfortably. 


FISHERS ISLAND 23’ $2975.00 
A 34 O.A., fast, day-sailing knocka- 
bout, popular on the Sound for racing 
or week-end cruises. 


SEAFARER $3975.00 


A 25° auxiliary cruising knockabout. 
Sleeps 4 comfortably. 


Orders for repair or replacements of rig- 
ging, spars or gear on any Herreshoff One- 
Design Class boat should be placed at once 
to insure Spring delivery. 


Write for further details and prices 
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Modern adventure has a 
really thrilling new chapter 


The Fahnestocks sailed off to 
the South Seas in their sturdy 
schooner Director — an unhur- 
ried journey which was to take 
them to all the places they 
wanted to see, and rolled out 
into three years of fun and 
accomplishment. 


by Bruce and SHERIDAN FAHNESTOCK 


They set forth for New Guinea. They visited the Galapagos Islands 
— scene of mystery and murder. They dove for pearls in the South 
Pacific. They drank Algerian Red with Trader MacKitterick in 
the Marquesas. They raced through Captain Bligh’s Straits. They 
named new land. They discovered the Stones of Ndakunimba 
which may, when deciphered, be the key to the whole Pacific 
mystery. They met Nordhoff and Hall in Tahiti. They were enter- 
tained royally by the Ndeni cannibals. They landed in the thick 
of the war in China where they cranked newsreel cameras, and 
sent newspaper dispatches back to America. They savored the life 
of every land they touched, and they share their experiences 
perfectly in this joyous book. 


AEN 


With many photographs, $3.00 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave., New York 








Stars to Windward. 
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Diesen and construction of 
cruising yachts of dis- 
tinction and ability . . . 

Diails of vessels now 


building sent upon re- 


quest a 
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The Marblehead Season—A Summary 


(Continued from page 44) 


Name Starts Eastern Season's 
INTERNATIONAL EIGHT-METRES 
Thisbe \ 24 .699 -717 
Marbett 24 .691 .715 
Venture 23 -669 .661 
Gypsy 22 .619 .612 
Cockade 22 544 -498 
Armida 21 - 508 .489 
Ellen 17 .306 .409 
Winooski 21 .291 .276 
20-RATING CLASS R (7 competitors) 
Mary 23 944 .964 
Stranger II 21 .492 .539 
Rebel 13 .440 -463. 
Shrew 20 .436 .421 
INTERNATIONAL THIRTY-SQUARE-METRES 
Moose 20 . 703 - 692 
Roulette II 24 .629 .653 
Viking 21 . 728* -649 
Bacardi 24 .577 .618 
Oriole 17 -655 . 563 
Valiant 18 -613 . 536 
Lill-Singva 22 .495 .486 
Brilliant 20 .516 -427 
Essex IV 19 .198 .300 
HERRESHOFF CLASS 8 (4 competitors) 
Tinker 21 . 870 -913 
Volante II 19 .481 .535 
M-B CLASS KNOCKABOUTS (18 competitors) 
Evanthia II 22 -904 .882 
Sea Dog 23 . 606 . 685 
Nabob II 23 .745 -682 
Caprice 21 .728 -656 
Taira 24 .685 .650 
Jackanapes III 21 -633 - 648 
Amazon 22 -610 . 556 
Navigo 19 477 .544 
Chinook 23 .516 .481 
Noremac 19 -490 .466 
Firefly 21 - . 247 312 


* Winner, Eastern Championship 


Name Starts astern Season's 
SOPHOMORE CLASS 
Twin 22 -902 + .867 
Goon 21 - 667 . 620 
CLASS T, 14-FOOTERS 
Amboy 18 - 588 . 672 
Ilex 23 .690* .669 
Tcha 22 .496 . 583 
Formosa 17 .597 .496 
Bandit 19 . 542 .487 
MARBLEHEAD TOWN CLASS (26 competitors) 
Brilliant Jr. 23 - 706 . 685 
Buddy 23 - 653 .679 
Star Glow 20 .656 . 594 
Flirt 22 477 - 555 
Tip Top 22 618 .551 
Three B's 22 .495 -516 
Squall 18 .369 .429 


BRUTAL BEAST CLASS 


FIRST DIVISION (5 competitors) 


Thistle 24 -659 .719 
Bounding Clam 23 .675 .715 
Good News 21 - 700* 592 
Kraken 21 .450 .394 
SECOND DIVISION (8 competitors) 
Squeekie 24 .729 -720 
Leda 24 .742* .677 
American Boy 18 .574 . 553 
Tautog IT 21 .388 .366 
THIRD DIVISION (18.competitors) 
Pokey 23 .863 . 843 
Rip Tide 22 -791 -709 
Baa-Boo 19 - 596 -592 
Tarzan 14 -635 -539 
Nivram 19 .496 .441 
FOURTH DIVISION (7 competitors) 
Patsy O’Day 19 643 695 
Skip-Jack 13 .444 -632 


—o Pe 
Around the Cabin Lamp 


(Continued from page 56) 


neighborhood of our mooring. We 
roared down on it, and this time 
made a direct hit. I grabbed it, 
struggled to my knees and scram- 
bled back to the mast before our 
speed had taken up all the slack. 
With half a turn around the stick, 
I braced myself for the tug of war. 
The line was already dragging hard. 
“Head up!”’ I yelled to Bill. Either 
he didn’t hear or he had other ideas. 
Anyhow, we kept on going. The line 
was now straining off into the waves 
like a docking cable on the Nor- 
mandie. 

Our situation was, as the engi- 
neers say, in most unstable equilib- 
rium. Although it didn’t last long, 
it surely seemed like it. For a time 
that was hours long, I thought we 
were going to sail right up on the 
beach, mooring and all. But when 
the finish came it caught me un- 
prepared. We were forging forward 
like a bulldog on a rubber leash 
when the line snapped. I was pulling 
back on it, around the mast, and 
went over backwards on the cabin 
roof. The buoy was in my arms. The 
fall knocked the wind out of me and 
I lost my grip on the thing. It 
bounded away and over the side. 
So there we were. Our gallery on the 
float let out a yell. They had or- 
ganized a relief expedition and the 


club launch, already on her way, 
finally caught us. They towed us 
to a vacant mooring, with many 
questions and answers (we'll call 
them) bawled back and forth. To 
tell you the truth, they even put a 
prize crew aboard to make sure we 
didn’t sail off again. 


a ee 


The speaker paused and the 
cabin of the Handsome Hussy was 
quiet for a minute. The ship heeled 
slightly as a vicious gust whistled 
through the shrouds and the cable 
grated on the bobstay as she swung 
to meet it. ‘“ Well,’’ said the skipper, 
rousing himself, ‘‘ perhaps you were 
in a tough spot as the owner’s guest, 
but I don’t think you acted very 
bright yourself.”’ 

“Oh, maybe you’re right,’’ ad- 
mitted the navigator, “‘I know I’m 
no great shakes even with a boat- 
hook, but, you see, it was the first 
time I’d ever tried to make a mout- 
ing, too.’’ He stopped to knock out 
his pipe. “Say, you know,’ he 
finished with a grin, “what capped 
the climax was that the vacant 
mooring they towed us to turned 
out to be our own. The one we 
sailed off with belonged to some- 
body else.” 

Epwarp A. Hine 
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Lrkman 
STARS 


(Circular on Request) 
“WORLD-WIDE WINNERS” 
THEIR 1938 RECORD 
SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


WON 
7 OUT OF THE 10 





Major Inter-Fleet Events in the 
East This Year 
RUNNER-UP 

IN THE OTHER 3 


* 


ADOPT 
THE STAR CLASS 
AT YOUR CLUB NEXT YEAR 


— IT OFFERS — 


Local, Inter-Fleet, World-Wide 
and Olympic Competition. Safe 
for beginners. Always a resale 
market. Year round activity. Or- 
ganized on every continent. 


* 


THIS IS THE TIME 
TO ORDER 
YOUR NEW STAR 


for Early Spring Delivery 


FLEXIBLE SPARS 


if converting 


FITTINGS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


for next year 


SPECIAL 
WINTER PRICES 


SAVE MONEY 
AVOID DELAY 


* 


The 1939 Parkman Star will be equipped 
with the most modern fittings, including 
authentic duplications of the European 
flexible spars. Our improved hull incor- 
porates the most successful speed advan- 
ages without sacrificing sound construction 
or those heavy weather qualities that have 
made Parkman Stars famous for over fifteen 
years. _ 








PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 

















The “Alice’”’ Goes Abroad 


(Continued from page 29) 


so much so that even the square- 
sail refuses to be comforted. No 
observations today. At 4.00 p.m. 
wind SSE. Took in the squaresail. 
A sharp lookout kept constantly. 


Friday, July 20th. Through the 
night and today a strong gale from 
the SW with heavy sea. The Alice 
behaves sweetly, as she always 


.does, and carries her canvas won- 


derfully well, keeping away from 
the great seas among which she 
seems but a wee thing. Two hun- 
dred and six miles from noon to 
noon! The best twenty-four hours’ 
run yet, taking her half the dis- 
tamce to the Isle of Wight in nine 
days! This afternoon a sail is seen 
far away. In a little while it proves 
to be a brig close hauled under 
double reefed topsails, foresail, jib 
and mainstaysail and on the port 
tack. At 6.00 p.m., the wind slack- 
ens a little and the clouds begin to 
break away in the west, the wind 
hauling all the time to the NW 
while the glass goes up a couple of 
points. The squaresail is bent on 
and set. The wind dies out gradually 
and the tremendous sea becomes 
felt still more, pitching the little 
yacht about like a plaything. While 
taking tea, a crash is heard and 
upon going on deck the long square- 
sail yard is seen lying across the 
rails and the sail a little overboard. 
No time is to be lost. It is found that 
the hooks of the halliard block aloft 
have given out. A double block is 
soon fitted and a man sent up to 
hook it in; before he has time to get 
down, the sail is again on her. Upon 
coming down, he reports (what I 
have expected to hear for some time 
and given orders to be looked out 
for when aloft) that the band going 
round the masthead and into which 
the jibstay and shrouds shackle and 
the throat halliard block hooks, has 
almost given out. This is the “‘sor- 
row’s crown of sorrows’ — the very 
soul and body lashing of the whole 
fabric. The bursting of a 34-inch 
band and the boat would be a wreck! 
The mainsail is at once lowered and 
a rope strap fitted for the throat 
halliard block to hook into, so that 
the principal strain is taken off the 
treacherous band. By eight o’clock, 
it is completed and the mainsail set 
again. 


Saturday, July 21st. A strong NW 
wind all day and high sea, too much 
to do anything about getting pre- 
venter lashings on the shrouds and 
jibstay. By good rights they ought 
to, be on and I feel most anxious, 
yet do not think that I ought to 
shorten sail with so fine a wind and 
have faith and trust that all will be 
well. The next day, Sunday, July 
22nd, a light breeze from the NE. 
Smooth sea and a clear sky. Got the 
preventer lashings on the shrouds 


and jibstay this forenoon and feel 
much relieved. We take advantage 
of the fine weather to dry the light 
sails, air clothing, colors, etc. At 
4,00 p.m., saw a sail ahead, steer- 
ing to the westward. At 7.00, spoke 
her. Proved to be the packet ship 
Java, of and for New York, 12 days 
from Cardiff. He asked to be re- 
ported and expressed astonishment 
at our quick run. Lat., 47° 11’ N; 
Long., 34° 41’ W; Dist., 160. Bar. 
30.5. 


Monday, July 23d. Light breeze 
from the eastward all day and 
smooth sea. This p.m. bent the 
storm trysail to see about its set. 
Find it a good sail. Also cut eight 
feet off the head of the squaresail 
and think it much improved. 


Tuesday, July 24th. At 4.00 a.m. 
saw a large bark ahead and steering 
the same way. At six, passed about 
two miles to windward, and at nine 
left him hull down. Passed another 
one this forenoon in about the same 
way. At 3.00 p.m., the wind hauling 
more to the SW, set the squaresail. 
At 4.00, saw a vessel steering to the 
eastward. Kept up half a point to 
speak her. At 8.00 p.m., alongside. 
Proved to be the Br. ship Bon 
Homme Richard, fourteen days from 
Quebec, bound for New Dieppe, 
Holland. A lovely moonlight eve- 
ning. The ship looked splendid. A 
number of people on the quarter- 
deck, probably passengers. The 
captain thought we sailed fast and 
wanted to know our cargo! Lat., 
47° 55’ N; Long., D.R., 30° 32’ W; 
Dist., 95. Bar., 30.4. 


Thursday, July 26th. Wind NW and 
plenty of it, with a high sea. At 6.00 
a.m., found the gooseneck of the 
main boom carried away but the 
boom still in its place. Got a chain 
lashing on it at once and think it 
perfectly secure. At 3.00 p.m., saw a 
Dutch brig and kept up a point'to 
speak her. Could not make out any- 
thing he said, except: ‘How many 
latitudes have you got?” Replied: 
“About one a day on board this 
packet.” Lat., 48° 10’ N; Long., 
21° 10’ W; Dist., 190. Bar., 30.3. 


Friday, July 27th. Strong breeze 
today from NW. Have never seen 
the boat go through the water so 
fast as this afternoon. Think some 
hours she went eleven knots. Sea 
comparatively smooth. At 7.00 
p.m., took in the squaresail, but got 
it on her again at midnight. 


Saturday, July 28th. Fine wind from 
NNE. Saw a large clipper ship to 
leeward. She came up rapidly and 
passed across our bow ahead. Prob- 
ably an East Indiaman. In-four 
hours, out of sight to windward. We 
are shortening the distance wonder- 
fully and beginning to count the 
hours to the Isle of Wight. 
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SHORE 
DUTY 





Here’s music that you want 
to hear. The clear, cool tone 
of Chelsea Ship’s Bell strike, 
counting the hours until sail- 
ing time next Spring. See 
Chelsea Clocks for shore duty 
at your jewelers, or write for 
new illustrated booklet. Chel- . 
sea Clock Company, 286 Ev- 
erett Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


Chelsea 
Chocks 













: Yacht Sailnahes 


NEW YORK CITY 






Bauna 











SEE tHe NEW DAWNS 


45, 48, 50, 52,55 and60 ments. Hulls built to 

ft. “Individualized Inte- standardized moulds. 

riors” to your require- Virtually custom-built, 
Quality construction at moderate cost. Gasoline or Diesel power. 














Write for 
brochure. 


| aGi DAWN CRUISERS, Inc. 
q | D YAN N CLASON POINT - NEW YORK CITY 


Phone WEsichester 7-7000 























for quick and 
dependable 


BOAT REPAIRS 


Boat Owners—use this “Wood in Cans” to keep your craft sea- 
worthy and ship-shape! It is not affected by moisture or climate— 
is water-proof and oil-proof. It makes successful repairs to splin- 
tered plank ends, stem rot, dented stems, loose bolts, etc. 
Handles like putty—hardens into wood. 
Get it at ship chandler, paint, hardware 
and 10¢ stores. 
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fill out and mail coupon to: 


HAZARD-WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 

Please send me a copy of your free book 

about Hazard Korodless Marine Ropes. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





avy. ‘STATE 

















Sunday, July 29th. A splendid clear 
day with a good breeze from the 
northward. This morning saw sev- 
eral vessels of different rig and na- 
tions. Passed close to one Italian 
bark steering to the southward. 
This afternoon, just entering the 
Channel, a heavy sea running, the 
boat throwing the spray all over 
herself. Had a good brush with an 
English clipper schooner, probably 
a fruiter, and beat her handsomely. 
A splendid moonlight night and 
plenty of wind, the breeze hauling 
more ahead. At 7.00 p.m., took in 
the squaresail. Lat., 48° 10’ N; 
Long., 8° 20’ W; Dist., 170. Bar., 
30.3. 


Monday, July 30th. We have been 
most fortunate in our run up the 
Channel today, having had the 
weather clear and pleasant and a 
fine breeze from the NW. Ships, 
steamers, barks, schooners, and 
pilot boats in sight all day. Did not 
take a, Channel pilot and hope to be 
able to get her into Cowes without 
one. The ensign and private signal 
have been set all day and often 
saluted. We have passed several 
vessels today and among them two 
fine looking topsail schooners. At 
noon, Start Point in sight, bearing 
by compass NE, 34 miles, a good 
landfall, the chronometer exactly 
on the rate. Crew employed all day 
getting the boat ready for port, 
cleaning paint work, etc. 

This is probably the only yacht 
that has ever crossed the Atlantic 
with her racing sails bent the whole 
passage. Our passage is drawing to 
a close, and even now, at 8.30 p.m., 


YACHTING 


I sit writing in the cabin, expecting 
every moment the shout of “Light 
ho!” from the lookout on deck. 
When they are seen, they will be 
the two lights on Portland Bill, 
nearly the end of our pilgrimage. I 
have written in this little book from 
day to day, and intend to send it 
home to you all, feeling sure that you 
will prove kind critics. The more so, 
when I tell you that it has been 
written in such moments as I could 
snatch from the deck — and during 
the passage I have never slept more 
than four hours at a time and sel- 
dom over two, never more than 
five or six out of the twenty-four. 

The lights are in sight and I must 
away on deck. Distance run to noon, 
181 miles. 


Tuesday, July 31st. At eleven 
o’clock last night, made the Needles 
bearing ENE and stood off and on 
till daylight. Consider the run up at 
this time 


Days Hours Min. 
19 13 
4 40 off (diff. in time) 


19 8 20 


Nineteen days eight hours and 
twenty minutes! 

At 4.00 a.m., filled away for 
Cowes and at 6.30 came booming 
along down through the fleet of 
yachts (about forty in number) and 
receive their salutes. The dear old 
flag never looking more proud. We 
answer with our booming gun when 
the anchor is let go, her white wings 
nestled about her and the’ story is 
ended. 


“Circe” Takes Seawanhaka Cup 


(Continued from page 38) 


I was aboard the press boat this 
day and I violate no confidence if I 
say that the eagle-eyed reporters of 
the New York dailies sought shelter 
from the rain, leaving word to be 
called when the last sad rites were 
o’er. If there’d been room in the 
cabin I’d have joined them, for this 
was certainly the sorriest (as well as 
the wettest) exhibition of interna- 
tional racing that had been seen 
this year. A torrential shower 
drenched and blinded us. When 
there was visibility again; we saw 
that the Scotsman was not taking 
it lying down. He seemed not to be 
displaying the best of judgment for 
he was beating on the starboard 
tack toward Lloyd Neck where the 
wind looked light, but at least there 
was more blood than rain in his 
eye. 

Goose, now half way to the finish 
line, covered Circe and, when the 
Scottish boat tacked to port close 
to Lloyd Neck lighted buoy, the 
defender dutifully covered her again. 
Once more Circe tacked inshore (for 
the wind had now hauled enough to 
make this supposedly leeward leg 


a dead beat to windward) and again 
Goose covered. Or attempted to. 

Now word was sent to the som- 
nolent reporters that Circe had 
picked up a private slant under the 
beach and they stormed up to see 
that Goose was virtually becalmed. 
But they pointed out that in their 
experience the losing boat has to 
pass the winning boat in order to 
change the order of finish and that 
four minutes is something of a handi- 
cap to overcome in any three-mile 
beat. Which went double when Goose 
was the best light weather ‘Six’ 
in America. 

But there was no lack of interest 
when the competitors were clocked 
against a point of land and it was 
seen that Goose’s lead had been cut 
to approximately 30 seconds. Now 
Circe was sailing fast, carrying 4 
southerly out of Cold Spring Har- 
bor, and Goose was moving slug- 
gishly, her Genoa breaking as she 
pitched in the lazy swell. The Scot- 
tish boat came on, two or three 
boat lengths up-wind, until both felt 
the same air and their bows were 
abreast. Goose luffed and seemed 
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to gain thereby a new lease of life. 
With the finish not 200 yards away, 
she eased ahead until clear water 
showed between her stern and 
Circe’s bow. 

So that was that, and we had a 
minute or so in which to figure that 
it would take Goose two days more 
of light going to retain the cup. But 
it wasn’t that by any manner or 
means. I couldn’t see whether Circe 
eased or hardened her sheets. She 
still had enough weather gauge to 
do either at the will of her helms- 
man. In the blink of an eye, she was 
abeam of Goose and in another blink 
she was out ahead, with the finish 
line less than 100 yards away. Nor 
in my excitement (heightened by 


the fact that my financial interest 
in a sweepstakes had suddenly gone 
from good to bad) could I say with 
certainty how much or when the 
wind backed to south’ard. 

The facts are that in the last few 
boat lengths Circe started her sheets 
and that Goose, in a desperate effort 
to save the cup, set a spinnaker. 
Circe won by 29 seconds. The Sea- 
wanhaka Cup, second oldest and 
most frequently contested inter- 
national trophy in existence, now 
rests on the Clyde, in possession of 
the Northern Yacht Club. J. H. 
Thom and his crew earned it by the 
best all-around exhibition of sailing 
that has been seen in these parts in 
many a day. 


Potomac River Regatta Sailed in 
Smothering Fog 


(Continued from page 52) 


fleet home and turned in the fastest 
time of the day, one hour and 
thirty minutes for the five miles, 
which is not so fast at that, unless 
one considers the conditions. 

In the dinghy classes, the racing 
was enlivened by four teams, two 
each from the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Sailing Club and Massachu- 
setts Tech, the first time inter- 
collegiate team racing had been 
seen on the Potomac. Georgetown 
took the event, finishing first and 
second in the day’s racing. 

If the conditions of the first day 
were bad, they were even worse for 
the second day, Sunday, on which 
two races were scheduled. The 
effect of the hurricane which was 
to demolish New England later in 
the week was being felt and the air 
was dead, oppressive with a heavy 
fog that cut down visibility, and no 
wind at all. In the forenoon race, 
only three classes were able to 
complete within the time limit a 
course shortened to two and a half 
miles. By afternoon, conditions 
were no better, but after a long wait 
a breath of air came across from 
the Virginia shore and the boats 
were sent away to a drifting start. 
As the next two hours dragged 
along, only six classes covered the 
two and one-half miles, leaving five 
classes that, in a three-race regatta, 
actually sailed only one completed 
race. 

But such weather conditions, 
while unusual, are, at some time 
or other, the lot of every race 
committee. A successful regatta is 
always in the lap of the gods. 
And the efficient committee of 
the Potomac River Association, 
headed by J: W. Marsh, had, as 
usual, covered every detail in its 
arrangements. 

The point score in the abbrevi- 
ated series was low, but often close. 

In the Twenty-foot open class, 
Vanity, owned by Osbourn Owings, 
beat out Defender by 17% to 
1544 points. Among the restricted 


twenty-footers, Prentice Edring- 
ton, after a third place in the morn- 
ing race, came through for his 
second win with Lady Avon in the 
afternoon to take the series by 344 
points from Dr. Albert Pagan’s 
Kan Doo. Cricket II was third. In 
the Hampton Class, Curlew and 
Sapphire were tied, but the former 
was awarded the trophy by having 
the shortest elapsed time. 

In the Comet Class, which fin- 
ished only two races of the series, 
William White, in Frolic, won the 
second event, but Willcox placed 
second and took the series with 
5914 points to Frolic’s 58144. Nan- 
dau was third with 53, and the best 
Verner Smythe could do with his 
“crack”? Sassy Too was fourth. 

The standing in the other classes 
follows: 


Albatross. Falcon, 138144; Raven, 124%; 
Sabre, 7. 


Snipe. Fan Tan, Leslie Wright, 
Washington, 1514; Miss Mohawk, 


Albert Theurer, East Orange, N. J., 
14; Canuck, Fred Rushton, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Canoe. Black Streak, Charles Mac- 
Mullen, Bethesda, Md., 814; Banshee, 
James O’Meara, Falls Church, Va., 7; 
Step In II, James Faurot, Washing- 
ton, 6. 

Handicap A. Spray, E. B. Lambert, 
Washington, 1114; Kiki, Carl Dorries, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 10; Sink Quick, 
George Dankers, Washington, 9. 
Handicap B. Swan, Charles Walton, 
Washington, 2014; Flying Cloud, Enos 
Ray, Washington, 18; Jezebel, Bill 
Preston, Washington, 19. 

Moth. Imp Too, 344%; Pea Head, 
David Pritchard, Norfolk, Va., 27; 
Sun Set, 28. 

Intercollegiate dinghy. Won by 
Georgetown University; M. I. T., 
second. 


And, in spite of the weather, all 
hands were talking about next 
year’s event as the prizes were 
distributed in the big lounge of 
the Capital Yacht Club. 

H. L. 8. 








More Millions of 


Gray Marine Motor Miles 


Since 1906, Gray has built more Gasoline 
more Boats — run 


Marine Motors — powered 


more water miles than any other make. 


Today Gray’s unequalled marine experience 
and organization assures Boat owners of perform- 
ance, service, and cooperation worthy of their 
confidence. 
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CATALOGS — (1) Gray Gasoline 
Engines, 26models, 52 pages; (2) New cata- 
log of Gray Marine Diesels. Please specify 
which you desire. 





GRAY MARINE MOTOR Co. 
640 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


















y CAN DEPEND 
> agate CHAMPIONS 


FOR GREATER DEPENDABILITY 


Champion Spark Plugs are the choice of 
the majority of marine engine builders 
because of their reliability and depend- 
| ability. They can’t afford to have their 
| engines fail. 

| For the same reason Champions are the 
| choice ofall the leading racing boat drivers 
_ because they must have spark plugs that 
will produce maximum revs at all times 


andunderall circum- 
stances without pre- 
igniting or fouling. 
A new set of Cham- 
pions will assure you 
of greateh economy, 
more speed and, 
above all, greater 





Order for 1939 Comfort 


Columbian 


Push 
Button 
Operated] 





Eleetrie Yaeht Closet 


Your opportunity now to install the successful 


Columbian closet — best value offered. Silent, 

omen bronze construction, vitreous china 
wi. 

Complete for 6V Battery.......++-sseeeee $95 

Modernizing present bowl.......+-++++05 $77 





Write for full information 


Pump and 
Relay 





COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


(Also for 12, 32; and 110 volt 
batteries) 








MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH—EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 
A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers, and an 
absolute necessity for protection against destructive Teredos. Smooth and. slippery, 
lasts a long time, invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, W. Starling 
Burgess, Cox & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Olin J. Stephens (Sparkman & Stephens). 
Highly recommended by Pan-American Society of Tropical Research. 

NON ANTI-FOULING HARD FINISH RACING GREEN 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 


Nate 
2 to 
150 u.P. 


The Palmer Line 
includes a full range 
of engines from 2 to 150 horse-power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 


COS COB, CONNECTICUT PALMER 


Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N.Y. 
Sales Officer 102 E. 25th St., New York 


Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 














PALMER-HERCULES 
6 cyl. 60 h.p. at 2200 r.p.m. 


ENGINES 

























7A Boat Hoist 


T 


This electric Hoist is small... 
weizis only 47 lbs... . but it lifts 
2500 ibs. at the touch of a button! 
Idezi Hoists are beautifully de- 
signed and are used on modern 
yachts the world over. The new 
twis-screw Diesel yacht ‘‘Lexa,”’ 
lav::ched this season in Holland, is 
equiped with Ideal Hoists. Catalog 
on request. 














Double Planked 
Teak Decks 


Twin Screw 
Twin Rudders 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


Diesel or Gas 
Arrangement to Suit 


ASNAPOLIS, MD. 110 EAST 42 StT., NEW YORK CITY 
Phone 1077 CAledonia 5-4494 
Builders of Standardized Cruisers 34, 40, 47, 54 and 65 feet 
CUSTOM WORK SOLICITED IN POWER OR SAIL 

















YACHTING 


The President's Cup Regatta 


(Continued from"page 45) 


ignition wiring. After that, she ran 
without hatch covers and, from the 
middle of each heat on, trailed a 
cloud of smoke from her engine. 
George Schrafft’s Chrissie IT won. 

The first heat of the President’s 
Cup race was scheduled for this day. 
This year the only starter was 
Alagi, not a single American racer 
appearing to dispute the Italian’s 
supremacy. Rossi had only to go 
over the course, but he did so at 
high speed, turning in a time of 
13:26.2 for the fifteen miles, an 
average speed of 66.981 m.p.h., 
with one lap at 68.285, both new 
records for the course. 

Sunday was another fine day, 
with time trials in the morning. 
David Gerli’s Lady Gen III pushed 
the Class I inboard runabout record 
from 51.432 m.p.h., which she made 
last year, up to 51.740. Ja-Bo II, 
owned by Robert Gambrill, of 
Havre de Grace, raised the Class D 
mark to 44.723 from the 1937 
figure of 36.942 made at Red Bank 
by Edison Hedges’ Senator. Joseph 
Monigle’s Joe Don boosted the 
Class C record to 44.018, 

In the afternoon, there were two 
races for outboard runabouts and 
two for inboards, the 4-Litre cham- 
pionships, a ladies’ free-for-all and 
the American Speed Boat Cham- 
pionship. And the two final heats 
for the President’s Cup. At the 
banquet on Saturday night, Rossi 
objected to receiving the Presi- 
dent’s Cup without any competition 
and a handicap raee was arranged 
with the ‘‘225’s.” So five of them 
were sent away and Alagi was given 
a starting gun a minute and fifty 
seconds later. By that time, the 
leaders were well around on the first 
lap and Rossi had a task to catch 
them in the fifteen miles of the 
course. As Rossi said over the radio 
later: ‘They figure the handicap 
too close. I had to go all wide open 
to catch them.” But the Italian 
boat, running beautifully, gradually 
cut down the field, catching Miss 
Manteo II only a few yards from 
the finish and going like a scared 
cat. She covered the course at an 
average speed of 69.675 miles an 
hour, doing one lap at a 70.866-mile 
pace. Both of these figures are 
records for the course and the 15- 
mile figure is faster than any boat of 
her class has traveled in a race 
either in this country or abroad. 

Another competitive record was 
set in the Class K race, J. W. 
Bramble’s Pep IV covering the five 
miles at an average speed of 55.249 
m.p.h. 

The summaries follow: 


PRESIDENT’s Cup REGATTA 
Washington, D. C., 
September 23rd to 25th 


Outboards, Class A, Amateur. Arthur 
Wullschleger, Larchmont, N. Y., 800; 


James W. Mullen, II, Richmond, Va., 
600; Frank Desmond, Short Hills, 
N. J., 450. 


Outboards, Class A, Professional. 
Thom Cooper, Kansas City, Mo., 800; 
Fred Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. J., 
600; Morton Daller, Claymont, Del., 
450. 


Outboards, Class B, Amateur. Mullen, 
700; Wullschleger, 700; Vic. Scott, 
Forest Hills, L. I., 450. 


Outboards, Class B, Professional. 
Jacoby, 800; Cooper, 600; Conrad B. 
Ernst, Washington, D. C., 225. 


Outboards, Class C, Amateur. Mullen, 
800; Mel Smith, Rougemont, Canada, 
450; Gerard Sheeran, Brooklyn, 300. 


Outboards, Class C, Professional. 
Cooper, 800; Frank Schmutz, Mer- 
chantville, N. J., 469; Jacoby, 450. 


Outboards, Midget, Open. Daller, 400; 
Betty Defibaugh, Woodside, Del., 
300; H. C. Defibaugh, Woodside, 
Del., 225. ; 


Outboards, Class F, Open. Mullen, 800; 
Cooper, 600; Smith, 296. 


Service Outboard Runabouts, Open. 
Arthur Baldwin, Freeport, L. I., 400; 
Adrian Habben, Midland Park, N. J., 
300; H. C. Defibaugh, 225. 


Racing Outboard Runabouts, Open. 
Charles G. Mack, New Milford, N. J., 
400; Burton Cox, Philadelphia, 300; 
Thomas Cundey, Westville, N. J., 
225. 


Inboard Runabouts, Miscellaneous. 
Lady Gen III, David Gerli, New 
York, 800; Joe-Don, J. Monigle, Wil- 
mington, Del., 600; Fifty-Fifty, Maria 
Galliher, Washington, D. C., 450. 


Inboard Runabouts, Class E. Nittany 
Lion II, Frank Muzzey, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, 400; Monk, George C. Brincker- 
hoff, Washington, D. C., 300; Hi-Ho 
IT, George B. Ward, Jr., Wilmington, 
Del., 225. 


Inboard Runabouts, Class K. Pep IV, 
John W. Bramble, Baltimore, 400; 
Juddy III, F. C. Judson, Detroit, 
300; Nittany Lion IT, 225. 


Ladies’ Free-for-all. Miss Manteo I], 
Mrs. Nell Gatewood, Norfolk, Va., 
400; Tops II, Mrs. Jane Cooper, 
Kansas City, Mo., 300; Nittany Lion 
IT, Miss Eleanor Lowe, Wilmington, 
Del., 225. 


91-Cubic-inch Hydroplanes. Little Bea, 
G. H. Knapp, St. Petersburg, Fia., 
625; Pepper, E. A. N. Kerr, Yonkers, 
N. Y., 600; Happy Warrior, J. D. 
McIntyre, St. Petersburg, Fla., 400. 


135-Cubic-inch Hydroplanes. Rustle, 
Byron F. Russell, North Long Branch, 
N. J., 700; Baby Pep, Fred H. Hahn, 
III, Philadelphia, 625; Miss Pudd, 
John L. Fuller, Washington D. C., 
469. 


225-Cubic-inch Hydroplanes for John 
Charles Thomas Trophy. Chrissie IJ, 
George Schrafft, Newton, Mass., 
1100; Tortuga, Francis Vintshger, 
Morristown, N. J., 1000. 


4-Litre Hydroplanes, National Cham- 
pionship. Miss Manteo II, W. E. 
Gatewood, Norfolk, Va., 700; Chrissie 
IT, 527; Tops II, Jack Cooper, Kansas 
City, Mo., 525. 


PE. AS. See 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS. 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
"32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 








THE FAMOUS 
SKANEATELES 


COMET 





In 1938 for the second consecutive year, 
more than half of all the fleet elimination 
winners entered in the Comet National 
Championships were Skaneateles Comets. 
No other boats have ever established such 
a record for speed and service throughout 
the entire country. Let us tell you all 
about them and our Time Payment Plan. 


FINE BOATS SINCE 1893 


SKANEATELES BOATS Inc. 
BOX 2 SKANEATELES, N. Y. 








Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 66) 


paragraph elicited a letter from a 
Bangor attorney who quoted a 
provision of the Maine tax law 
relating to non-resident yacht own- 
ers which reads as follows: 


“Provided, however, that pleas- 
ure vessels or boats in the state on 
the first day of each April whose 
owners reside without the state, and 
which are left in this state tem- 
porarily by the owners for the 
purpose of repairs, shall not be 
taxable under the provisions of this 
section.” 


It’s too late now to do anything 
about it as I have already paid a 
tax for the winter that my boat was 
left temporarily in Camden, but it 
is worthy of note that for actual 
repairs, apart from routine paint- 
ing, I coughed up more than $50. I 
have friends who winter their boats 
in other Maine towns and who (pre- 
sumably because of the quoted 
provision) have never paid a tax. 
It’s too bad that nobody on Cam- 
den’s board of assessors knows of the 
exemption provided by law. It 
would help trade if word got around 
that non-resident yacht owners will 
never again be unjustly taxed by 
Camden. 


As I write this the fishermen’s 
races between the Gloucesterman 


The Swedish 30-Square-Metre Invasion 


(Continued from page 41) 


Singva IIT 200 yards from the line, 
skipper Chase, by marvelously 
clever tiller work, drove through the 
lee of the Swede twenty yards from 
the line and won by 15 seconds. 
Even the Swedes cheered. 

Fagel Grip came back slowly to 
finish some 18 minutes later, making 
the score: Americans, 2134 ; Swedes, 
194. 

The fifth and final race was sailed 
over a course that was windward, 
leeward and triangular. It covered 
13% miles. The wind was south- 
west and moderate in strength. 

In deference to the Scandinavian 
visitors, the course for the last race 
was like those used in the Baltic, a 
beat, a run and a second beat, 
followed by two reaches. A close 
contest was anticipated. Instead, 
however, not only the race but the 
match was over in less than a min- 
ute for Fagel Grip, in crossing the 
line, tacked to port directly ahead 
of Viking, being hit smartly on the 
quarter by the Chase boat which 
was on the starboard tack. Skipper 
Salen immediately withdrew, set- 
ting his ensign at the taffrail, the 
Swedish custom when not racing 
and one worthy of emulation in this 


* . 


Gertrude L.. Thebaud and the 
“Novy” Bluenose are still under 
way, giving an exhibition of tech- 
nical excellence which would delight 
the heart of any racing yachtsman. 
Captains Ben~Pine and Angus 
Walters know their stuff and, 
despite the stories in the news- 
papers, are carrying on with notable 
absence of hard words and ran- 
corous demeanor. It is not generally 
known that the International Fish- | 
ermen’s Trophy, originally offered | 
by the Halifax Herald, was recently 
deeded outright to Captain Walters, 
and that in accepting the Thebaud’s 
challenge he sportingly placed his 
personal property in jeopardy. If 
there’s anything screwy about the 
fishermen’s “races, it is the race 
committee composed of Boston and 
Gloucester potentates which has 
charge of the series. I could say 
much in support of this assertion 
but [ll do no more than quote an 
item from the official race instruc- 
tions: ‘By starting the race at 
9:05 o’clock it allows each sailing 
master a five minute interval before 
the start of the race.’’ Nobody ex- 
cept the committee has deciphered 
the meaning of that gibberish, 
although press and radio commenta- 
tors darkly suspect that it has 
something to do with giving The- 
baud a tactical advantage in any 
given start. 


country. In fact, Marblehead is 
already adopting it. 

As Moose was taking care of 
Tall Singva IT at the start, the race 
became merely a duel between the 
two Americans. Viking had a 30- 
second lead on Moose at the weather 
mark the first time around and in- 
creased it to a minute at the leeward 
turn. On the second beat, Moose 
managed to weather the Chase boat 
with a lead of 40 seconds at the 
turn, which she increased to 58 
seconds at the fourth mark, drop- 
ping to 38 seconds at the finish. 

Tall Singva IT trailed all the way, 
being beaten by Moose by 5:04, 
making the final score: Americans, 
29; Swedes, 2114. 

The Swedish pair, Fagel Grip 
and Lill Singva IT, remained to join 
six Americans from Marblehead, 
five from the Beverly Yacht Club 
and one from Hingham in the three 
races for the President F. D. Roose- 
velt Cup, Fagel Grip being tied for 
fifth place and the Lill Singva II 
finishing eighth in the final point 
score. 

Skipper Alfred E. Chase, who 
lost the cup the year before by 





three-quarters of a point, had the 
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Casey 36’ Auxiliary 











CASEY BOATS are very successful — they 
have built into them years and years of 
developments and improvements. 


We have three popular sizes in the small 
cruising auxiliaries — 31’, 34’, 36’. All 
have been tested, tried and proven to be 
fast, seaworthy and comfortable; with 
full cruising accommodations not only 
for week-ends but weeks and months 
at a time. 


Prices reasonablé. Write for circulars 


We have one of the most up-to-date storage and 
servicing plants on the coast; ways can handle 
up to 500 tons. Have a crew of skilled workmen. 


Write for estimates 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY "BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 











THE KELVIN-WHITE 


SPHERICAL COMPASS 


has replaced the old flat-top type on yachts 
and merchant vessels. The Spherical bowl 
neutralizes the motion of the ship, and 
gives a magnified, steady card, assuring 
truer courses and greater safety. 





THE KELVIN-WHITE 


ALNOR VELOMETER 


gives accurate velocities instantly. No stop- 
watch wires or batteries, Just take it up on 
deck for a quick look at the wind, and you 
have an accurate indication. 5 4 in. square; 
238 in, thick. Neat, leather carrying case. 


KENYON SPEEDOMETERS 
WALKER LOGS 
Everything for Navigation 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
90 Stste Street 38 Water Street 


















Designers and Builders of 
more than 3000 Outstanding 
» Vessels during our 52 years 














IMPROVE YOUR NAVIGATION 


Radio Navigation is the only answer 
to your need for a method of tak- 
ing accurate bearings when there's 
no land or sun in sight because of 
fog or darkness. As an all-round 
navigating instrument or to com- 
plete your present equipment in- 
vestigate the Dane-G. C. Radio 
Marine Compass—whether you own 





The Dane-G.C. @ tabloid cruiser or a 400 ft. yacht. The Dane-G.C. 
““Director’’ compact, Write for Details “Model 7” famous 
for long range re- 


inexpensive, accurate. 
DANE-G. C. iiiiw' 
GENERAL COMMUNICATION CO. 


677 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















DYER DINKS 


Our 12-ft. sailing Jolly Boat nests 
within our 14-ft. rowing Wherry 
on “TAMARIS,"” Phil Rhodes’ 
outstanding new ‘80’ steel ketch. 
We have several nesting com- 
binations used successfully upon 
many well known yachts. 


To those owners sustaining damage 
to their DYER DINKS during the 
recent disaster, may we suggest 
that they be sent us for repair or 
replacement. 


Built by THE ANCHORAGE, INC. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















INTERNATIONAL offers 


the PAINT of 
Herrcshoff 


International manufactures Herresholf- 

Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in © 
' accordance with Herreshoff for- 

mula. At the better yards and 

chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 

SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send or 


folder and color card upon request 


Manufactured and Distributed .by 


International Paint Company. Inc 


21 West Street New York City 











satisfaction of carrying it home to 
Lynn for a year at least, scoring a 
first, a second and a third. 

The first race, over a 10-mile 
triangular course, was productive of 
a gay display of red bunting, the 
fleet. being well bunched at the 
windward mark. Subsequent with- 
drawals helped the race committee 
but one protesting American in- 
sisted on a decision as his boat had 
been rammed and somewhat dam- 
aged. Even after the offending 
Swede had withdrawn his boat, the 
Yankee refused to heal the breach 
by shaking hands. 

Honors in the second race went 
to the first Lill Singva, owned by 
Vice Commodore Daniel E. Wat- 
son, of the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
and sailed by C. Raymond Hunt, 
of Yankee and Bermuda fame. 
Viking was a close second. 

Old Boreas played favorites in 
the third race, sending first Viking 
and then Moose and Lill Singva II 
whiffs of air while the other eleven 
boats were without steerageway. 
The trio was soon so far ahead that 
the race became two separate 
contests. Moose took the lead when 
a new breeze came in from the 
southeast, making the rest of the 
course a couple of reaches. Lill 





YACHTING 


Singva IT placed second and Viking 
third. Lill Singva I led the second 
section and scored enough points to 
finish second to Viking in the final 
score. 

The yachts finished the races, for 
the Roosevelt Cup as follows: 


First Race: Viking, Fagel Grip, 
Lill Singva I, Roulette II, Oriole, 
Bacardi, Pilgrim, Monsoon II, 
Fleetwing, Moose and Lalage. Swing, 
Lill Singva II and Tipler VII 
withdrew. 


Second Race: Lill Singva I, Viking, 
Bacardi, Moose, Lill Singva II, 
Fagel Grip, Roulette II, Oriole, 
Fleetwing, Tipler VII, Swing, Pil- 
grim, Monsoon II, Lalage. 


Third race: Moose, Lill Singva IT, 
Viking, Lill Singva I, Oriole, Rou- 
lette II, Bacardi, Monsoon II, 
Fagel Grip, Pilgrim, Swing, Fleet- 
wing, Lalage, Tipler VII. 


Point score: Viking 39144; Lill 
Singva I, 3714; Moose, 30; Bacardi, 
29; Fagel Grip, 28; Roulette II, 28; 
Till Singva II, 23; Oriole, 21; 
Monsoon II, 16; Pilgrim, 16; 
Fleetwing, 15; Swing, 8; Lalage, 7; 
Tipler VII, 6. 


“Motu” Goes to Andros 


(Continued from page 51) 


the passage behind it. Off this sea- 
worn two miles of rock, I foolishly 
trailed my feather with the usual 
result — a fish of vast dimensions. 
This time I braked too heavily with 
the pleasant result that he broke 
away. I hooked another immedi- 
ately after and, when I sensed 
another big amberfish, complacently 
jammed on the brake and put the 
rod away. 

We had contemplated a slow 
cruise along the northeasterly edge 
of the bank, visiting the many cays 
that fringe the reef and, possibly, 
some excursion to the west shore of 
Great Abaco Island. Once headed 
for the land of the free, W.P.A., 
F.H.L.C., etc., the lure of all those 
good things to eat we Americans so 
usually accept as a matter of course 
became too strong so we hungrily 
skeedaddled right along as fast as 
the weather permitted. Visions of 
home! Visions of hamburger sand- 
wiches, juicy and dripping, chocklut 
sodies, fresh fruit pies, sleek auto- 
mobiles and green spring onions, 
and all the other goofinesses that 
our crude and uncultured civiliza- 
tion has managed to cook up. 

At “The Key,” otherwise New 
Plymouth, Green Turtle Cay, we 
anchored only for the night and 
were glad to be away in the morn- 
ing. This settlement has been sadly 
ravaged by hurricanes and the 
number of inhabitants is dwindling 
rapidly. Once a thriving port, its 


harbor a rendezvous for whaler and 
trader, it has now but few vessels. 
A weighing station for the crawfish 
is about all that keeps it alive. As 
an anchorage, it is not to be recom- 
mended though shoal draft vessels 
find good shelter in Black Sound. 
Otherwise one moors to leeward of 
the settlement and at Green Turtle 
Cay the privies are more evident 
than elsewhere. Stay away, stranger. 

From here we sailed along the 
Great Abaco shore; the deep water 
is close to and we waved as we 
passed to folks we had known from 
previous trips. There, abreast Mun- 
jack Channel, one will see a small 
white frame structure, seemingly 
standing alone, the Methodist Church 
outpost at ‘Old Place.”’ Once we 
had visited there in fine weather 
(no other kind of weather permits 
visits), church pennant flying and 
the Rev. William aboard. 

Another settlement lies farther 
north at Cooperstown. Here, also, 
the dinghies are high on the rocks, 
there is no harbor and we did not 
land. Crossing Munjack Channel, 
we lost our breeze and resorted to 
power, moving slowly through the 
glassy sea and watching the bottom 
eighteen feet below. Halfway across 
my wife spotted a large shark 
asleep (?) on the bottom and we 
circled over him several times with- 


out alarming him. He finally took 
off in a big fog of stirred mud. I 


estimated him at twenty feet, his 
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NANTUCKET LIGHTSHIP .. . $28.00. In 
colorful detail and interest this 134% inch model 
will rate first in sea-going interest in any room. 


VAN RYPER 
SCALE MODELS 


... bring the tang of the sea to office 
or home. Write for information about 
waterline models in several scale groups 
of liners. 


For many puzzling places on your gift 
list we suggest our Nine Inch liner 
models. From $4.75 to $7.50, check 
with order or C. O. D. 

SPECIALS: Have us estimate from your 


plans and pictures on full detailed model 
of your own yacht.., 


VAN RYPER 
Dept. Y Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


AQUITANIA .. . $5.75. Splendid example of 
our Nine Inch Group. 









A DINGHY MOTOR 
THAT WEIGHS 
ONLY 16 LBS! 


The light and handy ‘‘Ranger’’ is 
practical on even the smallest dinghies 
...and delivers ample power for 
large tenders. Offers the unequalled 
convenience of 3 hours’ cruising range 
ona single fill. A favorite for auxiliary 
power on small sail craft — Snipes, 
Comets, and 
all small one- 
designers. 
Price, $47.50 
f.o.b. Factory. 
Write for cata- 
log and folder 
on special mo- 
tors for auxil- 
iary service. 
EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 
5331 N. 27th 
St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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EVINRUDE 








| departure at not less than thirty 


miles per hour. Much to our disgust, 
we were never followed by “grim 
triangular fins, cutting swiftly in 
the wake,” favorite picture pre- 
sented by pulp writers. Maybe we 
had too much of a lean, hungry 
look ourselves. 

Off Crab Cay (the northerly tip 
of the main island), we picked up a 
sponger bound for a one-day visit 
home. He spent eight weeks on the 
“muds,” one day home, and then 
out to the “muds” again. We gave 
him a tow past the end of the Cay 
into the breeze we could see ahead 
and saved him a stop at Cedar 
Harbor by taking in one of his crew 
without whose help we would never 
have made the so called “harbor.” 


| [ would not advise any stranger 


drawing more than four feet to 
attempt approaching this shore 
without a pilot; the bottom is rocky 
and the deep water vague, with 
numerous shoals that must be 
jumped. 

We moored precariously for the 
night, rock bottom and no room for 
a good scope of chain. Had it come 
on to blow, we would assuredly have 
gone ashore, so in the early morning 
we set out for Allan’s Cay. Where 
we were anchored, we had felt little 
breeze; once clear of the worst part 
and out in deeper water, we found 
the southerly piping up and we ran 
to Allan’s Cay under staysail at a 
comfortable gait. In approaching 
Allan’s Cay Harbor from the 
westward, remember that there are 
three low-lying rocks to be rounded 
before entering. Then head for a 
bold bluff due east until close to 
and then stand upshore to the 
crawfish station and the collection 
of miserable shacks that marks the 
temporary settlement during the 
crawfishing season. 

Discovering the place inhabited 
by a few poor specimens of whites 
and a number of negroes, we planned 
an early departure, only to be 
awakened during the night by the 
onset of a norther that brought the 
temperature far below our expecta- 
tions for this climate. At four in the 
morning, while I struggled into 
corduroy jeans and a couple of 
sweaters preparatory to going on 
deck to inspect ground tackle, we 
heard yells from ashore. Looking 
out, we saw the row of thatched 
huts in flames, partly clad figures 
leaping like demons in the light of 
the fast spreading blaze. Dry 
palmetto burns like gasoline and in 
the strong wind one would catch, 
blaze fiercely for a moment and 
subside in the greater glow of a 
fresh blaze in another. I paid out 
more chain and went to bed, little 
thinking of trouble ashore. The 
huts were so flimsy I could not 
imagine anyone being trapped with- 
in. In the latemorningI went ashore, 
to find two burned to death, another 
completely skinned by the flames 
and several others badly burned. 

During my enforced loaf here, I 


manufactured a pelorus out of 
scraps of metal I had aboard. 
Having lately changed the location 
of the compass from under the 
bridge deck, where it was practically 
a secret from the helmsman, to a 
position just behind and on the 
floor of the cockpit, my nicely 
worked out deviation table was out 
of whack and some means of check- 
ing up was necessary. Using the 
pole star, I managed a new table and 
we had a gay time checking bearings 
of islands and rocks with the chart. 
An alarming number of them seem 
to be not quite in place though the 
error might be ours. It is well to 
be suspicious of the Bahama 
charts. Ours were the latest availa- 
ble and a great deal of the data on 
them dated from 1847 and there- 
abouts. Many hurricanes have in- 
tervened and things do change over 
ninety years, even in a British 
possession. 

Even the lights seem to jump 
about a bit, the one somewhere in 
the vicinity of Southwest Point, 
Grand Bahama Island, being re- 
ported as five miles WNW of its 
charted position during 1936; this 
I cannot vouch for as this kind of 
wild goose or light chase does not 
appeal. From what we could learn 
of the Grand Bahama south shore 
—or north shore — it seems to be 
a fine place to stay away from. 
Even the natives lack enthusiasm 
and knowledge. 

After three days, our norther 
blew itself out and the wind slowly 
shifted to NE, warmed up and we 
were’ again in shorts. We left 
Allan’s Cay with no regrets, heading 
due west for Great Sale Cay, passing 
up the visits to Grand Cays, 
Doublebreasted Cays, Strangers’ 
and Carter’s, where, so Doc Strat- 
ton had informed us, we would find 
good harbors and interesting islands, 
the harbor at Grand Cays having 
six entrances, any one of which will 
accommodate six feet draft. 

We arrived off Great Sale in the 
late afternoon, the sun in our eyes 
and the breeze softening up. I 
elected to take the less used way 
around the southern end, figuring 
on a shorter run to anchorage in the 
bight on the west side. Here we 
enjoyed our worst grounding while 
in the islands, running Motu full 
tilt on a rocky bar nearly a mile off 
the point, bringing up in a nice mess 
of coral and rock. Thank heaven for 
an iron keel that runs the whole 
length and is fourteen inches deep. 
We merely brought its bottom to a 
high polish though the noise nearly 
scared me into a conniption. For- 
tunately, the tide was flowing and 
in a half hour we were off, scraping 
and bumping back to deeper water, 
then feeling our way slowly under 
power until nearly three miles off 
before we rounded up and stood for 
the harbor. This discrepancy in the 
charts has since been corrected, a 
grateful Hydrographer in Washing- 
ton having assured me to that effect. 
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CHASME ii 
International Snipe Class 
Champion 1938 


“The undersigned wishes to express a 
word of appreciation for the form-fitting 
suit of sails you made for the Snipe ‘Chasme 
Il’ this season. 

“The sails were used during the point 
scoring races at Lake Mohawk, North 
Atlantic Coast Championship, International 
Championship and New Jersey State 
Championship, in all of which ‘Chasme Il’ 
came out tops as the record shows. 

“Thanking you kindly for the services of 
‘power in sails’ for the ‘Chasme II.’ 

“Yours very truly 


“CHARLES N. GABOR™ 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren Street, to 120 Chambers Street 


New York 




















Little Sister 


is stall 


in the 
water 


available 


for 
demonstrations 


HARRY P. MACDONALD 
10 East 43rd Street 
New York City 


Telephone 
MUrray Hill 2-4247 
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E. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN, 





LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 








ig Walter Kidde & Company 
55 West Street, Biocomfield, N. J. 


In the Quiet of the Night 
FIRE Holds No Terror 


What about fires that break out 
at night? What of the threat to 
those who sleep peacefully on 
board? 

LUX-O-MATIC fire protection 
detects fire, then snuffs it out — 
no one is awakened. Install a 


for complete safety, 
day and night. 
Send for brochure, “Bon Voyage” \ 
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New York Detroit 


Seattle 


New! LAUGHLIN Special 
Eye and Shackle Mooring Swivel 


Eye 100% clear; no encroaching rivet head. Of 
drop forged steel, hot galvanized. Sizes 32", 
Vy", %e"", 3%". 


Send today for folder (free) and 25c for the 96- 
page catalog. (Bonafide builders and dealers, free.) 


The THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO., Portland, Me. 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 
Chicago 
San Francisco 


New Orleans 
Los Angeles 
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BAY BIRD CLASS 


28’ keel auxiliary with bunks 
for four and full cruising 
equipment. Ideal for Florida 
waters; one has already made 
the trip South. We have sev- 
eral under construction and 
may be able to deliver your 
Bay Bird at once. Price $2130 


complete. 


L 
Oxford Ship Yards, Inc. 


Town Creek, Oxford, Maryland 


























Off Mangrove Cay the following 
day, I found the same condition 
and again the chart fails to indicate 
more than the bare outline of the 
island. We passed to the northward 
and, a mile offshore, found ourselves 
sailing over curious ledges like 
sloping roofs with fifteen feet in 
the gullies and only six on the 
ridgepoles. We sailed up a gully to 
more even bottom and continued on 
westward, becoming increasingly 
jittery over the afternoon sun and 
the fact that our landfall, if made, 
was to be a low cay less than a 
quarter mile in diameter, sprouting, 
according to the Pilot, a lone palm. 
I laid course for a point four miles 
to the north of the cay, figuring 
that I would have a much better 
chance of spotting it when abeam 
rather than trying to make it out 
ahead. I did not desire to come out 
to the southward as there is much 
shoal water. As matters came out, 
the strategy was perfect. We made 
Sandy Cay as calculated, then 
stood south, thus defeating the sun. 
Our local knowledgers had informed 
us we could easily make the settle- 
ment at West End in this fashion. 
We didn’t, we wound around banks, 
bumped here and there and finally 
found ourselves hopelessly tangled 
up in shoals, with night falling and 
the boat aground. We rolled her off, 
found a “white hole” with eight 
feet, anchored and turned in with 
the settlement still three miles 
away. 

Next morning, we wriggled back 
out to the north of Sandy Cay and 
stood off the Banks into the blue of 
the Stream to meet a lump of a sea 
at cross purposes with the wind and 
a large barkentine slowly following 
the edge of soundings under power. 
We later learned she also was 
seeking anchorage off the Settle- 
ment — this in the face of a chart 
showing one fathom and she draw- 
ing sixteen feet. About the time we 
approached close enough to make 
out her name, Alice hooked a fine 
15-pound (estimated) tuna. I 
luffed, the tuna came nearly in, a 
shark or something grabbed the 
tuna and we chased it around a bit, 
finally getting aboard a tuna 
minus the hips, and again set out 
for West End. 

There we sailed close along Indian 
Cay and nipped in through the tide 
rip off the south end to find our- 
selves fronted by shoals just within 
and a choice of anchoring stern into 
the tide rip or chancing a shoal 
appearing bank just ahead. While 
we debated, a power life boat came 
in from a visit to the barkentine, 
bearing the Commissioner of Grand 
Bahama and a hotel man named 
Russell. They came alongside and 
offered pilotage to the settlement, 
which we gladly accepted. The pilot 
took us out through the rip and to 
the north end of Indian Cay, in 
through another rip and thence 
wound us about over shoals, 
finally grounding us off a large 
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_ warehouse .that once containec 


hooch destined for the then dry 
States. 

Waiting here nearly a week for « 
good chance for Palm Beach, we 
found nothing in West End to 
recommend except its Commis- 
sioner Archer, a man of much greater 
ability and intelligence than some 
of his whiter skinned brethren of 
the trade, a courteous gentleman 
we hope to meet again should we 
return to the islands. Memories of 
the palmy days persist in the minds 
of the inhabitants and twenty dol- 
lars seems to be the standard fee for 
all services — that is, it is the asking 
price, anyway. : 

Five days we waited, reports of 
heavy seas from a crawfisherman 
keeping us in; we also picked up 
unfavorable reports over the radio 
concerning conditions off the inlet 
on the Florida side. The fifth night, 
we stood out with a moderate 
northeaster bowling us along, only 
to find the wind SE once we had 
cleared the point and were well into 
the Stream. The going that last 
night was marvelous, the lop of a 
left over sea breaking gently into 
brilliantly luminous crests. At times, 
we were accompanied by what 
might have been schools of dolphin, 
swimming close and then shooting 
off in a shower of sparks like suba- 
queous meteors. Once, while forward 
checking up on the dinghy lashings, 
I noticed a disturbance just ahead 
of the bows. Investigating, I found 
an immense fish — not a porpoise 
— swimming just ahead, his tail 
clearing our bow by inches. We both 
had a good look with the flashlight 
before he sheered off. Usually I 
have been able to identify whatever 
creatures we have met but this one 
had me stopped. 

Before daylight, we picked up the 
glow of Palm Beach and hoped it to 
be mainly the glow from electric 
signs over restaurants tuning up 
for our arrival. With sunup, came 
calm and both our passages of the 
Stream were soft, the one going 
over being made over a glassy sea. 
We managed a bit of glowing our- 
selves as we entered quarantine; 
again we were back in the land of 
liberty and green vegetables. At 
last, thought we, at last we are 
clear of chiseling would-be pilots, 
free of fretting officials, back where 
one is regarded as just another 
yachtsman and not a Santa Claus. 
Alas for all that! We tied up at 
Riviera Docks, astern of the Joseph 
Conrad, her presence there, we 
thought, making sure of our being 
unnoticed. We were immediately 
pounced upon by a fat gent sporting 
an immense yachting cap bearing 
the insignia ‘Harbor Master,” who 
informed us that all was under his 
personal jurisdiction and that he 
would, for a fee, anchor us, move Us, 
or whatever soon as the Customs 
were finished with us. He stuck to 
us like a leech and made more of 8 
nuisance of himself than a Cuban 
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HAULED OUT FOR WINTER— 
OR SAILING SOUTHERN WATERS 
WHEREVER YOUR BOAT MAY BE 


MILDEW ano DRY ROT 


ARE DESTROYING SOMETHING ABOARD 
— RIGHT NOW 


At this moment — expensive sails, carelessly furled 
or stowed are being hopelessly Mildewed. 
Wherever there are painted surfaces — bruised, 
blistered or chipped off — Fungus, Dry Rot and !n- 
sects attack. Every opening you give these destruc- 
tive agents means future expense for repair. 


But — you can stop this destruction with one easily 
applied, lasting treatment of Cuprinol which deeply 
penetrates and permeates the cellulose tissue of 
both fabric and wood with metallic salts on which 
Mildew, Fungus and other bacterial growths cannot 
exist. 


Cuprinol does not evaporate, is insoluble in salt or 
fresh water, will not leach-out, hence one treat- 
ment protects for years. Twenty-five years successful 
use proves its efficiency. 


Consult your Ship Yard or Ship Chandler about 
treating your boat with Cuprinol while it is hauled 
out. Have them send your sails to us for treatment. 
They will be returned properly packed for storage. 


For your own use, Cuprinol, is put up in convenient 
quarts, gallons and five gallon cans. Write us for 
more complete information. 


CUPRINOL, INC. 
13 Norfolk Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 














Do Compass 
DEVIATION 


and 


VARIATION 
Bother You? 


Then here is the gadget 
for you — 


NO ADDING 
NO SUBTRACTING 
NO MISTAKES 


On this gadget you can record 
sripeiceny your deviation for dif- 
erent headings and have shown at 
a glance the proper compass heading 
in your boat for any magnetic 
course — right on a compass card 
marked off in degrees and quarter 
points. 

On the back you can set the dial 
to the variation given on the chart 
for your locality and have all true 
courses or bearings lined up oppo- 
site their corresponding magnetic 
courses or bearings. 


A cord has been fitted to a pivoted 
arm making this gadget a service- 
able Course Protractor as well. 


Only FIFTY CENTS Postpaid 


Order from your nautical supply 
dealer or write 


YACHTING PUBLISHING 
CORP. 


205 East 42nd St., New York 


— 
a 

















port officer. I repeatedly declared I 
wanted no help or advice from any- 
one. This he politely ignored and 
stood around, licking his chops over 
the expected ten dollars he had 
already mentally collected. 
Customs arrived, relieved us of 
our papers and invited me uptown 
to pay our entry. This entails a 
four-mile trip to town where one 
coughs up $1.53 and receives a 
receipt from the same man that 
does the inspection. It is a goofy 


procedure all around; one arrives 
tired out and is invited to go either 
bus or taxi riding for an hour and a 
half merely to pay this small fee. In 
town, I grabbed two. pounds of 
hamburger and two loaves of 
pumpernickel and headed for the 
ship. On arrival, I discovered the 
potty harbormaster busy annoying 
another newcomer, so we stole away 
to anchor some miles up the canal 
and wonder whether the coming 
home was worth while. 


Radio Navigation Is Easy 


(Continued from page 55) 


line passes through one of the radio 
beacons. When you have accom- 
plished this, the point of intersec- 
tion of the bearing lines will lie 
approximately on the position of 
your vessel. A three-arm protractor 
is a handy instrument for this pur- 
pose. This method is particularly 
valuable when you are in doubt 
about the error of your magnetic 


assume that she is at the center of 
the area for the purpose of laying 
your course to destination. 

This discussion has not attempted 
to go into all of the finer ramifica- 
tions of the practice of radio naviga- 
tion. For further study, I suggest 
the publication already referred to, 
i.e., H.O. 205; also the Instructions 
for the Operation and Calibration 
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Figure 6. Part of the table for correcting 
bearings for plotting on a Mercator chart 


compass, and may be used in con- 
nection with “homing”’ if you wish, 
as that is another method which can 
be employed independently of the 
magnetic compass. 

Figure 5 illustrates the impor- 
tance of assuming your vessel at the 
most dangerous point of the ‘‘area 
of position.”’ It also illustrates a case 
in which the use of “‘cones”’ is better 
than the use of average lines of 
bearing, as ‘‘cones”’ give a definite 
area, whereas the average (mean) 
lines give only a point. 

It is good practice — in fact, the 
only sensible practice — to assume 
your vessel at that point in the area 
nearest to danger, whenever there 
would be an appreciable increase in 
danger if you assumed her else- 
where. But, when there would be no 
increase in danger, it is better to 


of Direction-Finder Equipment, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Navy. Depart- 
ment; and Radiobeacons and, Radio- 
beacon Navigation, published by the 
Department of Commerce. These 
can usually be procured at nautical 
instrument shops. The first can also 
be purchased from the Hydro- 
graphic Office, Washington; and 
the other two from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington. 
Brief and necessarily condensed 
as these directions are, they do 
profess to make it possible for any- 
one who can read, write, add and 
subtract, to become a proficient 
radio navigator, given the oppor- 
tunity for practice. And it is hoped 
that it will indicate to those who 
are not already familiar with it, the 
great potential influence of the 
radio compass on safety at sea. 
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For IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


37-FOOT CUTTER 
and SCHOONER 


For repairs to your recently 
damaged yacht, haul for 
storage in a modern fire- 
proof shed with plenty of 
light. 


Now is the time to install 
a new engine and deck 
equipment. 


Peirce & Kilburn Corp. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
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Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading — 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic float 
system assure accuracy. 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 
Established 1850 
110 CYPRESS ST. BROOKLINE, MASS, 
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SAILMAKERS 


Cos Cob, Connecticut 
Telephone: GREENWICH 2620 


FINE YACHT SAILS 


MARINE UPHOLSTERY 
Specialists in WIRE RIGGING 


Hathaway & Reiser 


“COTTON BLOSSOM” 
Winner of the Astor Cup— 1938 
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Designers and Builders of 
Custom Yachts of All Sizes 
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MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 
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PRRMIT BEARING 
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FOULED PROPELLORS, 


BURNED OUT BEARINGS 
AND SPRUNG SHAFTS 
FROM FOULED ROPES 







The saw teeth on the Harris Protec- 
tor (Patented) cut a fouled rope al- 
most instantly. No need to go over 
the side to free it. 

_ Standard designs for stern bear- 
ings and special designs for strut 
bearings. 


Write for circular to 


THOMAS HARRIS 
159 GEORGIA AVE., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











HARRIS 


PROPELLOR SHAFT AND 
BEARING PROTECTOR 








STREAMLINE 
WHY? 


. Elimination of STRETCH un 


. Elimination of turnbuckles. 
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PROOF! 


“RANGER” — “GOOSE” — 


For 





ROD riccine 


der load. 


. Wind RESISTANCE cut to one-third. 


. PERMANENT rig. NO RE-ADJUSTMENT. 
. COST compares FAVORABLY with present rigging. 


THE RECORDS OF THE FOLLOWING YACHTS 


“DJINN” — “VWENTURE" — “FOO” 


Order NOW to be assured of SPRING DELIVERY 


details write 


PENNA. AIRCRAFT SYND., LTD. pwitford.8its,_ 
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Power Boat to the Rescue 


(Continued from page 47) 


today, how many would have had 
everything he needed handy, would 
have known just where it was and 
would have known how to handle 
his boat under the circumstances. 
I wonder particularly because I 
have been on more than one boat — 
and they were not all motor boats 
either — where it took five or ten 
minutes to find the right docking 
lines; where the life rings were bent 
onto their brackets practically for- 
ever; and I have seen more than one 
skipper make a half a dozen at- 
tempts to pick up his mooring, let 
alone a man floating in the water. 

Now, nobody can prophesy when 
he is going to be called upon to 
rescue a drowning man or a person 
who is not drowning at the moment 
but is uncomfortably far from safety 
in the water. I picked up a man once 
five miles offshore. He had fallen 
from his motor boat, which was still 
careering around a mile or so away 
with nobody on board; I doubt if he 
was any more surprised at his 
mishap than I was at finding him 
where I did! 

In this discussion we are consider- 
ing rescues from motor boats 
primarily because generally the 
final act of rescue from a motor boat 
will present greater difficulties than 
from a sail boat. A sail boat has 
either a keel or a centerboard and 
can usually be made to lie to, 
which is not a characteristic of the 
modern motor boat; and a sail boat 
ordinarily has considerably less 
freeboard than a motor boat of the 
same dimensions. 

The most important element is 
handling your boat. If you can 
maneuver your boat close enough to 
the person in the water, you can 
probably get him aboard somehow. 
But, if you are not expert at han- 
dling your boat, your only recourse 
may be to put over a small boat. 
That is not always possible — it 
would have been touch and go in the 
case of Ginger IJ — and it always 
wastes precious moments which 
may mean the difference between 
saving and losing a life. 

The first thing to remember is al- 
ways throw out your clutch before 
you are close enough to the “res- 
cuee”’ to run any chance of his 
getting mixed up with the pro- 
peller. This means, also, that you 
must not throw it in again while 
close to the person in the water and 
must rely entirely on the way you 
have on to place your boat in the 
proper position for the rescue. In 
calm or moderate weather, this 
should present no serious difficulties 
but in a rough sea, with a breeze of 
wind, it requires delicate judgment. 
Years ago, motor boats were built 
fairly narrow and deep, with good 
forefoots (or should it be forefeet?) 
and were better for this type of 


maneuver. But today the usua! 
motor boat is shallow, with little 
forefoot, a high bow and a compara- 
tively low stern, and the wind gets a 
good grip on her. 

Left to herself, the average motor 
boat will lie with wind and sea on 
the beam or slightly abaft the 
beam; and, if the wind is strong, 
will drift rapidly to leeward. This 
suggests that the best maneuver in 
dusty weather is exactly the one 
Ginger II carried out; get just a bit 
to windward of the person in the 
water, so that your drift will be 
toward him. You must, however, 
gauge your way so that you will not 
run too far past him. The surest way 
to do this is to round up into the 
wind and, just before you lose way, 
put the helm hard aport or star- 
board, as the case may be, and 
bring the boat into the trough as 
nearly directly to windward of the 
man as possible — and as close to 
him as can be done safely under the 
circumstances. Provided you are to 
windward, it is better to lose too 
much way than too little under 
such conditions for, even if your 
boat won’t answer her helm, you 
can count on the wind to catch her 
bow and swing her broadside, 
forming a ‘‘square lee’’ for the work 
of rescue. 

In the foregoing, the element of 
time has been kept constantly in 
mind. It goes without saying that, 
if you miss the spot you want to 
reach the first time and find your- 
self at some distance from the per- 
son in the water, you can use your 
power (propeller) to maneuver into 
better position — but that wastes 
time, and the ideal handling of the 
situation is to get to windward, as 
close as possible, on the first try. 

If the man is evidently exhausted, 
so that it is possible he may not 
even be able to hang onto the sup- 
port you furnish him, it is to be 
hoped that you have someone on 
board who can swim. If so, the 
surest and quickest procedure is to 
put him over the side with a line, 
and let him carry it to the man in 
the water. He should make it fast 
under the man’s armpits, snug 
enough so that it will not slip down 
easily, and when ready signal for 
the man to be hauled to the boat. 

It may be, of course, that the 
person you wish to rescue has fallen 
overboard from your own boat. 
In this case don’t try to stop and 
back up to him, but go hard aport 
or astarboard, in whichever direc- 
tion your boat will turn faster, 
keeping an eye on him all the time 
(a head may be lost in the water 
with astonishing rapidity). Make a 


* full turn, and then pick him up 2 


the manner already prescribed. 
If you attempt to stop and back up, 
you will not only have poorer con- 
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The 
YACHTING 
HANDBOOK 
SERIES 


The Coastwise 
Navigator 


BY 
Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompkins 


covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the essential prob- 
lems that confront the pilot 
and introduces him to the 
various tools of his trade. 
Included in the volume is a 
clever gadget which simpli- 
fies the correction of com- 
pass courses and also serves 
as a course protractor. 
Illustrated. 


An Introduction 
to Seamanship 
BY 
Cuar es H. Hay 


is an introduction to the art 
of ship handling and gives 
the beginner an idea of 
what situations may arise 
and how to avoid or meet 
them. The author, drawing 
upon his many years of ex- 
perience, gives sound advice 
to the young sailor. 
Illustrated. 


The Galley Guide 


BY 
ALEX. W. Morrat 


makes suggestions which 
lighten the cook’s responsi- 
bilities. It offers a variety of 
full menus with all recipes 
and directions in plain lan- 
guage. Valuable ashore as 
well as afloat and offers 
drink recipes and lists of 
necessary supplies. 


PRICE $1.50 EACH 


Order from your own 
bookseller or from 


Yachting 
Publishing Corp. 


205 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 











trol of your boat, but you may 
have difficulty in keeping the man 
you are trying to rescue from getting 
afoul of the propeller. 

That is about all that can be 
put practically on paper about 
handling your boat under these 
circumstances. It might be sug- 
gested, however, that an excellent 
form of practice for those who have 
never performed a rescue would be 
to heave overboard some object 
which will float low in the water 
(thus, like a human body, being 
subject to the drift of current but 
not to the force of the wind), stand 
away for some distance, and then 
run in and see how quickly you can 
pick it up. Try it under varying 
weather conditions. This may sound 
silly but the day may come when 
you are glad you have tried it out. 

The method for the actual rescue 
depends both on weather and on 
the size and form of your boat. It is 
better, however, not to rely on 
putting your boat immediately 
close enough to the person in the 
water to pick him up directly, but 
usually to heave him a life ring (or 
at least something which floats and 
to which he can cling) made fast to 
plenty of line. One tragedy not so 
long ago was due, at least in part, 
to insufficient line on a life ring. 
You ‘should not only have what 
seems like plenty of line made fast 
to the ring but have more handy to 
bend on if necessary. 

Unless your boat has individual 
characteristics which make it im- 
possible, the best place to take the 
man on board is at the point of 
lowest freeboard, and two good 
huskies should be standing by to 
get him over the side. Often, some- 
one in the water who has held up 
well awaiting rescue, will suffer a 
reaction at the last moment and 
pass out while being taken on 
board. Of course, “two good 
huskies” are not always available 
and then you can only do the best 
you can, possibly employing a 
tackle to help you out. An accom- 
panying illustration shows a rescuer 
(apparently single-handed, which is 
possible but quite a feat) preparing 
to take an unconscious man on 
board. The rescuer’s arms are 
crossed, in the act of turning the 
victim with his back to the boat, far 
better than trying to haul him on 
board belly down. 

A final, and important, part of 
rescue, comes after you get the 
person on board. Even if he seems 
all right, it is a good precaution to 
wrap him up warmly and give him a 
good shot of brandy (he probably 
won’t object to the liquor), or 
whiskey if you haven’t that, or rum 
if you have neither. The aftermath 
of rescue is sometimes almost worse 
than drowning; and the shock to 
the nervous system is not to be dis- 
regarded. So, even if he thinks you 
are trying to make a sissy out of 
him, insist on doing it. 

I have discussed, so far, only 


rescues in open water. There is one 
other type which is illustrated by a 
comparatively recent occurrence. 
A sail boat ran on a reef some miles 
offshore and sank. The wind was 
fresh, but the boat’s mast stuck out 
of the water, so the crew could 
hang onto it and were in no immedi- 
ate danger. A large motor cruiser 
stood by, but was hard to handle 
at low speed in the breeze and, 
rather than risk getting into shoal 
water, put a small boat over the 
side and sent it in. 

Under the circumstances, that 
was a perfectly reasonable method 
of procedure. But let us consider 
what might have been done if the 
weather had been too rough to put 
over a small boat, or if waves had 
been- breaking over the reef and 
there had been no mast to which to 
cling, and haste was needed. In the 
case of moderate sized motor craft, 
if the men to be rescued are on the 
outer edge of the reef, the chances 
are that the water is deep enough 
for you to get fairly close to them — 
probably close enough to heave 
them a line. One hates to take 
chances with his yacht, but with 
lives to save the obvious thing to do 
is to get to windward of them, if 
possible, and as close as you dare. 
If it is blowing hard, the best stunt 
is to put down an anchor (two if 
you want) and pay out scope until 
you’ve gone as far as is safe — then 
try to throw them a line or float a 
life ring tothem with alineattached. 

“But you can’t always get to 
windward!’’ Correct. Usually, how- 
ever, if a reef is far enough offshore 
to require rescue by boat, it is 
possible to sail all around it, in 
which case you must’ be directly to 
windward at some point. In the 
extreme case where the windward 
position is in no way possible, you 
can always try to launch a boat, 
even if it seems desperate. Or you 
may have a strong swimmer on 
board and can get close enough to 
leeward to enable him to swim a 
light line (followed by a heavy line) 
to those in peril. Or you may 
possibly even have a line throwing 
gun on board (a small one called a 
“shoulder gun” is manufactured). 

It is not possible, in a brief arti- 
cle, to come anywhere near to vis- 
ualizing all the possible situations 
which may arise or all the varieties 
of maneuvering which may be 
necessary to meet the particular 
requirements of your vessel and the 
existing conditions. The main ob- 
ject of this discussion is to start 
those who read to thinking along 
the lines of rescue, and to sketch 
briefly a few of the more important 
features of rescue work from a 
motor boat. I believe that it is a 
subject which should be given 
serious thought — and, if possible, 
practical experiment— by every 
yachtsman, even if he doesn’t own a 
boat; and even if he is convinced 


that he knows just what he will do~ 


under any circumstances. 








TO THE TEREDOS’ 
GRAZING GROUND! 


Tue worms and barnacles in 
southern waters and the hot 
southern sun are ready, as 
usual, to give a warm reception 
to visiting yachts this winter. 


Give your boat the utmost pro- 
tection against fouling, worms 
and scorching sun wit 
VALSPAR BOTTOM PAINTS 
Yacht Bronze Anti-Fouling Brown 
Malabar Anti-Fouling 
Red and Green Copper 
Racehard Green — Red — White 
(not anti-fouling) 
VALSPAR TOPSIDE WHITES and COLORS 
VALSPAR DECK PAINTS 
VALSPAR MARINE SPAR VARNISH 


Write for 36 page book “Valspar Your 
Boat’’. Covers all phases of finishing. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC. 
11 East 36th Street New York City 
In Canada: The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 














“‘The Twenty-Four” 


One of the finest small 
cruising boats available. 
24’ 4” x 20'1" x 8’ 1" x 
3’ 7’. Accommodations 
for three in cabin. Full 
cruising equipment. Rea- 
sonably priced. Also, we 
are adding a companion 
33’ o.a. cutter. Write for 
details. 














DUNHAM & STADEL, INC, 
426 Shippan Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Announcing the 


January 1939 


MOTOR BOAT 


SHOW NUMBER 


In Readers’ hands when the 
Show opens on January 6th 


Advertisers are again reminded of 
the selling power plus of that im- 
portant issue which always has 
thousands of extra readers and long 
life reference value. 


FINAL FORMS 
CLOSE DECEMBER 15th 
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“TOPS IN SPEED... s4é 


Twin GM Diesels drive America’s fastest Diesel cruiser 


NOTHER new cruiser joins the fast-ex- 
panding fleet of GM Diesel-powered boats 
—and another performance record is broken. 


The VAGAMUNDO, new Matthews ‘50” 
Sport Sedan, has proved to be the country’s 
fastest Diesel craft of its class. Powered by a 
pair of 6-cylinder, 165-h.p. GM Diesels, she 
has a top speed of 23% m.p.h. at 1900 r.p.m.— 
an average cruising speed of 20% m.p.h. at 
1700 r.p.m., at which fuel consumption is only 
about 13 gallons per hour. 


Here is an outstanding example of the in- 
creased performance and economy General 
Motors has made it possible for Diesel users 
to obtain. Here, too, is a vivid demonstration 


’ 


of how the GM 2-cycle principle packs extra 
power into Diesel engines that are lighter and 
less bulky than those of previous design. 


Adapted and equipped for marine use by 
the Gray Marine Motor Company, the GM 
Diesel puts Diesel power on an any-boat basis 
—makes its great economies and safety avail- 
able to cruisers and auxiliary yachts of every 
type—assures its users of the most dependable 
power plant they can install. 


Before you specify the power for your new 
boat or decide just how you'll repower your 
present one—look into the GM Diesel and 
see what it can do to give you top performance 
at a lower operating cost. 


e 
Write: GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY, 6910 E. Lafayette Avenue, Detroit, Mich., for information on sales, 
conversions and service on the GM Diesel in marine models of 3 cylinders, 82-h.p.; 4 cylinders, 110-b.p.; 6 cylindérs, 165-h.p. 


50-foot stock Matthews 
cruiser, is credited, on the 
basis of her trial runs, with 
being the fastest Diesel- 
Powered boat in America. 
She has a top speed of 23% 
m.p.h., a cruising radius of 
nearly 1,000 miles—is pow- 
ered with two 165-h.p. GM 
Diesels. 
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Robinson 65-footer “stepping out.” Note the smooth easy motion through the 
water. Robinson Cruisers are available in 23 to 85-ft. lengths; interior arrange- 
ments to suit purchaser. 


THIS IS ADVICE from Robinson headquarters in 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Read their letter opposite. 

Whether your Robinson Cruiser is a 23- 
footer, an 85-footer or something in-between, 
Robinson tells you to lubricate its power plant 
with Texaco Marine Motor Oil. 

On your way to Southern waters, plan to 
use Texaco. Red stars on Texaco Cruising 
Charts show the location of ‘Texaco waterfront 
dealers eager to serve you. 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


* YACHTING 


ro aL. ROBINSON | 








“CRUISING WITH SAFETY.” How to buy 
a boat, operate it, maintain it... 
easily, expertly, SAFELY. 56 pages, 
143 photographic illustrations. Price 
25¢ from any Texaco waterfront 
dealer or by mail from Texaco 
Waterways Service. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment 


— Every Wednesday Night — Columbia Network — 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 


ty TEXACO €, 


MARINE PRODUCTS | 


engine builders 





Approved by all leading boat and 
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‘USE LEXACO 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF CUSTOM 


BOATS FOR A DISCRIMINATING CLIENTELE 


The lubrication of this gasoline engine is ir 1K 
tant. We use Texaco Lubricants, therefore for 
long life and best efficiency we recommend 


ENGINE TEXACO MARINE MOTOR Olt ae : ae 


WATER PUMP TEXACO WATER PUMP GREASE 


Ut NO A EF MEME csr wc 


ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 








Recommendation plate now attached by Rob- 
inson Marine Construction Company to remind 
owners to use Texaco Marine Motor Oil. 








(Above) Robinson 34-ft. Seagull Sport Fisher- 
man, a Robinson specialty for use in Southern 
waters. Top performance is yours in this or any 
other Robinson when you follow the builder's 
recommendation to use T exaco Marine Motor Oil. 


(Left) Robinson 60-ft. Seagull Cruiser, prod- 
uct of one of the best-equipped shipbuilding 
plants on the Great Lakes ... or elsewhere. 


This plant uses Texaco and highly recommends 
it to all Robinson owners. 
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During the Spanish-American War 


Atlantic Served American Shipping 


Crum bling Empire 


The Battle of Manila was the first major conflict in the 
Spanish American War. On May 1, 1898, at 5:41 a.m., 
the American fleet under Commodore George Dewey 
in the flagship “Olympia” opened fire on the Spanish 
ships under Admiral Montojo. The entire Spanish 
fleet was sunk or destroyed. The injury to American 
ships was slight. No Americans were killed and only 
seven were wounded. 


By August 12 a preliminary peace treaty had been 
signed. Spain gave up the last remnant of her colonial 
empire. (The United States acquired a large interest 
in the affairs of Cuba, and annexed Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines.) 


ASK YOUR BROKER ABOUT THE MANY TYPES 
OF ATLANTIC INSURANCE 


Every Atlantic policy is backed by along record or 
prompt and ungrudging loss settlements. A list of sur- 
veyors located along the Atlantic Coast and on the Great 
Lakes is furnished with the pc'icy. Notification to them 
of loss or damage will meet with immediate response, 
thus insuring prompt repairs or other needed attention. 





N the days of ’98 when ““Remember the Maine!” echoed as America’s 

watchword, Atlantic for more than half a century, had been a leader 
in the field of marine insurance. Today... after nearly a century in 
business ... Atlantic continues to enjoy the confidence of American 
shippers as a premier marine insurance company. 


Atlantic is operated for the benefit of its participating policyholders 
who share in profits without liability for assessment . . . regardless 
of loss experience on individual policies. 


We should like particularly to call your attention to Atlantic’s yacht 
insurance, and to invite you, if you have not already done so, to talk 


with your own insurance broker about the advantages of an Atlantic 
policy for your boat. 


“nae” | ATLANTIC 





FINE ARTS * JEWELRY Chartered 1842 


FUR + REGISTERED MAIL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 








AUTOMOBILE AND 
Atlantic Building: 49 (Wall Street, New York 


FIRE INSURANCE 
Baltimore + Boston ¢ | Chicago * Cleveland * Newark ° Philadelphia 
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CASEY 31’ AND 36’ AUXILIARY CRUISERS 


We take great pleasure in announcing our 1939 models 





36’ CUTTER 36’ KETCH 












J 


In our 1939 ketch rig, we present three 
advantages. First, the rig can be easily 
shortened in heavy weather — an im- 
portant factor in cruising or racing. By 
merely dropping the main the ketch is 
immediately put under short canvas. 
Second, by using the same main- 
mast as the cutter, the ketch is able 
to carry the same headsails which, 
we believe, will make her as fast to 
windward. In reaching the ketch 
can carry considerably more 
canvas than the cutter. Third, 
in driving to . oa the ketch rates 88% instead of 

: ee ee ee 100% as does the cutter which 
windward and nm ea oan nee oe eS é : 
should give her an edge in any 
race. The new ‘“‘Casey Tub” is 
gtk a ee ae going to be a ketch. 


In our 1939 cutters, 
we have followed the 
modern trend of step- 
ping masts further aft, 
thus making room for 















the larger head- 
sails which have 
proven to be such 





important factors 















































in reaching. wa Lust ee 







































































We believe we have as good and as complete acabin planas can be worked out ina boat of this size. 





31’ CUTTER 31’ CABIN PLAN 































EMU at nel ee The Windrush, owned by Wm. J. 
2 —<—# McHugh, Jr., of South Norwalk, 





Conn. 


In pursuance of our policy adopted more than thirty years ago, we have improved our 1939 boats from 
lessons learned during the previous season. We offer two fine little ships, 31’ and 36’ auxiliary cruisers, . 
both boats that have proven themselves “tops” under all conditions. . 














We wish to take this occasion to inform our good friends, the world over, that we suffered very little 
damage from the recent hurricane. Out of about thirty boats that had come in early for storage, only 
one was seriously damaged. Very little damage was suffered by our storage sheds or basin. 


We have one of the largest storage and service yards on the coast. Our large crew of skilled work- 
men and our ways which can handle up to 500 tons are always ready to serve the yachtsman. 
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: CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, INc. 
| Fairhaven, Massachusetts | 
CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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The more you know about the construction of the 
run of small cruisers, the more you'll appreciate 
the “yacht” quality of the Q.C.f 26’ ROAMER. A lot 
of boat for its size: full headroom throughout. Four 
full-length berths. Light, .airy galley. Self-bailing 
cockpit. Six cylinder engine gives 17 m.p.h. Leaf- 
let E-121. 


YOU SAVE %600°% 


The men whose hands built the Q.C.f? 32’ WAN- 
DERER are boat builders born and bred in deep 
water traditions. Surprisingly roomy cruising ac- 
commodations for four; space for a dozen, or more, 
for day use. Handles very easily, and is most econom- 
ical in operation and upkeep. Also available with 
standing canopy. Leaflet E-122. 


YOU SAVE #900! 


In the Q.C.f- 34’ Cabin Cruiser you find one of the 
best built boats of its type ever launched. Compare 
every detail, you'll soon say she’s a beauty. Excellent 
cruising accommodations for four. Room in the 
sheltered cockpit for day parties of a dozen, or 


more. Sixteen m.p.h. with an engine of moderate 
size. Leaflet E-123. 


YOU SAVE #1120! 


Here’s a tremendous bargain. This Q.C.f- 38’ Twin- 
Screw Express Cruiser with a pair of 160 h.p. en- 
gines makes 27 m.p.h., and can hold this in any 
weather you'd care to be out in. Sleeps four, and has 
full cruising comforts. Makes an ideal commuter, or 
play boat de luxe. An outstanding craft in any com- 
pany. Leaflet E-124, 


YOU SAVE 82300! 
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The Q.C.f- 42’ VOYAGER, powered with twin 73 h.p. 
reduction gear engines, makes 15 m.p.h. with marked 
economy. VOYAGER may readily be handled by the 
owner, or crew’s quarters may be provided. The 
double cabin model shown here cruises as many as 
nine. Leaflet E-125. A single cabin model is also 
available. Leaflet E-125A. 


YOU SAVE &2380! 


This Q.C.f— 46’ Twin-Screw Double Cabin Cruiser 
is one of the most seaworthy, able, and well laid out 
small yachts afloat. Crew’s quarters in forepeak. 
Next, a cabin for three, with private toilet; a large 
deckhouse amidships, followed by a luxurious own- 


er’s stateroom with its own toilet. Aft is a cockpit. 
Leaflet E-126, 


YOU SAVE #4300! 
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Management 


Appraisals 
Alterations 


Cables: 
Sparstep 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 2966 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 


YACHT BROKERS 


Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 

Detroit 

Houston 

London 


11 East 44th St., New York 


Vanderbilt 3-7244 














No. Y-8309 (left) — FOR SALE — Ocean racing 
yawl, 54’ x 39’ 8’ x 12’ 6’ x 7’ 11”, built by Nevins 
at City Island in 1934 from our designs. Four berths 
in main cabin, double stateroom, galley, lavatory 
and forecastle forward. Large inventory of Ratsey 
sails. Her racing record includes victories in the 
Ocean Race to Norway and Fastnet Race in 1935; 
Class A Bermuda Race 1936, Miami-Nassau Race 
1937 and 1938. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 


No. Y-715 (right) — FOR SALE — Auxiliary sloop, 
43’ 3” x 31’ 8” x 10’ 8” x 6’, designed and built by 
Herreshoff in 1930. Sleeping accommodations for 
four in owner’s quarters, toilet, lavatory, galley and 
pipe berth forward. Teak decks. Price reasonable. 
For further information consult SPARKMAN & 


STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. | 




















No. Y-4051 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw power cruiser, 46’ 10’’ x 
11’ x 3’ 2”, built by Matthews in 1937. Four berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, lavatory, galley and crew’s quarters forward. 
Kermath motors with reduction gear. Has had particularly good care. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 











No. Y-8208 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary ketch, 
54’ 9” x 37’ 11” x 12’ 5” x 7’ 2”. Four berths in 
main cabin, double stateroom, lavatory, galley and 
forecastle forward. Easy boat to handle with her 
inboard rig. For further information, price and 
location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 


No. Y-3659 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw Diesel yacht, 77’ x 16’ x 
4’ 9’. Dining saloon in forward deck house, large deck saloon. Four 
owner’s staterooms, two baths, each with shower. Equipment includes 
Frigidaire, C.O. Two System, hot water heat, etc. For further in- 
formation consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 


Street, New York. 





No. Y-840 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary ketch, 66’ 
3” x 50’ x 14’ 3” x 9’. Sleeping accommodations for 
eight in owner’s quarters, two lavatories, galley and 
forecastle. Rig new in 1938. Price very reasonable. 
For further information consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





No. Y-8298 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl, 32’ 
x 25’ x 10’ 2’ x 5’ 3’’. Sleeping accommodations for 
four, lavatory, galley. Universal motor. For further 
information, price and location consult SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. 
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131 STATE STREET IN NEW YORK CITY Y) 
BOSTON, MASS. 545 5th AVE. ) 
Tel: CAPitol 9480 Tel: VAnderbilt 3-3636 Y 


, : 





CHOOSE NOW 


From our unusually large list 
of fine yachts for sale at the 
present time — fast cruisers, 
stock and custom-built motor 
boats, rugged auxiliaries. Hur- 
ricane losses will augment the 





ALDEN NO. 1480 — FOR SALE — Very handy 


. m — SALE — Very desirable 
. . able 23’ 5” l.w.l. cutter, built 1937, of high grade ALDEN NO. 323 — FOR ry, 
usual spring rush. The wise construction. Gray 4-22 engine, electric lights and a naff lag td 4 on tak 

fe or complete equipment. Three comfortable tom Gananees canes eee Powerful Red Wing 
buyer will BUY NOW. berths and a good galley for cruising. 


motor, Homelite generating plant, Lawley tender. 
Double stateroom, four berths in main cabin, 
berth forward, two toilets. Fully found, including 
blankets. A smart sailer, very easy to handle. 
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ALDEN NO. 3886 — FOR SALE — We are now | 
ALDEN NO. 515-B — FOR SALE — One of the offering several of the famous Herreshoff-designed 
several smaller sized auxiliary yawls which we are and Herreshoff-built Fishers Island sloops. 43’ 3/’ ALDEN NO. 492— FOR E — Splendid Alden-designed / 
now offering. 35’ x 25’ 5’’ x 10’ 2” x S’ 5”. Excellent x 31’ 6” x 10’ 4” x 6’. Double planked bottom, lead auxiliary schooner, 88’ 8” x 66’ 6” x 20’ x10’. Double mahogany 
headroom ogy pS Double stateroom forward, keel, teak decks. Four berths aft, one forward, two planked and handsomely finished in teak and mahogany. Two 
enclosed toilet, fine locker space and roomy main toilets, Red Wing motor and good equipment. double, two single staterooms, two berths in main cabin, six in 2 
cabin with two berths and galley aft. Hollow spars, Some of these boats have recently been re-rigged forecastle, three toilets. Very roomy, stiff, easy in a seaway, with 
Lux fire system, separate engineroom. Sails and and have added a short bowsprit and permanent good turn of speed. Very fast under power with her 175 h.p. 
motor in first class condition. backstay. 4 i 


Hall-Scott motor. Three tenders, full equipment. 





ge O. 5143— FOR SALE—A.C.F. 40-footer ALDEN NO. 1670— FOR SALE — 38’ power cruiser 
with 1 -p. Hall-Scott 6-cvlinder motor, installed 1938. built in 1938 of finest materials. Very able model, un- 
Single and double staterooms, two berths on bridge. usually quiet and free from vibration under power. 12 
Equipment includes electric bilge pump, electric anchor knots cruising speed. Double stateroom forward, large 
hoist, Lux fire extinguishing system. toilet and lockers, one upper and lower to port, dinette to 
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WHEN BUYING A YACHT— 





ALDEN NO. 1805— FOR SALE— One of the 
finest motor sailers with real sailing qualities. Built 
1933 by —, 66’ o.a., 17’ 2” beam, 5’ 3” draft. 
Powered with Winton-Diesel, also Diesel generator. 
Owner’s quarters of one single and two double state- 
rooms and two toilets all forward. Galley and crew’s 
quarters aft. Large deck house and unusual deck 
space. An excellent buy. 
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No. 3253 — FOR SALE — Comparatively new 130’ x 22’ 3”’, steel, T. S. 
Diesel yacht, with spacious and attractive quarters. Splendid opportunity. 






No. 3141 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 140’ steel, T. S. Diesel yacht, 
of best construction, speedy, and in fine condition. Florida delivery. 


YACHTING 
















No. 2767 — FOR SALE — 375-ton Diesel yacht, with three deck saloons 
and stateroom accommodations for nine in owner's party. Advantageous buy. 


WILLIAM 
GARDNER 
& CO. 


21 WEST STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Cable 
DIGBY 4-9257 YACHTING, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Diesel motor houseboats, 80’ to 110’, avail- 
able for use in Florida waters and attractively priced. Inquiries invited. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





YACHT BROKERS : : ae ' 
si as , , No. 3147— FOR CHARTER — Modern and well appointed 100’ T. S. 

s % el ta a Loony eke ks — mr pesca » lh ” Diesel yacht, with five staterooms and two deck saloons. Florida delivery. 
oo 

No. 3287 (left) — No. 3191 (ri ht) — 

FOR SALE OR FOR CHA TER — 

CHARTER—47’ 53’ » 413° 9" T.S. 

T. S. Diesel cruiser Diesel cruiser, new 


with good speed and 
living quarters. New 
1937. Well equipped 


1937. Splendid con- 
dition and reasonably 
priced. Florida 





for fishing. delivery. 























Offered FOR SALE to an APPRECIATIVE YACHTSMAN 


WHO CONTEMPLATES THE PURCHASE OF A NEW BOAT 


eas gen 










Look at those lines! A beautiful 

Pp h the pride 
of ownership. There is also safety 
and convenience in a walk- 
around deck. 












Comfort is the watchword on this 
craft. Modern in appearance, of 
course, but not at the expense of 
real comfort and plenty of room. 
You are now looking forward 
from the deckhouse or dining 
salon. Light and air in abun- 
dance, but also privacy when 
wanted. All equipment is the 
“last word.” 





Just a corner of the own- 
er’s stateroom, but 
enough to show the 
pleasure and solid 
comfort to be 

enjoyed. 


WHO CAN DENY that this 57’ x 13’ 7” x 3’ 6” Henry C. Grebe designed 
and built yacht is one of the most beautiful afloat? Used? Yes, but a new 
boat in every other respect and now offered for sale at a consider- 
able saving. She is powered with a pair of Sterling-Petrels for a - 
top speed of about 16 miles. Built in 1938 and used only 
a few months. Controls are centered at the protected 
flying bridge. Two large double staterooms aft with 
two lavatories and shower bath. Also accom- 
modations in deckhouse. Crew’s quarters 
forward for two men. Equipment in- 
cludes all modern conveniences such as 
hot and cold running water, electric refriger- 
ation, electric windlass, auxiliary generator, etc. 


And here is the aft deck - 
to be used for just plain 
loafing. Or possibly 
a tea party or 
game of bridge. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN & CO. 


117 Storer Avenue New Rochelle, N. Y. 
PELHAM 0687 
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FOR SALE or CHARTER — East Diesel Yacht 


For Class Racing Boats Write Miss Katherine Whittelsey 





No. 936 — Built by Consolidated Ship Bldg. Corp. in 

SAIL 

257-S 24’ Sloop, 1937, 2 berths, toilet, galley. 

256-S 30’ Sloop, 1935, completely equipped, several suits 
sails, 1938. 

250-C 


38’ Cutter, 1938, fully found, fine offshore cruiser. 
193-C 49’ Cutter, cruised to Bermuda, wonderfully equipped, 


1927. Repowered with Winton Diesels, all new equipment, 


furnishings, upholstery, etc., 1936. Just overhauled and 


ready to go. Three commodious staterooms with adjoin- 


ing baths. Price very attractive. 
reasonable price. 
151-Sch. 36’ Schooner, sleeps 5, built 1934, Univ. motor, rig- 
ging new 1936, fine cruising craft. 
167-Sch. 47’ Schooner, sleeps 6, excellent sea boat at reasonable 
rice, fully found. 
171-Y 5 


4’ 3” Yawl, sleeps 4, 1929, excellent in and out, 30 
Gray, headroom 6’. 


172-Y 41’ Alden Yawl, 1924, fully found, motor '37, price 
right. 
GASOLINE POWERED 
5544. 34’ Elco, 1934, 2 Budas, fishing gear, reconditioned 
November, 1938. 
5545 38’ Matthews twin cabin, 1934, twin-screw, A-1. 
5505 





38’ Consolidated twin cabin, 1936, two Kermaths. 
5495 41’ Elco Sedan, 1938, 2 Chryslers, used about 60 hrs. 
5924 45’ Dawn, 2 Lathrops, enclosed bridge, best available. 
Matthews 46’. Sedan, 1927; Matthews 50’ double 
cabin, 1938. . 
315 





65’ Matthews, sleeps six, good deck space, new engines. 


DIESEL POWERED 
5481 


48’ Custom built, sleeps 6, built 1936. 
5170 


FOR SALE—No. 5509 — 60’ Express Cruiser 
50’ Dawn, bridge deck, twin Diesels, practically new. 
1300 


Powered with Hall-Scotts. Speed 22 m.p.h. top, 15 m.p.h. cruising. 
55’ Twin-S S iors, 1936, t doubl ‘ . ‘ , 
iim oo Co ese Designed by Eldridge & McInnis and built by Lamb & O’Connell 
1452 62’ Defoe built, new engines 1936, sleeps six to eight. 
1535 65’ Custom built twin-screw, two double staterooms. 
1218 75’ Defoe built, new engines 1936, two double, one 
single. 


in 1932. Completely reconditioned in June, 1938. Ruggedly 
constructed and an excellent sea boat. Ideal for offshore 


work, outfitted for fishing. Condition 100% A-1. 
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t 
il EAST 44TH ST., N. Y. C., Phone MUrray Hill 2-3126 
YACHT BROKERS 
. 


MARINE ENGINEERS 
Yacht Management Service on Budget Basis MARINE INSURANCE 
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YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


, Florida Office 
250 PARK AVE. E AM 7 NEW YORK 1101 LINCOLN ROAD 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


INCORPORATED 
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No. Y-10830 — FOR SALE — Diesel powered Dawn cruiser, built 1936, 


50’ overall, 12’ 4’’ beam, 3’ 3”’ draft. Powered with two 150 4 Superior comfortable Diesel powered houseboats available. Powered with two Winton 
Diesel motors. Speed 16-18 m. p-h. Two large double staterooms. La - deck Diesel motors, staunchly constructed and beautifully furnished. Five large 
house. Offered at most attractive price, delivered completely overhauled and staterooms and three baths. Dining and living room in unusually large 


in commission ready for southern cruise. 





No. 4516 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary schooner, 45’ 6” x 38 ing their sojourn in southern |— cutter. One double stateroom, four berth 
x 12’ x 6’, designed by Atkins in 1931. Four berths in ibs main 


— one in dining salon, one in encl 


rters Forward, two toilets and galley. New sails and equipment 
in m1938. Redwing engine. Yacht inspectable near New York. spection invited near New York. 


ELDORADO 5-6850 











No. Y-1 7719 — FOR FALL AND WINTER CHARTER — One of the most 


deckhouse. Can be inspected at N. Y 





FLORIDA 


Our Florida office located at 
1101 Lincoln Road, Miami 
Beach, is now open for the 
winter season, in charge of 


our Mr. Frederick L. Reid. 


We offer the facilities of our 
Florida office to all visiting 
yachtsmen and as a mailing 
and telegraph address dur- 


oe aa’ 





No. 5419 — FOR SALE — A most reasonably priced 1938 
ele Fwy Beet poor egy Horns sy ball — 

toilet and galley. Universal engine, bronze fittings, hollow spars 
shelter, crew's waters. pers yobs Iote equipment. Dimensions are: 42’ x 28’ 6”’ x 9’ 1” a 
26 2". PThis yacht is both able and smart cule mall. Your in- 























Telephone 
CALedonia 5-4494 





FOR SALE — Y-7144 — Twin-screw, Diesel sae 50’ ay B ilt —No. Y- — 50’ “ -Diesel ° 
in 1936, Powered with pair of 110 h.p. Diesel engines. A very roomy and 5, Bil IESE ‘Ten tonkin Wahiaeten and teeter ketieaee tietonietie anne 


yacht that is priced most attractively. Full details on request. 





FOR SALE — No. Y-8568 — 





‘win- 


screw motor sailer, 52’ x 14’ x Fe 6”. 
Built 1934. Has three double state- 
rooms. Powered by pair of Lathrop 
65 h.p. motors. Sail area 1000 square 


feet. Heavily built for ocean service. 


CHRIS B. NELSON 


NELSON & ALMEN, INC. N. ERIK ALMEN 


CHARLES D. MOWER, Associate 
Naval Architects—Yacht Brokers 


110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


OPPOSITE GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION 





1936. Two double staterooms and shower bathroom. Comfortable deck- 
house. Flying bridge controls. Available inspection New York City. 





FOR SALE — No. Y-1868 — 41-ft. Sport fishing _— cruiser. Speed 15 to 20 miles. 
Two staterooms, shower, bathroom, and crew quarters 





BOR SNES a. Moa! Mit ache 
, e few -| r a 
SEVERAL 38’ AND 41’ ELCOS AND 38 sciooners, designed by. Chaa. Sb. 
Mower. ‘onstructed recent e 
AND 46’ MATTHEWS SPORT FISHERMEN finest specifications and in splendid 
condition. 
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921 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK + TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 3-801] - CABLE ADDRESS: BROKERAGE - 





O. 8053-Y — FOR SALE BY ESTATE — 160’ w.l. Steel twin- 

screw Diesel yacht, designed by us. Speeds up to 16 knots, Cruising 
radius 4000 miles. Large deckhouse containing dining room, galley, ar i 
library and living rooms. Below: five staterooms, five baths. Attrac- dining saloon. Five staterooms, three baths, two showers and five 
tively fitted and furnished. Cox & STEVENS, INc., 521 Fifth Ave., New toilets. Large deck space. Ideal for Florida cruising. Reasonably priced. 
York City. Cox & Stevens, INc., 521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


O. 7473-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Twin-screw 108’ 
Diesel Mathis houseboat. Winton motors. Completely equipped. 
Large deckhouse containing smoking room and combined living and 








O. 7309-Y — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 95-ft. 
twin-screw Diesel yacht. High class in every detail. 
Accommodations consist of two double and two single 





Salo wit 


E ies a ae 3 Go ae Sante O. 8395-Y — FOR FLORIDA CHARTER — Twin- 
O. 4655-Y — FOR SALE — 149-ft. w.l. steel Diesel yacht. Best 


screw 53-ft. Diesel cruiser. New 1937. Enclosed bridge 

















staterooms, two baths below deck. Also large sunken 
deckhouse, dining saloon forward and midship shelter 
deckhouse. Experienced, capable crew aboard. Price 
reasonable. Cox & STEVENS, INc., 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


O. 8439-Y — FOR SALE Handsome modern 70’ 
o.a. shoal draft yawl. Beautifully built on cost plus 
basis. Mahogany planking, deck and trim of ceak. Sleeps 
eight. Two double staterooms and main saloon. Hot and 
cold water system. Diesel engine. Very complete. Cox & 





arrangement owner’s quarters comprising five large staterooms, 
five baths, continuous deckhouse with inside passage. living room to 
dining room. Speed 12/13 knots; cruising radius 5500 miles. Splendid 
condition throughout. Price absurdly low. Inspectable near New York. 
Cox & STEVENS, INc., 521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 














O. 8507-Y — FOR CHARTER — One of the best 60-ft. motor 
sailers afloat. In excellent condition throughout. Fast under power, 
able under sail. Cox & STEVENs, INc., 521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


deck dining saloon, large cockpit, three staterooms, two 
toilet rooms (one with shower). Reasonably priced, Cox 
& STEVENS, INCc., 521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


7 O. 5957-Y — FOR SALE — One of the most comfort- 
N_ able cruising schooners ever built. 88’ 0.a , 20’ beam 
with two double and two single staterooms, large bath with 
tub and large deckhouse with berth. Attractively fur- 





STEVENS, INc., 521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


O. 5943-Y (Left) — 

FOR SALE— The 
fastest, ablest and most 
comfortable 58’ 0.a. aux- 
iliary cutter of her size 
ever built, designed by the 
famous Nat Herreshoff. 
Completely furnished and 
equipped including full 
Foy. og awnings, power 
tender and dinghy. Ex- 
ceptional speed under 
power. Very reasonably 
priced. Cox & STEVENS, 
Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

















Represented in 


LONDON 
PARIS 
SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS 
MIAMI 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 











Particulars believed to be correct but not guaranteed 





nished and finished in teak. Priced right. Cox & STEVENs, 
Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


O. 8263-Y (Right) — 
FOR SALE — Won- 
derful opportunity to 
secure sister boat by Phil 
Rhodes to famous little 
cutter Narwhal. Dimen- 
sions: 39’ 7” o.a., 32’ 1” 
w.l., 11’ 8” beam, 5’ draft. 
Double cabin forward, 
four in main saloon, gal- 
ley aft. Completely 
equipped, only two years 
old. Cox & STEVENs, INC., 
oe Fifth Ave., New York 
city. 
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MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Yacht Brokers Naval Architects 


Office Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-1438 
Home Telephone: BEverly 8905 











No. #1148 — FOR SALE — 140’ x 24" x 8%’ twin-screw Diesel yacht. Built 1926; new 
motors installed 1931. In commission. Beautifully eect and furnished. For further 
particulars consult Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 





GASOLINE CRUISER BARGAINS 


G-2037 — 38’ Matthews cruiser... .. 2.2066. ce cess eee cece cccoees 1937 
G-2051 — 39’ Consolidated cruiser... ........--.. ese eeee eee eeeeees 1936 
G-2038 — 40’ A-C-F cruiser . 

pe eee NI NN ae oS Tn. oiciis a eine OG GAAS 6 bin 80's pcb_¥.6 noone wae 


G-1730 — 43’ Stephens cruiser............. 
G-1940 — 45’ Dawn cruiser... .. 

G-2066 — 46’ Matthews cruiser. . 

G-2064 — 50’ Luders cruiser. . . “<a 
Cee ae ee RE 5S. ogo pWnies ese e sen ican pecey es ene 
ann en a ns LS a5 cigs le. 5 a's 56 ue in 8a bo bio bole 
ge oe eee one RE eee Ee oe 
Seay be Wty NT 20 as hb oieieine Wisin o 0 00.0 Sie 00 WNibe ore 98 





G-1035 — 60’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser..................65- 1925 
15-2072 + GO" COPOMARUOd COUMBET. . on nook ne cc eee caves wsavieseses 1926 
G-1643 — 60’ Lurrsen cruiser, motors 1938............. 0 cee eeeeees 1926 
G-1503 — 64’ Consolidated cruiser... .......... cece eee e cece ecenes 1925 
ee ee Oe I MIEN Ss 6 bc 0 5.9.0 0 4's 00's wo 0's.0 0 0'p 0 5.00/00 wis bie 1929 
eS ae I CHIE, ng wn tect c ccm ewe pcinsivivae cess 1930 
G-1066 — 77’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser................2.0-: 1926 
ny Meno d S  2 ik ns see oo 9 <0 5010 00,5 0650's cin 0'e Fh 1931 
G-1072 — 85’ N.Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser. ................005- 1927 
F576 He DS Ke ET MOET oo vn Sa oig vos oc co wpe neesbvee saute 1928 


DIESEL CRUISER BARGAINS 


Ra —— Be EE ago iin 659 0 65 55505 550 0 oad we aeinwal 
 , PEE. yc obese ea redbeecesevssccicvcenvenees 
ey ee er oa x 5 o's cp ahs Sine 6b bke'sN 6 ean ewes s wes 
es NIN og 5c .5.5.6.9 6's 00 so 6b bes 69.5 Son ewe 
SRD Se I MUI 55 ic's 5 6s oiee ices Sie oe ecket sens casos 
1198 — 65’ Diesel cruiser, motor 1935.............ceseeeeeeeeees 
soot —77'N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 











D- 

D- 

D- 

D- 

D- 

D- 

D- 

D-1218 — 80’ Chance cruiser................- 

D-1215 — 90’ Lawley cruiser........... 

D-1234 — 92’ Diesel cruiser, motors 1935 

D-1220 — 95’ Consolidated cruiser............ oe 

ee CD OI ig bss cred bbccnscesavnevedesens de eee 

ey er I I oo, 9's o o.d b-n0's oss #iblo.vw bee sins.oe ebyal 

D-1006 — 100’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. Co. cruiser.................2065 930 

TDR BOS —— BN Pe POET 5 onc onrs ovo ge 0ses ceevevvcterscegeven 927 

DRS — FF. PP COMER «won 0 06 0.0 bon occ o.0ssevcee ether ees sicaet 930 

E80) a FE PEE II ono 6c bo ea scwwe seeder severevevess® 930 

ne rr NG Ss n 50s 9:6 0 90 ow ia.0 0b > be wie vv 455 Ko aD 930 

SPARED = A SPR RMNEE is 6 0.o5.0 0s 6 0 'o.0'b bie w v's pioewiba ale ise wie o oom 930 

Sn SOD DO SN INES 5,5 o'e'o 0i0.e gobo s:bie 0 06.0 0.0 0.0 06-8 Wwe 0.d'9 00th 926 

SOROS er BOR SINE CRUE ok os cnn sd va teen cogs oceseb ene sees pa 931 

COCR RD 0 Se ONO IIE oo noc edie 5550 gv Gea tb wie Sipe s see eeanew 1930 
SAIL BOAT BARGAINS 

Se yee og. ce er ere eee pees 1930 

S-1590 —— SO" AGRMATy COROOMET . oo occ ccc cccccccs cc esavesetvecson 1924 

a ee SONY MII ss -4:)0 4 6.0.4.0 010:0'6)0. 5, 0-09:0.010'0.b'0 bias 8 6:0 BON 1930 

SoS Se x Be IONE BONNE, onc oc ince cee ce song sectaseeae see 1933 

S-1095 — 89’ Alden auxiliary schooner.............. 22 ceeeeeeeceees 1931 

S-2GS —— FO" AMAT Y GOOG on. cc ccc ces cccnsaccccyesecesion 1927 

Senses —— BOP My CORONER... oon a ccccccccnccconeseecese snes 1904 

S-1210 — 126’ Diesel auxiliary schooner. ...........-eeseeeeeceeeeee 1926 

S-1160 — 148’ Diesel auxiliary schooner... ...........ceeeeeeeeeees 1928 


We have a large list of interesting yachts for sale and will be glad to submit any 
of them for your consideration. We will be glad to list 
your yacht if it is for sale or charter 






ual 
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No. D-1002 — FOR SALE — 77’ x 16’ x 4’ twin-screw Diesel yacht, built 1932. Teak 
decks and trim. Beautifully furnished. For further particulars, consult Masterson & 
Schlege. Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

OUR THIRTY-FIVE YEAR DESIGNING EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHARTERS ARRANGED 





BOYD DONALDSON 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK IN BOSTON 


366 MADISON AVENUE Y ACCC EH] SG 40 cenTRAL sTREET 


TEL. MURRAY HILL 2-6725-6 E. ARTHUR SHUMAN JR., INC. 





No 4000 — 1938... 31’ overall auxiliary sloop... lead 
keel... mahogany planking .. . Everdur fastenings . . . Gray 
motor... hollow spars... water tight cockpit... sleeps 


three . . . under $3000 . . . For full particulars consult Boyd 
Donaldson, Inc., 366 Madison Avenue, New York. 


No. 3090 — 1930... auxiliary yawl...37’ 6” overall 

. Gray motor... double stateroom forward... saloon 
midships . . . galley and toilet room aft... boat, sails and 
other equipment in good condition ...for under $3000 


..» For full particulars consult Boyd Donaldson, Inc., 366 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


No. 2807 — 1934... 42’ double-ended auxiliary ketch 
built of teak... Diesel engine . . . sleeps six .. . boat and 
all equipment like new... for sale at one third of original 


cost... For details consult Boyd Donaldson, Inc., 366 
Madison Avenue, New York. 





SURVEYORS + BROKERS + MANAGERS 











WILLIAM M. ELDRIDGE, INC. 


424 Mapison AVENUE, NEw York City 
Yacht Brokers 


Naval Architects Marine Insurance 


Telephone ELdorado 5-1116 








MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, Inc. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 














O. 3112— For Sale— Diesel 
auxiliary schooner, 58’ 0.a. 
Designed by Alden, powered 
with Buda Diesel 1937. New 
sails 1938. Owner’s double state- 
room, three extra berthsincabin. 
Excellent opportunity to own a 
perfect ship for cruising in any 
waters. Inquire: WILLIAM M. 
ELDRIDGE, INC., 424 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








O. 2695 — For Sale or Charter — Twin-screw cruising yacht in 
perfect condition throughout. Comfortable accommodations for 
six in owner's party. Powered with 1936 Winton Diesels. Ideal shi ) for 
cruising anywhere. Inquire: WILLIAM M. E.pripGE, INc., 424 M n 
Avenue, — York, 
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MARINE INSURANCE 


motes LINTON RIGG “New Yous Gry 


en ent 


Piorantraneeh Yacht Broker sees 


ELDORADO 5-2236 





O. 51990 — FOR SALE OR 
CHARTER — Delivered in 
Florida. Modern Diesel cruiser ~ 
100’ length x 19’ beam x 6’ draft. 
Powered by two Winton Diesel 
engines 200 h.p. each. Speeds up 
to 14 m.p.h. Splendid accommo- 
dations include three double state- 
rooms, one single, three baths, 
living room and dining room. Hot 
water heated throughout, electric 
plumbing, Frigidaire refrigeration. 
An exceptionally comfortable 
yacht, and a good sea boat, suita- 
ble for either northern or southern 
cruising. Now in commission, en 
route to Florida. Apply LINTON 
R1cGG, Yacht Broker, 222 East 49th 
Street, New York City. 





O. 7572 — FOR SALE — Cruising ketch 45’ 0.a., 30’ 6” w.l., 

11’ 10” beam, 6’ 6” draft. Heavily built. Powered with Scripps 

motor. New rigging and new sails 1938. Large open main cabin sleeps 

four. Two berths in forecastle. Price asked $6,000. Apply LINTON 
RiGG, Yacht Broker, 222 East 49th Street, New York City. 


O. 7418 — FOR SALE — Shallow draft schooner 43’ x 33’ x 
12’ 6” x 4’ 3’. Built 1930. Scripps motor. New sails and rigging 
1938. Has single stateroom and large main cabin. Berth for man 
forward. Very well kept and in perfect condition throughout. Apply 
LINTON RiGG, Yacht Broker, 222 East 49th Street, New York City. 











E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, Jr. WINTHROP L. WARNER 


INCORPORATED Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
40 CENTRAL STREET BOSTON 114 COLLEGE STREET Telephone 344 
Tel: CAPITOL 2337 Cable: TIPLER-BOSTON MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Naval Architects ° Yacht Brokers 








No. 738 — 61’ |.0.a. twin-screw, ketch rigged motor sailer, 
built by Hodgdon Bros. 1935. Two double staterooms, 
enclosed deckhouse, electric refrigeration, radio direction 
finder, etc. The best motor sailer yet to be offered for sale. 


No. 2119 — 62’ 6’’'l.o.a. three-masted auxiliary schooner, 
built 1937. Double planked and designed for round the 


world or any offshore venture. The easiest handled yacht of No. 1586 -— 36 heel yassk; Gadliphed by Rous. . Me, SUNEUCSS" GE” Malad Mak oak, a. 


A H il bl} f | oo — my five to a ven. Gray pacts. yereal ® h.p. - otor _— Ratsey sails 1937, 
Attractive cruisin: a ec ee wo to . t. 
er size avallaole for sdaie. ph eae of with good = ee our, galley and toile 


No. 1043 — 48’ 6” Dawn cruiser, with twin 1937 Lathrops. 
Two double staterooms, two water closets, galley and fore- 
castle, Lux system, separate lighting plant, running hot and 
cold water, teak cabin floors. The entire boat like new in 
every particular. 





: ee No, 3081 — 36’ Gray cruiser. Sterling 180 
Single-Handers — Auxiliaries of all types ns od oe Pe aes ‘ae 
. system an ndependen'’ - 

Gas and Diesel Power Yachts v pe nerator. Com 


veges ery well constructed boat suitable fortable boat in good condition, reasonably 
or cruising and day sailing. priced. 


Class Boats No. 684 — 35’ Marconi motor sailer, built-1929. Red Wing 40 h.p. motor. Sleeps four comfort- 
ably. An exceptionally fast boat under sail or power. Excellent construction, low price. 
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YACHTING 








Beautifully Appointed Commuter 


FOR SALE 


This is one of the finest high speed cruisers available in America 
today — 35 mile top speed — best of materials and workman- 
ship throughout — has always had excellent care. 


NOW STORED INSIDE — Can be inspected now at Detroit 


72’ x ld’ 4" xD’ 


Gregory Boat Company 


6631 E. Jefferson 


Detroit, Mich. level. 





Upper: View of the luxuriously 
fitted deckhouse. 


Lower: Engine room, showing the 
two, 600 h.p. Wright Aero motors, 
which at only 1600 r.p.m. give an 
easy 30-mile-an-hour cruising 
speed. 


Upper left: This smart commuter 
running at full speed is dry and rides 














YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
129 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE LOCUST 1322 


Yacht Brokers Naval Architects 





Se 
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No. 726 — —_— - FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 108’ Twin n Diesel Some 
boat, built by Mathis Yacht Building Corp., 1930. Owner’s quarters 
comprise three double, two single staterooms and five baths. Yacht 
in excellent condition and ready for immediate use. For further 
particulars communicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc.. 
129 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 1556 — FOR SALE — 
61’ l.w.1. auxiliary schooner. 
Completely overhauled in 
1937 by Nevins. Excellent 
owner accommodations con- 
sisting of one double, two 
single, and two large berths 
in saloon. Powered with 

Sterling motor. Carries one 
launch and one dinghy. For 
further portieuters Eres 

cate with YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., Si0 So. 
— Street, Philadelphia, 











VR TRBIRBELE TETRIS LEEPER ETE 
NAUTICAL NOVELTIES 


Unusual Christmas Gifts with a Salty Tang 
for the Yachtsman and His Family 


Lig 
OLD SHIP'S ANCHOR manufactured in the form of 


door knockers, book ends, paper weights, window shade pulls, 
ash trays, etc. Made of high quality bronze finished by Old 
Ocean itself in the shadow of historic Barnegat Light. No chemi- 
cals or formulas of any sort are employed; nature itself supplies 
the “‘bloom of the deep,” a rich green finish the result of actual 
exposure to salt air and salt water. 








PRICE LIST . 

No. Height Width Thickness Weight Each 
0. Window Shade Pull 2 in. 11% in. % in. ¥% oz. $ .35 
1. Paper Weight 3% - 23% in. fa, in. 402. 1.00 
2. Paper Weight n. 3% in. in. 8 oz. 1.25 
1. Door Knocker 2 23/4 in. ¥% in. 5 oz. 1.50 
2. Door Knocker —> n. 3% in. 1 in. 10 oz. 2.00 
3. Door Knocker n. 4% in. 13% in. 1 Ib. 2.50 
4. Door Knocker ei n. 6 in. 11 in. 2% Ib. 3.50 
5. Door Knoel n. 8 in. 1% in 4% Ib. 7.50 
6. Door Knocker a} i 81% in. 2 in. 6 Ib. 10.00 

Book Ends, per pair 6th in n. 4% in. 2 in. 3 Ib. 5.00 

Door Stop 61% in. 41 in. 2 in. 11% Ib. 3.00 

Door Stop 6 Ib. 5.00 


Window Shade Pull (No. 0) per doz. $3.00 
Packed in Real Seaweed in Handsome Boxes 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Gift Department-Y ACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City 


ving ves ua veareswesuuesyesvesyesua—e’ 
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FORMER ROYAL YACHT 


1300 Sq. Ft. Sail Area 


Ja eT 7H 8 





EN-METRE designed by Johan Anker, built 1919 in Norway, for 

His Majesty, King Christian of Denmark. Teak bottom and pitch- 
pine freeboards, Gray engine installed 1931, re-rigged as a yawl 1936-37 
with complete new sails, upholstery provided and accommodations 
partly renewed. New teak deck and ample bulwarks will be installed this 
winter. Electric light, central heating throughout. Small radio. Fine 
dinghy and gear. Seven-foot headroom in guest quarters. Absolutely no 
duty to pay. Price $5500 delivered free on board steamer in New York 
harbor. Spring painted and varnished 1939. Rare opportunity to obtain 
a former royal yacht. 





Apply to 


, KNUD H. REIMERS 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Askrikegatan 9 Stockholm, Sweden 
Cables: Yachtreims, Stockholm 
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for charter or sale 





Luxurious, 120-foot steel, twin diesel Alura in commission, 
available now. Owner's accommodations for eleven. Three 
baths. Cocktail lounge, large living and dining saloons 
and observation lounge. Complete equipment: four tenders, 
electric refrigeration, hot water heat, Lux fire control. Now 
at Marine Basin, Coney Island. 


* 


See your broker or write owner. 


W. T. SMITHDEAL 
P. O. Box 1052, Richmond, Virginia 








Executor’s Sale At Auction 


To the Highest Bidder, Regardless of Sacrifice 
For Estate Joanna Wharton Lippincott, Dec’d 


CRUISING YACH 


: r PP ic 3 Dee ee as 
oe as gee 
| 














TS we Ta,9) 
Firefly 
At Corinthian Yacht Club of Philadelphia 

Essington, Pa. 


Wednesday, December 14, 1938 ar 12 Noon 


Cruising motor yacht “‘Firefly,” length 91 ft. 6 in., draft 5 ft. 10 in., 
depth 7 ft. 1 in., beam 17% ft., tonnage — net 56, gross 82, two 
Winton 350 h.p. 4-cyc., 6-cyl., 714 x 814 motors, top speed 18 
knots, cruising speed 14 knots, Built in 1928 by Lawley at Neponset, 
purchased by Mrs. Lippincott in 1934 and prior thereto was laid up 
except for one year, six months. Built of double plank mahogany. 
Fitted out, painted, hauled out, etc., this spring. Three single and 
one double staterooms, three bathrooms, air compressor, ice 
machine, generator, fully furnished and equipped. Accommoda- 
tions for crew of six. Windlass fore and aft, motor boat tender. 










SALE BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS 






Descriptive Circular upon application to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. Auctioneers 
1808-10 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 

















ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS MARINE ENGINEERS 

















No. 432— FOR SALE — 42’ 8” overall, No, 4714— FOR SALE — Marconi sloop. 
auxiliary keel schooner. Four berths and two 25’ 10” x 20’ 11 x 8’ 4" x 3’ 10”; built 1937. 
transom-berths in cabin. 75 h.p. motor. Kermath auxiliary motor. Two berths, 

toilet. Thisis one of the ‘‘East- 
ward-Cub’s.”” Designed by 
: Eldiedge-MclInnis. 


| 


No. 4713—FOR SALE — 
Ses so 2S 3s SO 
auxiliary yawl. Double state- 
room plus sleeping accommo- 
dation for three in main cabin. 
6’ 1” headroom, This is one of 
the salable Eastward, Jr., 
yawls designed by us. She is 
the only one available, and 
being offered for sale by her 
original owner who has always 
kept a paid hand aboard. 
Condition excellent. 
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YACHTING 





TELEPHONE 
BRYANT 
9-7670 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 


DANIEL MATHEWS 


44 Columbus Hotel Arcade 
TEL. 2-2947 














Kolakey 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


YACHT BROKERS w NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





INSURANCE 


DETROIT 


MIAMI 


CABLE ADDRESS 
CROGIE 
NEW YORK 








ALL SIZE AND TYPE 
YACHTS AND BOATS 
FOR SALE— CHARTER 








LOS ANGELES 














FOR SALE 


Very special bargain, 59-ft. twin-screw 
yacht, built 1930. Price $11,500. 


32-ft. Wheeler 1936 cruiser. Price $2,600. 
32-ft. Marblehead cruiser. $3,000. 


40-ft. Fleetwing cruiser, excellent condi- 
tion, new copper tanks, engine recently over- 
hauled. Bargain. 


35 Elco cruiser. $2,500. 
47-{t. Herreshoff sloop. $3,500. 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS, INC. 
FAIR HAVEN, NEW JERSEY 
Phone: Red Bank 3010 





RED RAIDER 


43' x 29’ <p x bei Rl x 6’ hs Open Sundays 








e WANTED e 


A PARTNER IN 
PLEASURE CHARTERING 


My business is expanding beyond 
the capacity of my present boat. 
Must have a larger vessel before 
Spring. 

Send references, recent photo, age, 
state experience if any. 

Must have at least $2,000. 

E. A. DUMORE 
128 Forest St. Brockton, Mass. 
Tel. 3274] 








A modern, fast auxiliary, with un- 








usual cockpit and deck space. Five 





berths, Gray 4-56 motor in sep- 
arate compartment. Fully found. 
Price, $3800 with present gaff rig, 
or $4200 with brand new Marconi 
rig and sails. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 State Street 
Boston Mass. 





Ideal for handy reference. 

















205 East 42nd Street 














Handsome Binders for Your Copies of 


YACHTING 


jenny BINDERS were designed especially for Yacutinc. 
They are strong and durable and particularly attractive. 
Handsomely embossed in a blue-green sea tint which makes 
a special appeal to every sailor. Each binder holds six copies 
of YacuTine. It is very simple to insert each copy as received, 
keeping them neat, clean, intact and in consecutive order. 


One Binder (for 6 copies) $1.75 Two Binders (for 12 copies) $3.00 
Postage 25 cents additional 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 


New York City 





Bound Volumes 
of 


YACHTING 
for 1938 


b 


The bound volumes of YACHTING 
for 1938 contain the wealth of 
good nautical reading a yachts- 
man appreciates: fiction, cruise 
stories, designs, news of the yacht- 
ing world and new developments. 


The twelve issues bound in two 
handsome volumes, are sent post- 
paid for $10.00. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING 
PUBLISHING CORP. 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 























HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC. 


Yaeht Brokers Nacal Architects 


3250 North Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 
Telephone— Keystone 8300 





FOR SALE — No. 3580 — One of the most attractive 54-ft. twin-screw Diesel cruisers. New 
1937. Two double staterooms, two toilets, shower bath in owner's quarters. Attractive deck dining 
saloon, separate navigating bridge, and exceptionally good deck space. Write Henry C. Grebe & 
Co., Inc., for complete particulars. 











LAWLEY Yacht Tender 


15’ Bright tender built by Geo. Lawley for Cutty Sark — 
Gray 4-30 — Demountable top — Cost over $3000 — Used 
only twice — Sacrifice — Immediate delivery — $1200. 








Final Clearance 1938 New and Used Chris-Craft 
Cruisers, Runabouts and Utilities — Telegraph 
your needs 











STEARNS MARINE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Yacht Brokers Cable: 


HERMAN JAGLE YACHTBROCO 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Successors to the Thomas Manning Yacht Agency, America’s Oldest Yacht Brokers, Established 1873 
GASOLINE YACHTS 

3133 — 38’ Twin-screw double cabin, bridge deck Elco cruiser, 16-18 miles. 

4280 — 39’ Twin-screw Consolidated playboat, double cabin, 15 miles. 

4394 — 41’ Twin-screw Elco spose fisherman, located Florida. 12-19 miles. 

2178 — 45’ Twin-screw sport fisherman, 20-25 miles, price low. 

3349 — 45’ Twin-screw double cabin, enclosed bridge deck Dawn cruiser, 12—14 miles. 

4276 — 45’ Double cabin, enclosed bridge deck. Brand new, never used, 14-15 miles. 

4214 — 48’ Twin-screw double cabin, enclosed bridge deck Dawn cruiser. 16—18 miles. 

4035 — 54’ Twin-screw A.C.F. cruiser. Two double staterooms, saloon, etc. 14-18 miles. 





Telephone 
VAnderbilt 3-5963 


657 South Water Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
Telephone DEXTER 3604 


enclosed bridge Matthews 38, 
Kermath powered. This boat has 
had the best of care and is practi- 
cally ready for spring launching. Has 








rooms, etc. Speed 14 miles. 


staterooms, etc. Speed 15 miles 


2938 — 62’ Twin-screw Elco cruiser, three staterooms, saloon, deckhouse. 12-14 miles. 
2772 — 65’ Twin-screw express cruiser, bridge deck. 27 
3955 — 75’ Twin-screw Consolidated express cruiser, 25 miles. Bargain. 

4688 — 92’ Twin-screw Mathis houseboat. Five staterooms, baths, etc. Speed 13 miles. 
Many others all sizes, including Elcos, Dawns, Matthews, Wheelers, etc. 
DIESEL YACHTS 
3303 — 55’ Twin-screw, deckhouse, flying bridge, 2 double staterooms, etc. Speed 12-13 miles. 
4153 — 90’ Twin-screw, deckhouse, two double staterooms, two berths, dining saloon and 

toilet room forward. Speed 13-15 kn 
3603 — 100’ Twin-screw, large deckhouse, pilo 


—29 miles. Price $3,000. 


t house, dining saloon, living room, 5 state- 
4233 — 120’ Twin-screw, steel, large deckhouse, pilot house, dining saloon, living room, 4 


Many Other Diesel Powered Yachts of Various Sizes up to 300 ft. 








FLOATING PALACE 





For SALE or CHARTER 
**FRIENDSHIP Ii** 

75 ft. long, 18 ft. beam, 3% ft. 

draft. Excellent condition for liv- 


ing, cruising, fishing, etc. Write for 
descriptive booklet to: 


Owner, 420 Hibiscus Island 
Miami Beach, Florida 














SCHOONER FOR 
‘ CHARTER 


46’ x 1114’ x 6’ modern auxili- 
ary schooner. Accommodates 
five guests and captain. Fast, 
seaworthy and beautiful condi- 
tion. Completely equipped. 
Now available. Florida waters. 
Box Number 1204; care of 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


ADVENTURE 


SOUTH SEAS CRUISE 
ORGANIZING 


Have arranged to purchase full fore and 
aft rigged 3 masted schooner of 373 tons 
net registered. One year of adventure in 
most colorful and romantic part of world, 
‘“The South Seas.’’ Explore out of the way 
Islands to be reached only by such a 
cruise. Small select group of members. 
Cruise fee $2500.00. 


B. E. PARMER 


733 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Michigan 























For Sale 


Alden 48-foot Schooner. In excellent con- 
dition. Fully commissioned. This fine 
yacht offered for immediate sale. Write 
for full details. Box Number 1201, care of 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


TAHITI 


South Seas Adventure Cruise, six 
months, passengers wanted to share 
expense, charter schooner. Box Num- 
ber 1200, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


A pair of Murray and Tregurtha 
gasoline engines — 6-cyl. 400 h.p. 
each at 1550 r.p.m. 


MARINE LIQUIDATING CorP. 
Box 1563, Fall River, Mass. 


FLORIDA-WestIndies Charters 
Auxiliary Yawl ‘‘Spray’’ — 37’ x 14’ x 5’. 
Modern replica of Josh. Slocum’s round- 
the-world cruiser—for charter with 
captain. Roomy, able, real cruising boat. 
Sleeps four in two cabins. Suitable for 
trip down Keys or to Islands. Rate $75.00 
per week. Located Florida after Dec. 15. 


CAPT. R. D. CULLER, Oxford, Md. 











CRUISER 


34-ft. Elco, sleeps six, well kept up, new 
lin oleum, new canopy, new rebuilt engine, 
new wiring, Monel shaft, ample inventory, 
built 1926. Not used this season. $2,000. 
Sevd for picture or inspect ‘‘Maryl,” 
Bavonne, Elco Works. Write Room 1439, 


“A, 











60 ry 42 Street, N. Y. C. MUrray Hill 


ee 














. ADMIRAL BILLARD 
* * ACADEMY 


New London, Conn. Only Naval prep. 
school in New England. Accredited. Prepares 
for college, Coast Guard Academy, Annapo- 
lis, Merchant Marine. Naval drills & uni- 
forms. Cadets from 15 states. 21 acres on 
private sea beach. Catalog. 


diate sale as owner wishes to 
chase larger boat. 





We specialize in cruising boats to 45 feet 








Lux system and many extras. Offered 
at a very attractive figure for imme- 


pur- 


i 
; 
| 
O. 545—1931 Double cabin 
| 
| 














NAVAL 
ARCHITEGTS 




















H. I. CHAPELLE 
Yacht Designer 
Box A 


Specializing in Auxiliary Cruising Yachts 


Ipswich, Mass. 











HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


YACHT DESIGNER 











Yacht Designs of Any Type 











Naval Architect 


60 STATE STREET 
Telephone: CAPitol 7767 


C. PADGETT HODSON, ain... 


BOSTON, MASS. 











RALPH E. WINSLOW 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Cruising Yachts 
39 Ridgeway Drive, Quincy, Mass. 











Phone Granite 3699-R 








295 City Island Ave. Telephones: i ) 
City Island, N. Y. CITY ISLAND 8-) 195 
takes world’s smallest 
$500 CASH practical motor-sailer, CRUISE 
built last winter and cruised South, 17’ 8” Young gentleman, long experienced in hand- 
o. | Simomteattie Ste can panenions te aoaneie forrextended cruise. Time of destination of 
sion with full cruising equi ment. Will store aocondaty cm sortanee. Will Proce re share 
for winter or deliver north of Hatteras without expenses if necessary. Available immedi- 
charge. Photos on requestbut first check takes ately. Write Box Number 1203, care of 
her; no rebate. Address box 1202, care YACHT- YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
ING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. N. Y. e e 
NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 







Engine Room of “SORCERESS” with two 
Superior Model MRA-6 6-cylinder, 100 
H. P. Diesel engines equipped with 2 tol 
reduction gears and inboard fresh water 
cooling system. 





MODEL MRA-6 


6 cylinders, 4%” bore, 534’ stroke, 549 cubic 
inch displacement, 100 H. P. at 1600 R. P. M. 





YACHTING 





47'x 12'6''x 3'6" Cruiser built by Mystic Shipyard, Inc., of West Mystic, 


Conn., for Mr. A. H. Fuller of Hartford, Conn., and designed by 
Nelson, Reid and Almen, Inc., of New York City. 


Among the new boats making the long trek to 
Florida this year, “SORCERESS” stands out as 
one of the top notchers of the fleet. 


Designed and built for the utmost in safety and 
comfort on extended cruises, long on eye appeal 
from whatever angle you view her, and modern in 
every appointment, this craft has already taken her 
place among the aristocrats of 1938 production. 


With fully sound proofed engine room, fresh water 
cooling, and the characteristic excellence of Sup- 
erior Diesel performance, “SORCERESS” leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of comfort, econ- 
omy and security. 








DIESELS 


HEAVY DUTY MODELS HIGH SPEED MODELS 
50 to 810 H. P 15 to 230 H.P., 





250 to 720 R. P.M 900 to 1800 R. P.M 

















